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FRANK WARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER, I. 


NEWS. 


‘¢ This is no world, 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips. 
We must have bloody noses and crack’d crowns, 
And pass them current too.’’—HeEnry IV., Act II. 


« Eniistep !” repeated the schoolmistress, not raising 
her eyes, but not succeeding in keeping down the color 
in her cheeks. 

An ill-favored boy, with big feet and tawny hair, 
standing at her desk, had been telling her some news, 
while she ran her eye over the sum on his battered and 
unpleasant slate, and though the sum was in simple 
subtraction, she bit her lip, and ran her eye over it— 
twenty times before she knew at all whether it were 
right or wrong. 

The clumsy fellow went on with additional partica 
lars, and the statement of his authorities, till, with a 
gesture of impatience, she dismissed him to his seat. A 
tall, pert girl, in a pink frock, just old enough to be 


entirely abominable and curious beyond the limits of 
1* 9 
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human patience, kept her prying eyes on the teacher's 
face, and whispered something to her neighbor that 
made her look too aud nod. ‘This tall girl in the pink 
frock was the scourge of the school, and the young 
schoolmistress’ worst trial, gossiping, underhand, med- 
dlesome and precociously acute. She turned around 
sharply when she heard the whisper and felt the eyes, 
and said : 

“ You two girls stay in half an hour after school is 
dismissed this afternoon, for whispering. Remember.” 

She of the pink frock sniggered and put down her 
head, while her comrade pouted and looked scowling at 
her book. It was a warm, sunny September afternoon; 
the little schoolhouse had not much to boast of in the 
matter of shade, being adjoined solely by one large 
hickory, whose shadow was only available before twelve 
o'clock, after which hour it lay tantalizingly along the 
road and across on the neighboring field. But standing 
just at the foot of the mountain, and where three ways 
met, the schoolhouse had always the benefit of the cool, 
strong wind that swept through the wide valley be 
neath, and no doubt the sunshine did the children good. 
It made the schoolmistress’ head ache that afternoon 
though, and she beat her foot impatiently upon the 
floor, and wondered if the hands of the little clock ever 
meant to get around to four. There was a vague amal- 
gamated smell of dust, sponge, blackboard and dinner- 
kettle, brought out in perfection by the hot afternoon 
sun; anda dull, monotonous buzz of voices, and shuffle 
of feet on the gritty floor, to which “the bluefly:i’ the 
pane,” a dozen wasps on the ceiling, and some bees out 
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side, drowsily kept time. The children had never 
before been so stupid, so unbearably slow in singing 
their lessons through their noses; their noses seemed 
about two yards long, the sounds took such a time in 
getting out; the younger boys floundered and blun- 
dered through their spelling with an exasperating slow 
ness, the older ones went totally to wreck upon their 
tables: it was half-past four before the school could be 
dismissed, and then, retributive justice held the tall 
girl in the pink frock and her whispering colleague in 
abeyance till the clock struck five. 

It is a question which suffered most under the pun- 
ishment, the punished or the punisher; at five o’clock 
they took leave of each other with mutual satisfaction, 
the younger ones to snatch their satchels, bang their 
desks, and flounce off impudently; the teacher to close 
the windows, shut the door, and turn toward home with 
an involuntary “Thank Heaven!” on her lips. 

Not that.she usually found her duties so ennuyante ; 
she had taught in school ever since she had left off being 
taught in it herself, and she had never dreamed of think- 
ing it hard work, being of a bright, elastic temper, and 
being too young as yet to know much about weariness 
nanything. The news that the boy with the bony feet 
and tawny hair had given her was in reality the cause 
vf her unwonted impatience to be by herself, with 
liberty to think. News, indeed, that Louis Soutter 
was going to the wars; but why need she care, since 
he had not taken any pains to tell her of it. He had 
not lived in Titherly for three years past, but it was 
his home, and he might at least have come back fox 
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n night or two, to have said good-bye before he went 
away. 

It seemed, indeed, a hard case for old Humphrey, 
the uncle who had brought him up and educated him, 
and who counted so much upon having him come back, 
and keep up the farm for him in his old age. But 
Louis had been a restless spirit from his youth; had 
kept the school in a turmoil during his boyhood, and 
the whole neighborhood in a state of amazement and 
doubtful admiration through his early youth; had run _ 
away and gone to sea twice, come back half-penitent, 
but still untamed, worked a year on the farm, and then, 
less impatiently, but more resolutely, had again burst 
the chains of his narrow life, and started off to seek 
his fortune in the city. 

One or two visits he had made home since then, much 
sobered and far gentler, but with the steady manliness 
and unconquered daring of early days, apparent still 
under the better grace and easier manners that his 
mingling with the world had given him. Reports had 
come back that he was doing well, getting on in basi- 
ness, and working hard. Nobody in Titherly doubted 
that he could work hard if he chose: their recollections 
of him went to show he had been always worth two 
ordinary men about the farm, when he took a faucy to 
apply himself, and that whatever he set himself at 
in earnest, he did better than anybody else. The 
trouble was, he had not formerly set himself in earnest 
at anything but mischief, and that the good people 
thought was not a very paying crop. But almost every- 
body wished him well, for he was a generous-hearted 
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fellow, making friends every step he took, and endear. 
ing himself to men and women both, by a thousand 
acts of good-humoured kindness. Children clung about 
him with intuitive affection, and his thoughtful limner 
would have painted him with his hand on a dog’s head 
or in a horse’s mane. 

Naturally he was quite the hero of his native place, 
little as he had given it of his presence latterly, and 
from the moment that the war broke out, every one 
was certain he was just the fellow to enlist. 

The idea, indeed, of his being “the mark of smoky 
muskets,” had given the young schoolmistress some- 
thing of a pang at first, but the summer had passed, 
and no news of him had reached them. The war-fever 
had not raged in that mountain neighborhood—the 
excitement had time to cool before it got to them; large 
villages sometimes take fire, but scattering settlements 
of farm-land seldom; and the township of Titherly, 
spread over twenty miles of mountain bottom, had not 
a hamlet in its whole extent large enough to produce a 
conflagration. 

But when old Humphrey, fumbling for his spectacles, 
opened Louis’ letter, dated the last of August, and read 
it to the half-dozen men loafing around the stage house 
ou the turnpike, there was a little stir and murmur of 
applause. Indeed, it was a letter straightforward and 
manly as Louis was himself, and deserved a murmur 
of applause. 


“ My pear Uncie,” it 1ead, “you have had a great 
deal of trouble with me ever since I came. into yow 
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eare, and I wish, with all my heart, I had been more 
of a comfort to you than I have ever been. It is only 
fair to myself to tell you, though, that I have meant tc 
be. For these three years past, [ have been working 
day and night to get a little money of my own to lay 
out in such improvements as I think would make the 
old farm worth working, and I had hoped next year to 
come back and settle down on it, and take the trouble 
off your hands. 

“ But Pve got to tell you something that you will not 
like to hear any more than I like to tell you, and I have 
put off telling you as long as it was honest. The fact — 
is, Uncle Humphrey, I am going into the army. I 
can’t stand it any longer. I stood by in the Spring and 
paw all the men going off, and I said to myself, ‘there 
are plenty without me, and there is plenty for me to do 
at home.’ It was harder to stay than to go then, for 
people did not know what they were about after that 
news from Sumter, and were only wild to get at the 
Southerners’ throats that instant; they did not know 
how many miles, and how many months lay between 
them and what they wanted to get at then, but they 
know now. And I know; and I am going now because 
I know, and because I am sure I am not going for the 
hurrah and glory of the thing; and the more yearning 
I have for home and the old life and the old place, the 
more I mean to go, and the surer I am, I am doing 
‘ight to go. And I know you are not the one to put a 
traw before me if I see it so; and if you were a young 
man, (Incle Humphrey, you would see it so too. You 
would feel, it was like standing by and seeing your 
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mother struck, or worse than that, like looking on with 
out a word, when ruffians had their hands upon your 
sister. In fine, it has come to that, that ‘I could not 
respect myself if I held back, and that I could not ree: 
I had a claim to the respect of the men and women 
whose respect I care to have, if I did not give up my 
pleasure and my prospects in the world, and my life, if 
there is need of it, to my country in such a time as this. 
I should never expect a blessing on anything I did, if I 
worked for myself and looked after my own interests, 
while the country that I have held by all my life, while 
holding by it cost me nothing, was going to pieces in my 
very sight. It has been my boast and pride everywhere 
I’ve been, the best country that a man ever claimed, 
and the cleanest flag that ever floated ; and you would 
not think me half a man, if I should just find out I 
did not owe her anything. 

“ Who, all, from Titherly, have enlisted? Tell those 
that have not gone already, they had better join my 
company: a dozen or so of Titherly men together would 
make us feel as if the old place were doing something 
for the Union. But we'll talk that all over when I 
come up next week to say good-bye. I wish you had 
some sons of your own, Uncle Humphrey, and then 
you would not mind my going. But you see, if we all 
go at it with a will, we shall make short work of it, and 
I shall be back the sooner with a clear conscience; and 
we shall have something to yarn about over the fire 
when the nights are long and cold. 

“ Your affectionate nephew, 
“ Louis Sourrer.” 
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Louis’ large faith in the patriotism of the men of 
_ Titherly rather pricked their consciences, but it needed 
Louis’ actual presence to move things that had grown 
as fast in the soil as they had; their own oaks and ma 
ples had not struck deeper root. The rural population 
is generally to be divided into two classes: the slow, easy, 
good-natured little minds, and the vicious, stubborn, 
eross-grained little minds. The minds that are not little, 
like Louis Soutter’s, do not long form a portion of the 
rural population. r 
Louis loved the old place with a tenderness that had 
often drawn him back to it from distant lands, but he 
never found it satisfied him ; its narrowness and slowness 
chafed and discontented him; it cramped him; it was 
not the life for him, he could not fold his wings so close. 
And so he was off again, and then tired, again would 
return to the old nest, till the same longing and weari- 
ness drove him out into the world once more. But now 
it seemed he had grown really satiated with the liberty 
he had once so pined for; he had taken his resolve, and 
was working to fit the nest more to his taste, since he 
could not fit his taste to the nest, and wandering and 
purposeless as he had hitherto appeared, his resolutions 
bore the stamp of reality. He had never promised 
anything before; old Humphrey knew it was not a_ 
mere passing whim; and he groaned as he thought what 
the war had cost him, a faithful son and constant com- 
forter in his childless, desolate old age. How often he 
had fancied, as he sat at night by his solitary hearth, 
what it would be to see Louis’ children romping round 
the room and to feel Louis’ cheerful sustaining presence 
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urways near him. His loneliness was ten times drearie1 
now, when he knew how near he had been to the fulfil! 
ment of his hopes, and to what a distance their accom 
plishment had been thrown. 

The schoolmistress seemed in no hurry to reach home 
that afternoon; there was not a daisy in her path she 
did not stoop to pick and pull to pieces, and at every 
rock or fence or other obstacle, she stopped and gazed 
dreamily over the wide landscape spread before her, or 
back on the mountains rising near and dark behind her. 
Her usual path home, shorter by half a mile than the 
highway, lay down the steep side of a hill, passing 
through a long stretch of woodland and emerging again 
into the road, just where the noisy brook, tumbling down 
from the mountain was spanned by a little bridge, and 
beside which stood the low white house she had called 
home from babyhood. 

This young girl was an orphan, and lived, together 
with another orphan, a cousin, under the protection 
and persecution of an old aunt, a harsh voiced, exacting . 
woman, who had evidently brought up these two girls 
for the purpose of pitting them against each other and 
making capital out of the envy she incited in them. 
They were the children of her two sisters, who had died 
early and left them to the zare of husbands who had 
either married again, died, gone to California, or: prac- 
ticed some other arts known to youngish widowers in 
that walk of life, and the little girls devolved naturally 
on their aunt, unfortunately an old termigant, commonly — 
considered a rich woman in those parts, and very com: 
monly detested. She wreaked upon them the spleen 
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engendere] at a very remote period by the better mat 
rimonial luck of her two prettier, softer sisters, and 
seemed to think she did her duty by them best when 
she held up to them most strongly the errors and mis- 
fortunes of their parents, dead, married again or missing, 
She had brought them up, however, thriftily and sensibly 
in many matters, and was in her heart extremely proud of 
their great good looks, and the uncommon aptitude of the 
one for learning, and of the other for keeping house. 

They had both been named for her, by their weak- 
minded young mothers, simply because they wanted to 
propitiate her in some inexpensive manner, and as her 
nam¢ was Frances, and no one had ever dreamed of giv- 
ing her a nickname, they had followed the bent of their 
fancies and the suggestions of the children’s dispositions 
in avoiding the strict letter of the law, and calling them 
respectively Frank and fanny. Frank, the older by 
six months, was a pretty brunette, with deep dark eyes 
and a fine lithe figure, clever and high-spirited, honest 
as daylight, strong in her loves and hates, and with just 
enough of the doublet and hose in her disposition to 
have made it a perfectly unnatural and impossible thing 
to have called her Fanny. The other, on the contrary, 
soft, feminine, blonde to the last degree of blondness, 
coquette to the very heart’s core, but demure and tender 
as a purring kitten, would never have answered to the 
sobriquet of Frank, but seemed born to go through life 
as I’'anny. 

The two, it appeared, were destined to interfere with 
each other in every imaginable manner: natural ene- 
mies, it did not need Aunt Frances’ spiteful goads te 
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drive them as far asunder as the poles. Frank could 
bear anything but slyness and insincerity, and Fanny 
could submit to any trial save that of being outshone 
and dictated to; one was proud and self-willed, the 
other was vain and deceitful, and though they slept in 
the same white bed, in the same white-curtained room, 
and braided their hair before the same greenish per- 
verted mirror, they were less sympathetic even, than a 
pair of rival generals on the eve of an engagement. In- 
deed Frank and Fanny seemed always, so to speak, on 
the eve of an engagement, and nothing but the whole 
some restraint of Aunt Frances’ authority preserved a 
decent show of amity between them. Their tastes 
clashed, their beauty was of violently opposed orders, 
their pursuits were in a high degree inharmonious. 
Fanny always fell in love with Frank’s admirers, and 
endeavored to supplant her; Frank always despised 
Fanny’s friends and avoided them unreservedly. Fanny 
grudged Frank her dark eyes, her talents, and her pretty 
figure, and Frank was secretly consumed with envy 
when she looked at Fanny’s white throat, soft eyes, and 
baby smile. Fanny undermined Frank’s friendships 
and made all manner of trouble between her and the 
few for whom she cared, and Frank was too proud to 
look into the cause, or to do anything but throw 
them off and feel bitter and indignant at the fate that 
brought her vexation and disappointment from every 
source. And so she withdrew more and more within 
herself, and learned to cherish most that inner life of 
half-shaped dreams ard fancies, with which her rival 
rould not meddle. 
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How the brook wrangled and babbled through the 
wood that afternoan while she was loitering home! The 
rain of yesterday had swollen it to formidable propor- 
tions, and the stones on which she daily crossed it in the 
summer time were now invisible; the only thing was te 
follow it till it brought her to the bridge. The cottage 
of the spinster Frances, stood, as such cottages are wont 
to stand, square and fair up to the road, with a low, 
white fence before it, and a great tree in front, shadow- 
ing both house and road. The brook was just at the 
right of it, ranning below the garden, under the bridge, 
and into the fields beyond. 

As she emerged from the woods, and was stooping tc 
get through the bars that separated her from the road- 
side, she heard the sharp report of a vistol, and connect- 
ing all firearms with the war, and all the war with 
Louis, she naturally gave a violent start and turned very 
pale; and looking across the bridge, she saw Louis him- 
self, in an undress uniform that became him vastly, 
standing with a pistol in one hand and Fanny’s hand in 
the other, trying in vain to persuade her she had not 
destroyed herself by her recent exploit; and laughing, 
and pitying, and teasing, and reassuring, all at once. 

“ Look, Fanny,” he cried, “how near you came to 
hitting it; not two feet from the mark! Try again. 
Come, look at me.” 

Fanny looked with timidity, and fled away and hid 
her eyes as he took aim. Now, a handsome man rarely 
looks handsomer than when he assumes the attitude 
ussumed by Louis at that moment, and Fanny looked at 
him with admiration all the while that she pretendeu 
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not to look, and thought in her secret soul he was better 
than all Titherly put together. She gave a little shriek 
when the pistol went off, and hid her eyes again, only 
_ recovering after another period of expostulation on 
Louis’ part, and at last consenting to approach the mark, 
to see how near he had come to it. She crept towards 
the old tree on which the paper was fixed, very much 
as if it were a battery which might open fire on her at 
any moment, and Louis watched her, and laughed, and 
admired. When, however, she reached the target she 
fell into the most artless ecstacies over the skill that 
had put the bullet directly through its heart, not a 
hair’s breadth to be desired on this side or on that. It 
is delightful to a man to have a sweet, fair-haired girl 
in artless ecstacies about him, and Louis was quite 
human enough to enjoy the homage, whether he believed 
in it or not. Indeed there was a careless ease in hiy 
manner and a laugh in his eye that indicated he was 
amusing himself with it more than being ensnared by it. 
He was waiting for Frank and making love to Fanny, 
pour passer le temps. 

But how could Frank know this? There was “a knot 
in his throat” as he started forward to meet her on the 
bridge, dropping Fanny and the pistol unceremoniously, 
all the laugh going out of his eye, and all the ease out 
of his manner as he caught sight of her. He was stiff 
and constrained for the five minutes that Frank leaned 
against the birch tree by the bridge and talked to him. 
Fanny, meanwhile, piquée to the last degree, darted 
revengeful looks at both out of her soft blue eyes, and 
stood silent, braiding two branches of golden rod to 
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pether, and listening attentively. Frank had not a 
tinge of color in her cheeks; but a flame went to her 
eyes, and they were beautiful. Her voice was low; it 
came near not being at all, there was such a strong pain 
grasping at her throat, and such a tightening round her 
heart. 

“ How late you are, Frank,” Louis said by and by, 
uncomfortably. “I thought you let the youngsters out 
at four.” 

“ Yes, generally I do, but they have been very trou- 
blesome to-day.” 

“Tl bet they’re often that,” Louis returned. “ Are 
you tired of school keeping yet, I wonder ?” 

“ Tired of it? O no.” 

“ Tt would not be like you to acknowledge you were 
ever tired of anything, if I remember right,” he said, 
glancing down at her. 

She did not make him any answer, and there was 
avery blank period of silence. Louis broke it at last 
by saying desperately, looking at the bunch of daisies 
in Frank’s unmoved hands, 

“ T never see a daisy without thinking of the old red 
school-house. Do you remember how you used to tell 
my fortune for me every day with one when we went 
to school together ?” 

Frank signified that she did remember, by a very 
unemphasised “ Yes,” and Louis went on, stooping 
down and picking a bunch that grew by the bridge. 

“Do you believe in them any more? For [ve a 
fancy they’re somewhat given to exaggeration.” 

‘© No,” said Frank, ‘I do not believe in them at all.” 
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For she had been trying “whether her love loved her 
or no” all the way home that afternoon with very 
flattering results. 

“ Still,” said Louis, “for the sake of our ancient faith, 
I wish you’d try again for me. Here, you shall choose 
the daisy. Now, let me have the truth.” 

Frank hesitated a moment and looked at the daisy 
as if it would hurt her to take it out of Louis’ hand, 
but she caught Fanny’s eye, and took it instantly. 
Fanny drew near, and Louis looked on with an affect- 
ation of great interest; all eyes were on the daisy, as 
Frank slowly and indifferently pulled off leaf after leaf 
of it. 

The three made a very pretty group, so silent, en- 
grossed and graceful were their attitudes; the shady 
bridge, with the brook glancing below in the declining 
sunshine of the autumn afternoon, the low white cottage 
with its curl of smoke, the cows waiting at the bars 
beyond; what a picture it was for Louis to carry away 
with him to the stern scenes towards which he had set 
his face! He comprehended it all with a quick glance, 
but most of all he saw Frank, pale, unmoved and silent. 
How changed she was to him, how strange her manner 
was ; what had come over her, what didit mean? Like 
many another daring handsome man, with marvellous 
vanity about all other women’s appreciation of him, he 
had not a grain of presumption about the only one he 
eared to please. If he had not cared, he would have 
thought, with clear good sense, why of course she likes 
me ; she has never seen any other man who was not 
half aclown. She is too clever not to see the difference, 
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and too thoroughly a woman not to feel it. But he dia 
sare, and so he was blind and weak as any other man, 
and his strength of will and steadfastness of purpose 
promised to ba of small advantage to him. 

“Do not keep me in suspense any longer, pray,” he 
eried at last, as Frank dropped the last leaf into the 
stream. “ Does she love me, quick ?” 

“No, said Frank, raising her eyes slowly and lookin 
at him for a moment eae 

“No?” cried Louis with a thrill of something inde- 
scribable in his voice, returning her gaze intently. 
“ No? I don’t believe it—I’ll stake my life she does !” 

A quick flush came over Frank’s face as she turned 
away. “ You ought to know,” she said with a slight 
shrug. “I hope you’re not mistaken.” 

“ Now!” cried Fanny, in her light girlish voice, sueh 
a contrast at the moment to the smothered feeling that 
the other two betrayed. ‘“ Now, Frank, you ought to 
be ashamed. I counted every leaf you pulled, and on 
my honor it.did not come out no! Louis, let me tell — 
your fortune for you !” 

“ Yes, Fanny, that is right,” said Louis in a different 
voice. ‘You'll take my part: Frank hasn’t forgotten 
how to be perverse, I see. We'll tell her fortune for 
aer, you and I, and convince her she’s mistaken if she 
counts upon the fidelity of any man alive!” 

‘Oh, I don’t count upon any one’s fidelity—not even 
on my own,” Frank said with an insincere laugh as she 
moved away, and Louis turned quickly towards Fanny, 
who met him with a balmy flood of smiles, and invited 
him silently te soothe his ruffled temper in her happier 
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mood. He was only too glad to be soothed on any 
terms, and in the confident assurance that Frank must 
see them somewhere from the silent house into which 
she had withdrawn, he lingered on the bridge with 
Fanny for a full half hour, indulging her generously in 
her fancy for flirtation, and throwing all the devotion 
into his manner that he would have shown if Frank had 
been really in sight. 

It was not until Aunt Frances’ sharp voice summoned 
her in to tea, that he started up from his lounging 
attitude at Fanny’s side, and with many low words and 
laughing adieux, took the path up the hill towards 
Humphrey’s farm. T'anny came in, pouting and slow, 
to tea; received the old termagant’s tirade in silence, 
and ate her meal in an abstracted manner. Aunt 
Frances, who was secretly pleased with Louis’ attentions 
to her, scolded all the more, and brought the subject of 
her loitering up incessantly. 

Frank’s eyes and cheeks burned so she longed to get 
away from sight, but that was not to be allowed her. 
Aunt Frances ordered Fanny sharply to put away the 
tea-things, while Frank picked up the stitches she had 
dropped. Thereby Frank’s hands were full, and she 
was kept under the sharp old eyes, whose scrutiny she 
hated so, while Fanny moved languidly about the room, 
flouncing and pouting whenever she was spoken to 

bout her delinquencies of the afternoon, and putting 

the china down with a thump at every word. Frank 

would have thrown the knitting work in her aunt’s face 

and darted from the room, but for the pride that kept 

her still before her rival. Fanny should never see she 
2 
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eared a straw; but Fanny would have been blind 
indeed if she had failed to interpret the lurid eyes and 
flushed cheeks of her cousin. 

“ Ah,” she thought with a thrill of triumph, “ now 
I have her; now we'll see which will have most to say 
about Louis Soutter’s fortune !” 
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CHAPTER II. 
HIGH NOON. 


‘¢ The <unniest things throw sternest shade, 
And there ig even a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid !’’—Hoop. 


A BEAUTIFUL, clear autumn morning succeeded, ana 
Frank, in its brightness, and in her honest, earnest work 
tried to forget the unhappy phantoms of pain and jeal- 
ousy that had filled the previous night. During her 
quick walk to school, while the cool air was blowing in 
her face and the young blood was stirring in her veins, 
she almost fancied she had conquered ; but when that 
passed, and the common worky-day pressure came upon 
her, she began to see what a weariness it all was, and 
what a strength of hope had gone from her since she 
laid it down yesterday. 

The children were unusually quiet and docile, the 
school-room wore its pleasantest expression, for on a 
cool, sunny morning it was capable of a pleasant ex- 
pression, being very swept and trim in its aspect always 
at the beginning of the day, and having the shade of 
the great hickory between it and the eastern sun. The 
children generally behaved themselves decently during 
the first half of their Jay’s incarceration, and did not 
begin to be vicious and unbearable till they were hot 
and tired and miserable. Frank knew she would have 
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lost her situation if she had suggested it was wicked te 
keep little children’s minds and. bodies so long upon the 
rack, so she did not say anything about it; but she 
re which part of the day must be used if aha wanted 
to get anything into their minds, and the mornings were 
the busiest and the happiest by far. She looked pale 
that morning though, pleasant as it was, and more than 
once put her hand to her forehead, as the children 
thronged about her with their nasal recitations. The 
youngest class in spelling were up, chubby little coun- 
try darlings, with fat legs and puffed cheeks, like a 
group of pede S ayeale and she was always merci- 
al to them, piel they were fiery trials every one, and 
made it a point to forget their alphabet faster than she 
could teach it to then 

She was still sitting by her desk, with the little row 
of puffed cheeks and round heads ranged before her, 
and one flaxen-haired darling standing by her knee and 
looking over the book she held, when a slight move- 
ment outside, and a general turning of eyes to the door, 
attracted her attention. An awe-struck silence fell upon 
the children as the door opened and a tall young man 
appeared. 

“May I come in, Miss Warrington 2” he said, coming 
in, notwithstanding. There was nothing of ate swag- 
ger about him, ane a good deal more of assurance ‘hie 
there had been the cine before. He had evidently 
been thinking matters over, and had come to the con- 
clusion that He had not so much reason to despond as he 
had feared at first, and that the way to win Frank War- 
rington was neither by being her abject suitor nor he: 
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cousin’s lover. He saw nothing to discourage him 
zither in her varying color, as he made his way across 
the school-room, and penetrated into the circle uf round 
heads. Laying his hand on the nearest one, and twist- 
ing it towards him, as if it had been an overgrown 
orange, he said, “‘ Let me hear you spell: I taught Miss 
Warrington her letters, and I know almost as much as 
she does, even if she is the mistress.” 

A low murmur of laughter rippled across the infantile 
sea, and Frank averted her eyes and asked her visitor to 
sit down. 

With all my heart; but where shall I find a seat ?” 

“T am not prepared for visitors. Tom, let Mr. Soutter 
have your place for a little while, and go down by Rich 
ard, will you?” 

Mr. Soutter sat down in Tom’s vacated seat, and telling 
Frank not to let him interrupt her, leaned over the desk 
and made out the names carved on it as if they interested 
him extremely, occasionally talking in a low tone to his 
little neighbor, while she attempted to resume her class. 
The children, however, were far too much engrossed 
with the wonderful addition to their company to be 
very satisfactory pupils, and the teacher, finding her 
thoughts considerably unsettled too, was very sharp anc 
exacting with them, sending some of them off to their 
seats in disgrace, and keeping the residue standing 
betore her to study their lesson over, while she set the 
copies for the older girls. 

‘Let me do that,” said Louis, confidently, taking up 
a pen. “I am equal to it, assure you. How many 
pages per diem do you ~nake those poor down-trodden 
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children write, I beg to know?” he added, tumbling 
over the pile of copy-books. 

Frank thanked him as she gave them to him, without 
looking at him, then told the boys to bring her their 
slates. The boys were apt to be extremely trying in 
the matter of arithmetic, and she would have given a 
good deal to have got rid of them just then; but there 
was an indomitable pride about her that made her deny 
even to herself that she was unequal to the task. She 
tried not to think Louis was listening when he was 
silent, and she tried not to hear his low voice when he 
spoke to those beside him. She tried faithfully, but the 
result was not favorable to the children or herself. 
This time, however, they did not suffer very much, for 
bending herself to the task, she helped them liberally, 
and fulfilled her resolution of getting through it at all 
hazards. 

‘Is arithmetic considered the strong point of the 
school, Frank?’ Louis said, with a quiet laugh in his 
eye, as he handed her back the copy-books; then, with- 
out waiting for an answer, half impatiently, 

“‘Isn’t it almost time for recess? Do let the young 
ones go and play.” 

“They had their recess five minutes before you eame,” 
she answered, taking up the books. 

“Bother! And they don’t go out again till noon ?” 

‘No, not again till noon.” 

* Well, then, I’ll have to write one more copy and gc 
out myself, for Uncle Humphrey takes his dinner on the 


noon mark, as it were, and J must not keep him waiting 
this last day.” 
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“You go to-morrow, then?” asked Frank, relenting. 

“Yes, to-morrow,‘ by the dawn’s early light.’ Heigho, 
Frank, I hope yow’re going to give me a thought now 
and then ?” 

“That’s the least your friends can do,” Frank said, 
turning over the pile of copy-books. 

“Well, I don’t ask it of many friends.” 

“‘T am sure you might safely; nobody could refuse te 
remember a soldier kindly now-a-days.” 

‘You haven’t sent so many from here that you have 
to be very economic of your kind thoughts, have you ?” 
Louis said with a little irritation. 

“¢ No, I am sorry to say, you have a right to them all, 
as far as that is concerned.” 

“Well, see that you are honest in giving them to me, 
then,” and tearing a leaf from a copy-book before him, 
he began to write silently while she went on with her 
duties. She soon wondered whether he had forgotten 
all about her, he seemed so absorbed and absent, but at 
length he arose, and pushing aside his chair, came to the 
desk where she was sitting, again in difficulties with the 
spelling class, but keeping up a brave behaviour. 

He took up his cap from the floor where it had fallen, 
brushed it off, and leaning down a moment to pull the 
hair of the cherub nearest to Frank’s knee, he tossed a 
folded scrap of paper into her lap, saying, sotto voce, 

“ Read that, Frank, if you can spare the time to-day, 
and let me find an answer in your desk to-morrow morn- 
ing. Il stop and look for it when I pass by here early 
ph my way to meet the stage. Good bye.” 

He did not look at her nor offer to shake hands, but 
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turned quickly about, and with a careless parting varese 
to the little ones who were in his way, and a nod to the 
other children, he strode across the room and disap 
peared from their admiring eyes. It was all like a dream 
tu her; she did not touch the note, but went on with 
the lesson without moving her attitude at all; feeling as 
if her fate lay in it, but knowing she could not read it 
till the children were whooping and shouting at their 
play a half hour hence. 

At the first stroke of twelve, they started crazily for 
the door, pushing, rushing, shrieking. Save only two 
boys whom she had condemned to confinement for some 
paltry error early in the day, and the tall girl in the 
pink frock, who professed a headache and an intention 
of eating her dinner in the schoolroom. ‘lhe school- 
mistress sat silent, looking over exercises, writing copies, 
putting down the morning’s marks, with but one thought 
in her mind, that of getting rid of the tall girl in the 
pink frock and the stupid boys, and being left to herself 
for one brief mement. But that was not to be. The 
hour passed on, other children straggled in to keep that 
abominable child company, to ransack their desks, over- 
look their workboxes; and one o’clock struck, and 
Frank’s hour of grace was over. 

Ah, the length of that afternoon! But it passed, and 
the children once more shouting, rushing, pushing, burst 
into liberty, and left their mistress sitting silently at her 
desk. She of the pink calico indeed showed an inclina- 
tion to linger, but finally all excuses were exhausted, 
and she took up her march for home. Frank gave a sigh 
of relief, and sitting down by the open window leaned 
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her cheek against the frame and looked out. Five mm1- 
nutes more, and she should know what the note con- 
tained, whether it were a mere good-bye, more or less 
tender, some trifling explanation or apology or—she 
feared her fate too much. It was many minutes before 
she drew the letter from her pocket and essayed to read 
what follows quietly : 


“It is not my fault, I am sure you will see, that I have 
to write to you to-day instead of speaking to you. How- 
ever, I suppose I need not regret it very much, for if 
you do not know what I am going to say, it is very little 
matter how I say it and if you do, and have the right 
sort of an answer to give me, it is equally little niatter. 
Aud maybe it will be easier to bear my fate, if it’s a 
hard one, by myselt, than if you were looking on and 
dealing it to me with your own lips. 

* For I take it, a man’s pride is not very different from 
a woman’s, though you all make small allowance for it; 
aud while a man has not any right to weigh it a mo- 
ment in the scale against his love, it may semetimes 
hold him back till he sees whether or no he is rushing 
into certain disappointment. But now I find J have not 
time for that, and I find too, when it comes to parting, I 
cannot go away without my answer, whatever it may be 

“Tam sure you have guessed what I came to Titherly 
for; I believe I have always loved you, Frunk, and I 
believe too, you have always known it, though of late 
we have seemed so far apart, and so like strangers when 
we have met, I have sometimes doubted whether you 
remembered I have not at this moment one single clue 

Q%* 
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to your feelings towards me. I do not know that I have 
any reason to believe that you will listen to me; but 
since you are the cnly woman I have ever loved or ever 
shall love, I suppose you have a right to know it, what 
ever pain it may give me to tell it to you. 

“Frank, other men love you; I do not doubt they 
are in earnest, but their earnest is not equal to mine, 
though very likely I cannot make you understand it. It 
has been the thought of you, growing stronger and 
warmer ever since I came to be a man, that has kept 
me from being the worthless wanderirg fellow every 
one predicted I should be. Heaven knows I am far 
enough from being worthy of you now, but I am not so 
far as | should have been without the hope of you. Still, 
if you do not understand me, and cannot return my love, 
you need not fear for me, and you need not think about 
the pain you giveme. There is enough to be done in 
the world to keep a man from ruin, even if all pleasure 
and hope are left out. I think now I1 should stand a 
nrmer soldier and a better man if I had the right to 
think you loved me; that may be a fancy, and perhaps 
[ shall be worth more to my country if she is my only 
mistress, and if I like life less than death. So you need 
not be afraid to tell me the truth, whatever it is—and ] 
almost know what it is—but you'll give me a kind 
thought now and then as you have promised, and re- 
member always what good friends we were when we 
went to school together. God bless you.” 


She sat still, with the letter in her lap, and her eyes 
fixed on the floor. It was almost worse than pain for 
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the instant, this sudden, strong rush of joy, for whick 
she was not ready—the crowning of her life at this 
strange era, the sudden glory of light at this dark hour. 
Everything was changed; there was nothing left to fear ; 
all hope had for the moment found its consummation, 
and there was nothing left to hope: a strange moment, 
the perfection of human happiness, with the vague, un- 
gatistied yearning of the immortal underlying it. 
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CHA eet 
MIDNIGHT. 


*‘ As I have seen a boat go down 
In quiet waters suddenly ; 
When not a wave was on the sea, 
Nor in the sky a frown.” 


Larz in the afternoon Frank shut down her desk 
upon the folded slip of paper that contained her answer, 
thinking with a strange rush of emotion of the hand 
that would next raise the lid and touch the paper she 
had just laid in it. In the grey dawn of to-morrow 
morning the departing soldier would be coming there to 
know his fate—a fate that would give strength and 
courage to him, and make all the journey light. 

It was all misty and unreal to her—the walk home, 
the meeting with her cousin, the slow passing of the 
evening. She knew there was no hope of seeing him 
before he went; his resolution and her infatuation had 
made that impossible ; he was five long miles away that 
night, the great man of a war meeting that had been 
threatening to convene for weeks, but which needed the 
enthusiasm that his presence had supplied. No, she 
could not see him, before daylight he would be gone; 
that miserable little letter was all the clue he could 
have to what was throbbing in her heart. So much for 
his pride and her temper. But he loved her, and that 
was happiness enough. 


fond 
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She wondered as she went up to her room, earlier 
than usual, hoping to be alone, if Fanny saw what she 
would fain have concealed from all eyes that did not 
love her. Yes, Fanny had seen, little doubt of that, 
and Fanny was already in their room, already at the 
giass, pulling down her long, light hair, and showering 
it about her shoulders. An indiscriminate litter of col 
lars, sleeves, ribbons, and nets lay on the table below 
the glass; Frank took her own off absently, and threw 
them in a drawer. Aunt Frances’ scanty hair would 
have stood on end if she could have seen the careless 
ways her two pretty nieces were getting into; all her 
rigorous teaching seemed to avail them little when they 
came to have anything pleasanter or more momentous 
on their minds. Frank was a long while in undressing 
herself, and when at length she approached the glass, 
Fanny was before it still, listlessly braiding her hair. 

‘You need not move,” she said in a softer voice than 
usual; “I only want my Bible.” And she put out her 
hand to reach it from under the heap of muslins on the 
table. 

“Stop,” cried Fanny; “it isn’t there.” 

Before the words were out of her mouth Frank had 
withdrawn her hand, but her quick movement had 
scattered on the floor the débris of her cousin’s toilet. 
Fanny stooped hastily to pick them up, but not before 
Frank’s eye had caught the gleam of a golden chain 
with a trinket attached, that Fanny flung hastily about 
her neck and buried in her bosom. The action gave 
her a vague feeling of suspicion, but took no certain 
shape, till bending down, she picked up an open letter 
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that Fanny had overlookod in her hurried search upor 
the floor. Her eye tell on it as she took it up; the 
envelope had been torn off; she only caught « few 
words, but they seemed for the moment, to take her 
‘reath away. A few words, and a signature in a 
faniliar hand. With a half-bewildered manner, she 
held it out to Fanny, who seized it with a guilty flash 
thrust it in a drawer, and turned the key. 

“There is your Bible,” Fanny volunteered, pointing 
to a little volume by the window. She took it and sat 
down by the light, opening it at the accustomed place. 
But her face had a vacant look, and Fanny felt certain, 
as she lay covertly watching her with half-closed eyes, 
that she did not know a word she read; and when she 
closed the book mechanically and knelt down, Fanny 
knew also that she did not say her prayers. 

After a few moments Fanny saw her face again, as 
she arose and went across the room softly, as if she were 
afraid of herself, and laid down her bible, picked up a 
leaf that had fallen out, replaced it absently, and then 
put out the light, and creeping to bed, lay down 
quietly. 

Fanny would not close her eyes lest she should fall 
asleep; she hardly breathed, listening for her cousin’s 
movements; but beyond a low, short, uneven breathing, 
she heard nothing that repaid her vigilance. Her com- 
panion did not stir a limb, or turn a hair’s breadth from 
the attitude in which she had first lain down. But she 
was not asleep ; no sleeper ever breathed that suppressed, 
choked breath, and lay so marble still, and kept such 
unrelaxed control of breath and muscle. For hours 
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they lay so, within touch of each other, not ten inuhes 
bpace between them, nothing but the darkness hiding 
their restless eyes, and strange eagerness of look. 

But a little after midnight, weariness began to glaze 
Fanny’s cat-like eye; she roused herself and tried to 
shake off the coming drowsiness, and believed she was 
quite awake, and then in a few moments she gave a 
little toss, and a little sigh, and nestled her cheek down 
on her arm and was fast asleep. 

Her companion drew a longer, freer breath, and 
raised herself softly on her arm, and bent her heac 
down to listen. Yes, that was true sleep, though it war 
along time before she could bring herself to trust it. 
At last she ventured to rise up, and with a cautious 
hand reach out and strike a light. 

Half sitting on the side of the bed, with one foot 
touching the floor, she shaded the light from the 
sleeper’s eyes with her hand, and bent over her. The 
sleep of innocence and simplicity it seemed; the soft 
braids of her hair lay loosely about her neck ; the low 
breath came and went evenly between her pretty lips; 
one white hand was under her smooth cheek, the other 
lay exposed and baby-like upon her breast. A gleam 
of the chain about her neck directed Frank’s creeping 
fingers to the locket hidden in her bosom, and with 
parted lips and suspended breath, she drew it softly 
forth. The candle-light shining up from the hand that 
shaded it, showed a very different face from the 
sleeper’s, as she bent down and gazed upon the 
picture. 


A long deep gaze, and then she softly put it back 
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within the white folds of the dress from whence she had 
taken it, and raising herself, put down the candle on the 
floor, aud standing up, tried to move softly from the bed. 
But from some cause, perhaps her painful and long 
constraint, she staggered and could scarcely stand. 
She put her hand to her head for a moment, and sat 
down upon the edge of the bed to recover herself. She 
soon conquered the dizziness, and rising, went softly to 
where her clothes lay and began to put them on. A 
most hurried toilet, over which she threw a grey cloak 
that hung upon the door, and drew the hood up over 
her head. Then glancing again at the sleeping face 
upon the pillow, she satisfied herself she had not been 
incautious, and blowing out the candle, crept stealthily 
over to the door. 

The passage way was literal night, and the staircase 
was a harrow, crazy, winding one, that was treacherous 
at noonday even, but she had climbed it much too 
often to be betrayed by it. Her aunt’s door stood dis- 
trustfully ajar, characteristic of the woman within, who 
grudged the hours of sleep that necessitated a brief 
respite from picket. But bon gré mal gré, the old 
woman slept like lead, and her niece stole past un- 
challenged, undid cautiously the fastenings of the door 
that led into the porch, and was presently out into the 
night alone. 

Without, it was dark and heavy and still: the 
weather had changed since sundown, and a wild autumn 
storm had begun to accumulate its forces round the 
‘mountain. Its bursting might be two days off as yet; 
but the intervening time would be more gloomy and 
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oppressive than the crisis. She felt her way down 
the path and out the gate; it was blindingly black, 
for she had not yet got the glare of the candle out ot 
her eyes. Once into the road, however, and beyond 
the shadow of the tree and house, the darkness began 
to litt a little, and she could discern dimly the bridge 
and the bars beyond. Hurrying over the fence, she 
struck into the path which led across the field, keeping 
it however with great difficulty, for it was too dark to 
see anything upon the ground; the great black mountain 
rising before her and sometimes a near tree or projecting 
rock, were all she could discriminate, even after her 
eyes were habituated to the gloom. The grass was 
long and wet, and her feet struggled harassingly through 
it when she lost the path, but at last she gained the 
entrance to the wood, and pushed her way into it. 

A narrow and sufficiently tortuous path at noonday, 
it was terrible at night, and its steepness and uncertainty 
made it entirely unfrequented after sundown, but she 
had not stopped to think of that. Groping along with 
outstretched arms to guide herself between ‘the thickly 
standing trees, stumbling over the logs and rocks that 
lay plentifully along the uneven ground, there was not 
mueh time for thought or fear; it was a hand to hand 
fight with darkness and solitude and the waking forest. 
She heard more than once, as for a moment she paused 
to breathe, the soft step of some prowling beast ; once, 
when she lost the path, her foot sank down deep in the 
loose earth, and she heard the low hiss of a brood of 
snakes below, but she was not aware of anything that 
answered to the name of fear: no doubt she did feel it. 
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‘and would pay for it long after, but now it was lost ir 
the presence of something stronger. 

At last she reached the limits of the forest, and sank 
down for a moment on the stile where she rested every 
day on her way to school, where, that very afternoon, 
she had lingered long and dreamily as she came home. 
Something that looked to her like a streak of dawn, in 
the distant east made her start up and hurry on. A 
half mile still lay between her and the school-house, a 
half mile of clear, open hard road, and in ten minutes 
her hand was on the latch of the unlocked door. 

What a solitude, what a listening silence reigned in 
this daily tumultuous room, where she had hardly ever 
been silent and alone in all her experience of it, and 
which she never before had entered but in daylight, and 
for the actual realities of working and carrying out the 
daily business of her life. There were loud echoes and 
reverberations as she went across the room, and opened 
and let fall accidentally the cover of a desk. It was 
worse by far than the solitude and darkness of the 
wood. She trembled from head to foot as she laid her 
hand upon the cover of her own desk and lifted it, 
pausing, listening and lookinground. The darkness did 
not impede her much; her hand touched instantly the 
object of her search ; crushing it between her fingers, 
she dropped the desk cover, sprang down and hurried 
to the door, only stopping to close it as she had found 
it, then flying along the road like one pursued, starting 
and. trembling at every sound, terrified and panting. 

When she reached the bars below the bridge, day had 
begun faintly and distantly to dawn, and she crept inte 
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the house, glad to forget in its continued darkness, that 
light was about to rise anew upon a world grown so 
blank and bitter to her. 

All was still and at rest, as when she went away 
She climbed, with limbs that almost failed her, up the 
narrow twisted stairs; listened for a moment, as she 
entered the dark room, for Fanny’s even breath, threw 
off her clothes, and with the hand that held the note 
hidden in her bosom, crept shivering into bed, and lay 
her burning head upon the pillow from which she was 
not again to lift it, till many suns had risen and set, and 
many changes had passed over her, and the peril of 
death had been very near her. 
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CHAPIN LV: 
THE CHILL OF DAWN. 


“ Fleet-footed is the approach of woe, 
But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs.”’ 


Tur dangerous illness that succeeded that right waa 
passed, and Frank had come out of it, to the surprise of 
those who had watched her, unimpaired in mind and 
with a wonderful remnant of bodily strength. She had 
left behind, it seemed, beauty and youth and interest in 
life, and shorn of these, was to begin the world and 
make her way through it with what courage she could 
command. Life in any event would have been earnest 
work to her; now it had a promise of something more 
than earnestness. 

When consciousness first returned to her, and opening 
her eyes, she looked around upon the familiar, silent 
room, her glance went intuitively to the chair beside 
the door, with a wonder that her grey cloak was not 
lying on it, and then she felt in her bosom for the note. 
It was not there, and the empty hand she looked at was 
thin and white, and she was alone upon the bed, and 
the room was scrupulously in order, and her aunt sat 
opposite to her bolt upright, with arms folded, looking 
at her rigorously. Then it all came to her, and her 
wind cleared suddenly and with a painful distinctness. 
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That night, which she had been living over in such 
multiplied and varied phases of distress, was separated 
from her by weeks, not hours. She had been at the 
threshold of escape, but had been cruelly turned back. 

The old woman saw the gleam of intelligence that 
had lighted her face when she roused, and, coming to 
the bed, said, 

“ How are you, Frances? You have been very sick, 
you know—” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, shutting her eyes and turn- 
ing her face away, and there the colloquy ended. For 
hours she lay with closed eyes and averted face, and for 
hours her nurse sat doggedly and watched her. Once 
she saw her face work painfully, and her fingers twist 
themselves with vehemence together, but that passed 
instantly, and she lay as if asleep. 

The first moment that day that she was left alone, she 
started from the bed and staggered across the room. 
Supporting herself by a chair, she pulled open a drawer, 
and lying on the top of it, smeothed out and folded, she 
saw her own note. She did not touch it, but shut the 
drawer, and attempted to regain the bed, on the side of 
which the returning attendant found her, insensible and 
ghastly pale. 

From the moment that she saw the note, her resolu 
tion was taken. Since Fanny knew it, all the world, 
her world, knew it. She wanted to live now, to get 
away from it. She hated every stone, every tree she 
looked out at from her window. She loathed every 
article of furniture in the room she had slept in from a 
baby. She turned sick at the familiar names, the daily 
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chit chat that she heard. She shrank from the sight of 
every one except her aunt, and she only submitted te 
her presence as a necessity. She looked at her future 
with a stolid, defiant courage. The momentary softness 
that had made her yearn for death was gone. She was 
so changed, even the dulled perceptions of her aunt 
recognized the alteration. The impatience and wilful 
ness of other times had gone; but instead had come a 
resolute, unimpassioned self-reliance, harder much to 
overbear and thwart. 

Early in her convalescence, she had missed, through- 
out the day, Fanny’s voice and step about the house, 
and one morning, turning to her aunt, had asked the 
reason. 

“Fanny had taken the school,” had been the answer, 
with a doubtful look, to see how the interrogator would 
receive the intelligence she was supplanted. 

An expression of relief passed over Frank’s face ; 
that the school was cared for, removed another obstacle 
from her path. The most serious remained. She 
desired to go without acting in disobedience to her 
aunt. To go, she was determined of course; but if - 
possible, she desired to go pacifically and lawfully. 

How it was accomplished she hardly knew herself; 
but one morning, a month after her decided convales- 
cence, she awoke with the thought, almost a happiness, 
that that day she might begin her preparations. Per- 
haps Aunt Frances knew she had better yield her con 
sent than have her authority openly set at naught; 
perhaps she felt that the girl had outgrown her, and 
could no longer be coerced. At all events, she yielded 
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at last, an ungracious consent that Frank should try her 
fortune at school-teaching in the city. 

The preliminaries were svon arranged. Frank’s 
father had a sister living there, a widow, of middle age, 
who had often supplicated in vain a sight of her only 
brother’s only child since she had grown to woman 
hood. To her she was to be consigned, and the world 
lay before her. 

Whether Fanny were pleased, chagrined, or puzzled 
by her cousin’s resolution, it was difficult to guess. 
They saw little of each other now. Fanny’s duties at 
the school kept her away from home till a late hour of 
the afternoon. Since Frank’s illness they no longer 
shared the same room, and their mutual avoidance was 
too earnest to be ineffectual. Frank’s recovery had 
been very rapid; her illness had begun early in Sep- 
tember, and by the middle of October even Aunt 
Frances admitted, grumblingly, there was no reason 
why she should not go, if she were ready. 

It spoke rather ill for her sensibility, the kind-hearted 
neighbors thought, that she should be going from their 
midst without a single token of regret; that the girl 
who had been so much their pride and favorite, should 
be turning her back upon them without a pretence that 
she felt sorry she was doing so. If they had known 
the morbid eagerness with which she counted the days ~ 
till she sheuld be away, the aversion with which she 
turned from everything that reminded her of her past 
life among them, they would have been more outraged 
even than they were. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TWILIGHT. 


‘¢ All bright hopes and hues of day 
Have faded into twilight gray.’ 


Ir was the dull twilight of a rainy day; Frank liad 
just arrived in the great city she had decided should be 
her home; the carriage rolled carelessly and heavily on, 
in the lolling, heedless manner that hacks assume when 
vhey are conscious of an undistinguished traveller within. 
The mud splashed up sometimes upon the carriage win- 
dows, and sometimes the wheels grazed the wheels of a 
cart or the shins of an omnibus horse, making always a 
little delay and eliciting a broadside of curses from the 
drivers of the vehicles. For the first time, her heart 
pegan to sink a very, very little. The lamps blinked 
drearily through the dismal fog; the men and women 
whom she looked out at were wet and cold and miser- 
able—the children’s faces sent a shiver through her. 
Their route lay through a low and obscure portion of 
the city; the driver swung heedlessly round abrupt 
corners, and drove with equal indifference and inatten- 
tion through choked side streets and crowded crossings. 
Frank had been very brave in dealing with ideas, 1t 
remained to be seen of what sex her courage was when 
it came to the treatment of material terrors. 

The driver rather abruptly drew up before a corner 
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store, the traffic of which was proclaimed by the low 
inside shutters, banging baize door, and enticing show 
of kegs upon the pavement. Throwing the reins upon 
the horses’ backs, he got down, muttering as he passed 
the window something about asking the way inside, and 
went into the shop. She started forward and called to 
him, but it was too late, the baize door closed upon 
him, and there was nothing for her to do but wait for 
him. The neighborhood was anything but pleasant, 
the people who passed were anything but reassuring. 
Two or three rough looking men went up to the shop, 
and disappeared behind the baize door; several women, 
with dirty dresses drabbling on the pavement, and 
coarse, hard faces illumined by the light from over the 
entrance, passed under it, but went plodding on, as if 
even the sorry solace that it offered were denied to 
them ; the very children were haggard and repulsive. 

Frank had disabused her mind of any fears that the 
horses might start, by one glance out at them. With 
heads hanging down, and the most weary expression in 
their angular outlines, they stood in a cloud of steam, 
on three legs each, ambitious of nothing so much as of 
being let alone, occupants of that one spot till the crack 
of doom, their only condition, permission to change a 
leg every century or so, and to lie down, at the final 
dissolution of mundane things. 

After a lapse of five minutes, the driver emerged 
from behind the green baize, accompanied by a red 
faced man, who mounted with him on the box, and the 
horses patiently gathered up their legs and put them. 
selves in motion, their dream of the millennium cruelly 
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dispersed. The streets, after this, grew a little cleaner 
and clearer, and Frank found how uneasy she had been 
by the relief she felt, when she saw by the letters on the 
lamp-post that they were in the street she had been 
directed to. She began to count the numbers—Jehu 
was counting too; they were going slowly along, close 
up by the pavement, jolting and plunging and sliding 
occasionally down into the gutter. Presently he drew 
up before a small, two-story, brick house, and getting 
down, said, with his head at the carriage window, that 
this was the number, he believed; should he ring the 
bell ¢ | 

“ Yes, he might ring it,” Frank said, with an uncom- 
fortable misgiving as she caught sight of a bill upon 
the house, and looked in vain for a gleam of light in 
any of its close-shut windows. Indeed, the whole front 
had such an indescribable look of vacancy, that she did 
not wonder at all, when, after several vigorous pulls at 
the bell, the ring of which they could distinctly hear, 
and after several intervals of waiting, the man came 
down the steps and told her he did not believe there 
was anybody living in the house. 

“She must have moved,” she said hurriedly, trying to 
open the coach door; “the neighbors may know; wait 
till I ask.” 

The latch was very much out of order; it had proba- 
bly been subjected to so many drunken fumblings and 
tempestuous assaults that it was incapable of under- 
standing any milder touch. 

“ Softly, softly,” said the man, “ there isn’t no such 

ourrv.” 
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He worked at it for some time, and at length released 
her. She hurried up the steps of the next house and 
rang impatiently. A sour-faced woman responded to 
the summons with a step the very reverse of impatient. 
She was economical of her words, and Frank had the 
door shut aw nez,and went down the steps with the 
laconic sentence, ‘“ Knows nothin’ of ’em” ringing in 
her ears. The neighbor on the other side appeared 
with her face bound up in flannel, and was very much 
afraid of the damp air; she seemed to think her voice 
might take cold if she spoke out loud, and in very muf- 
fled tones she gave Frank the information that the house 
had been unoccupied a twelvemonth, and she knew 
nothing of the whereabouts of its former occupaut. No 
better success at the next house, and the next; nobody 
knew anything at all about the lady who had lived at 
No. 98, and nobody seemed to have any advice or time 
to spare. The coachman began to stamp up and down 
the pavement a little heavily, and to mutter somewhat 
to himself. 

It was a very quiet, middle-aged neighborhood, not 
much subject to carriages, consequently by this time 
two or three area doors had opened, and as many maids- 
of-all-work stood gaping at the carriage with its steam- 
ing horses, and at the perplexed young woman and the 
impatient-driver. None of them had anything to say, 
however, that did not add to the perplexity of the one 
and the impatience of the other, and the young travel- 
ler was completely at a loss which way to turn, but was 
still resolved to turn resolutely some way, and not 
betray her helplessness to any of them. Things had 
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been at a dead lock for some seconds, when a new actor - 
appeared on the stage in the person of a half-grown 
erocer’s boy, with a basket on his arm and a cigar 
stump between his teeth. 

“What's to pay?” said this débutant, pausing and 
looking intelligently around. He seemed to command 
respect in the areas, for the nearest maid, drawing her 
apron over her head, explained the case at large to him, 

“ A lot o’ doughheads,” he said, when she had ended. 
“Why couldn’t you ha’ sent to the corner for me, and 
not kep the lady waitin’ here all night ?” 

For Frank looked like a lady, notwithstanding her 
surroundings, and the young rascal comprehended it. 

“Then you know where I can find her?” she said, 
moving towards him. 

“Think it likely I do,” he returned, taking the cigar 
from his mouth. “Aint apt to forget a customer. 
Served her, man and boy, these three years.” 

Frank repressed her curiosity to know what period 
uf his term of service was embraced in the expression 
“man,” and begged to know how long she had been 
gone from here. 

“ Better’n a year,” he said. “Had to give up her 
house along o’ losin’? money 7 some o’ your rascally 
banks and things. I took quite a interest in the old 
lady tho’; she was a clever old party. Some folks 
might think a little too strong on the preach, but I 
lidn’t mind. Il’ve got loads o’ tracks she giv’? me—me, 
ye know,” he reiterated, with a leer at the maids, whe 
tittered, showing they did. “ An’ a Prayer-book, with 
my name writ in it.” 
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They tittered again. 

“Six pictur’ reward cards, and the Youthful David!” 

They laughed aloud, at which he regained his gravity 
and turned to Frank, with a good deal of manner, and 
explained : 

“She didn’t know, ye see, like them young women 
does, as I wasn’t likely to be took with tracks, not 
beim’ one of the early pious myself. But that didn’t 
hinder me from bein’ obliged to her all the same, and it’! 
be a pleasure to me, miss” (with a scrape) “to serve ye 
any way.on her account—bein’ her daughter, maybe?” 

“No,” said Frank. “But I shall be very muci 
cbliged to you if you can direct me to her.” 

“ Nothin’ easier, miss. Leastways if she haven’t 
moved of late. Ye see, when people get a goin’ down 
hill along o’ banks and things, they have to keep a 
movin’, they can’t stan’ still. “Taint nothin’ ’gainst ’era 
that they can’t, Heaving knows. So ef your aunt aint 
been a movin’—I think you said she was your aunt, 
mum ?” 

“T did not say,” returned the youny lady, and the 
boy’s eyes twinkled. 

“Oh, so you didn’t. Strange I should ha’ been so 
mistook. Well, this ere lady then—your cousing, may- 
be ?—ef she haven’t moved since May ”——— 

Here the coachman broke in with a great growl, and 
told him he’d take his horsewhip to him if he didn’t 
hurry up and tell *em what he knew about the lady. 
and the females in the area conjured him to be done 
with his “ nawsense,” anld not keep the young lady on 
the pavement any longer. 
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Thereupon the youth’s soul rushed to his face, and 
after being very severe to his late supporters in the 
area, he concentrated himself upon a reply to the coach- 
man, and some very strong English being given and 
received, invited him to decide the matter by single 
combat, setting down his basket, and pushing up the 
sleeves ay his huge coat, with a view to striking awe 
into the beholders, and ane the enemy his entire 
good faith. 

Frank made a sign to the coachman to get upon the 
box, and moved away, saying as she did so, he was an 
ungrateful boy, and she should never ask another favor 
of him. This had precisely the desired effect, and gave 
the crafty youth a sufficient excuse for backing down and 
abandoning his belligerent attitude. No lady should 
ever have to say that of him, he said, as the coachman, 
restraining his desire to swing him over into the middle 
of the next block, mutteringly mounted to the box; no 
lady should ever have to say that of him; he’d give up 
the pleasure of thrashing that rascally coward there 
rather than she should. 

The coachman stooped forward and took up his whip, 
with a menacing look, at which the boy winced a lit- 
tle ae stepy nen back out of range, and con- 
tinued the delivery of his proclamation. The proclama- 
tio was rather labored, as such efforts are apt to be, 
and wandered a good way from the mark, which was 
the intention of the orator; but he finally consented to 
smooth his ruffled plumage (a figure of speech which 
meant nothing of more outward significance than turn: 
ing down his sleeves and setting his cap straight on his 
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head), and to tell the lady how to find the place she 
wanted. .The lady had now got into the carriage, and 
the little smner saw there was no more glory and very 
little further entertainment to be gained by prolonging 
the interview; so after another preamble and resolu- 
tions, he told her the street and number to which the 
old lady’s goods had gone from 98; and amid renewed 
Billingsgate addressed to the driver, and some doubtfuz 
compliments flung after her, they drove away. 

The house to which he had directed them was not 
very distant, though in a much lower and humbler 
quarter of the town; down hill indeed—F rank felt sure 
the boy had not been mistaken as to that. The letter 
she had written two weeks before, addressed to 98, of 
course had never reached her aunt; the welcome she had 
hoped to find prepared for her she could hope for now 
no longer; but shelter, protection, no matter how hum- 
ble—ah, that she might find them. Her aunt might be 
dead, might have left the city; these were pleasant 
alternatives to face. She knew no other soul in it, she 
had never thought of the possibility of her present 
difficulties. But it was time enough to give up to these 
anticipations when she found herself houseless and 
friendless, as the next hour would decide. 

At, their next pause, she said she would ring the bell 
herself, as she did not care to let the coachman see too 
much of her perplexity; so, after another battle with 
the adhesive door, she extricated herself from the car- 
riage and went up the steps. 

It was a boarding-house of rather meager dimensions, 
sufficiently grimy and unpleasant, with a deep-seated 
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smell of beef-steak, fried fish and bad coffee, and with a 
slatternly girl in attendance. The slatternly girl knew 
nothing of any such lodger, but had only been in the 
place herself a month; maybe the landlady might 
know. So while she went to call the landlady at the 
top of the basement stairs, Frank waited by the door, 
- holding her dress off the dirty oilcloth, and longing to 
get out of the place, if only into the dreary street again. 
It was evidently the hour of the evening repast below ; 
there were sounds of voices in the basement, and jin- 
gling of cups and saucers, while a pile of shabby hats 
and caps upon the hall table, showed the social rank 
of Mrs. Murdoch’s boarders. After a long period of 
suspense, during which the slatternly girl hung over the 
balusters and called out at intervals to Mrs. Murdoch to 
come up, Mrs. Murdoch came up, wiping her mouth 
on the back of her hand, and her hand on the back of 
her apron, and bringing with her a renewed reminis- 
cence of beefsteak, fried fish, and bad coffee, and look- 
ing a good deal out of temper at being brought away 
“rom the enjoyment of them. 

She was a stout, untidy woman, with a very loud 
-oice and a very sharp eye, and she treated Frank to a 
good deal of incivility on account of her bootless jour- 
ney up the basement stairs. Why didn’t she send down 
word what she wanted? She could have told her as 
well down there as up here that she didn’t know any- 
thing about the old lady. She had been gone from 
there these three months; she didn’t keep track of all 
her boarders; she would have her hands full if she did. 

* But wasn’t there anybody in the house who knew, 
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wasn't there any way of getting a clue to where she 
was ?” 

The landlady eyed her sharply, and seeing how g cd: 
looking she was, felt more antagonistic than he) ore 
“No,” she said, turning towards the basement stairs 
again, “she didn’t know any way at all.” 

“ But wait one moment,” murmured Frank, appalled 
at the sudden cutting off of this last thread of hope, “I 
must find her. Pray try to think—I don’t know what I 
shall do.” 

* Well, ’m sure I don’t,” said the woman, indiffer- 
ently, stooping to deal a cuff to the nearest of a troop 
of yellow-headed, frowsy children, who were now 
swarming around the basement stairs. At this mc ment 
the man outside shook the handle of the door, and 
called out, 

“Look here, mistress; I can’t be keepin’ my horses 
standin’ here all night; Pve got somethin’ else to do.” 

“One moment,” said Frank, in a faint voice, and 
looked imploringly towards the woman. ‘ You don’t 
know where her things were sent—you don’t remem- 
ber—” 

The woman turned her head over her shoulder and 
gave her a look that was worse than any words, and 
she put her hand out hurriedly to open the door, but at 
that moment, 

“Stop!” cried a small voice from among the troop 
upon the stairs. ‘I don’t.know where’s she’s gone, but 
I know the man as took her things—the Dutch cobbler 
round here in the alley.” 

“QO,” cried Frank, with such a sudden relief in her 
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voice it sounded almost like a sob. ‘ Show me the way 
tohim. I will give you some money if you will. Won't 
you let him ?” ; 

The landlady muttered it was no concern of hers; the 
boy might go if he “was a mind” to lose his supper; 
and then she floundered down the stairs again and left 
them. 

The slatternly maid bustled about, touched with a 
little womanly pity for the stranger’s line and made 
the boy presentable as quickly as she could. “QO, no 
matter for that,” pled Frank, as the girl shook him out, 
pulling his trowsers up and his jacket down, plastering 
his hair smooth, in a manner known to nursery-maids 
of that social grade, and scouring off with the corner of 
her apron the most conspicuous of the blemishes appa- 
rent on his face. ‘No matter for that; nobody will 
see him; he looks well enough.” 

“There, then,” said the girl, with a final dab across 
his features which made the poor child stagger. “There, 
now you'll do.” And catching up a cap at hazard 
from the pile upon the table, she crammed it down upon 
his head, and thrusting his hand into the lady’s, pushed 
them towards the door, and followed them out into the 
street, watching their career with gaping interest. 

Ee Ft will stay here,” said Frank to the driver, “ till 
[ come back. I shall not be gone many minutes. I 
will pay you for the time you lose.” 

The man growled, but she did not stop to listen; 
grasping her little cicerone’s hand, she half dragged, 
half followed him along, coaxing and hurrying in the 
game breath. He was a stout urchin, not used to rapid 
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locomotion, and he puffed and blew a good deal before 
they got around the corner. 

*V’m sorry to make you hurry so, dear,” she said, 
slackening a little. “ But that man is so cross, you see, 
Is it much further ?” 

““No-o, round—next block,” gasped the child—* se- 
cond alley-way.” 

Frank proposed to carry him, but he declined, being 
turned of eight years, and having a good deal of manly 
pride inside his greasy jacket. It was raining a little, 
and the pavement was rather slippery, and the boy’s 
shoes being down at the heel, they made but slow 
advance. 

While she was struggling on thus through a maze 
of low and dangerous streets, guided only by a help- 
less child, perfectly houseless, homeless, perhaps pen- 
niless, amid perils of which she hardly knew the name, 
not a soul in the vast city who knew of her exist- 
ence, or cared whether she failed or prospered, there 
came the thought of home, its peacefulness, safety, 
steady protection—and the first doubt, had she done well 
to leave it? Had she had any right to come away from 
it? Was she not following the dictates of self-will and 
pride? Had she not turned her back upon her duty ? 
Has a woman, and particularly a woman of her age, a 
right ever to take the reins so arbitrarily in her own 
hands, and plan a life out for herself so widely different 
from the one in which she has been placed ¢ 

“Right or wrong,” she muttered, putting down he 
head to meet a gust of wind and rain that swept around 
the corner as they turned it, “right or wrong, I have 
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done it, and I will abide by it. I would rather le down 
and die here in this spot; I would rather fight out this 
dreadful battle through a life-time than ee age I will 
take my chance, it’s not much either way.” 

“ Here,” said the boy, SOD DINE) and pointing wae a 
fat Macnee “‘ Here’s the alley.” 

She gave a little shudder and drew back. “ We have 
not to go in here /” 7 

It was worse than her worst imagination. She could 
barely stand upright under the low arch through which 
her guide proceeded; the slimy stones were dripping 
with moisture above her head, while her feet went ankle 
deep into the filthy mud below. The dim gaslight from 
the street did not penetrate beyond the entrance; it was 
to be hoped the child knew where he was going; she 
could not see an inch before her; she could feel the 
stone wall on either side when she put out her hand, and 
the arch above pressed close against her head ; grasping 
the child’s arm tightly, and guiding herself by the wall, 
she trod cautiously to keep from slipping, till they 
emerged from the alley into the inner court. The boy 
vlodded on through the ash-barrels and lumber-piles 
that obstructed their way, till he reached the extremity 
of the court, where he paused at the foot of a crazy 
staircase that led up on the outside of a hovel, to what 
was probably called by courtesy the second story. 

“Up there,” he said, and Frank saw a shoemaker’s 
sign hanging from the window. At this moment, a 
villainous little cur, roused from banqueting upon a 
heap of potato parings and well-polished bones belew 
stairs, bounced out upon them savagely. Frank’s guide 
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and protector set up such a howl on this alarm, that she 
was obliged to lift him up and set him on the stairs out 
of reach of danger, while the racket brought to the door 
a woman with a shrill voice, having a baby tucked 
under one arm, and holding a ladle in the other hand. 
Seeing the girl and the little boy, she subsided some 
what, turning her anger principally in the direction of 
the dog, whom she kicked down the stairs and threat- 
ened fiercely with the ladle; while the little boy, getting . 
within the door, yielded to the swelling of his manly 
pride, and shook himself clear of Frank’s protecting 
grasp. 

The room into which they were invited was the 
lowest, the narrowest, the thickest settled, and the 
dirtiest into which the young woman’s fate had ever led 
her. It was almost filled up by a bed, a stove, a work- 
bench, and a table, but on and beside these were piled 
all imaginable articles of household and personal neces- 
pities, all in the last degree untidy and deranged, and 
all indicating a combination of poverty and uncleanness 
most revolting. The woman was bitterly plain, red, and 
Dutch in appearance, and seemed to be very tyrannical) 

gin her family relations, for the little girl stowed away in 
a corner, tied up in a chair, ceased her whimpering at a 
glance from her mother, and the baby tucked under her 
arm seemed not to call his soul his own, but submitted 
like a little saint to the peculiar attitude to which h 
was condemned, and only grew red in the face and 
squirmed a little when his head accidentally got down 
where the feet of babies are ordinarily put. The poor 
cobbler, also, from a habit of getting out of the way 
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and taking up as little room as possible, was bent almost 
double over his bench, and looked up a little sideways 
at the visitors, and then at his wife, and did not say 
anything at all. 

Beside him on the bench, sat a girl of twelve, inex 
pressibly plain, with a marked cast in her eyes, a very 
large mouth, with half developed teeth at irregular 
intervals, and straight, rough, short hair, but across 
whose ugliness there shone occasionally an intelligent 
and sunny smile, and her face, at the-moment Frank first 
looked at it, was all alive with interest and curiosity. 

She gave them as quickly as possible the reasons to 
which they owed the honor of her visit, and waited 
anxiously for the annihilation of her hopes or their 
happy reéstablishment. The woman, whose English 
was very puzzling, insisted upon being spokesman, and 
Frank at last, turned imploringly from her to the girl, 
in whose face she instantly read encouragement. 

“Oh, yes, they knew the lady,” she exclaimed. 

“ And a kind lady it wash too,’ murmured the cob. 
bler, with his head down among his knees. 

“* And you know where she lives?” 

“ Oh, yes,” the girl replied; “I go twice a week tp 
do up chores for her.” 

“Then, you can give me all directions about getting 
to her !” 

Thereupon the woman interrupted and told * Dod- 
oty” to “ zhut up,” she’d tell the lady; and then followed 
such a bewildering splutter of be-Dutched English 
names, and unintelligible directions, that Frank felt her 
hopes obscured afresh. She glanced down at the cob- 
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bler, who was shaking his head gloomily among the 
awls and lasts, and exclaimed: 

* You know the way; you have been there ?” 

“Yah, yah,” he said, looking up intelligently, “ often, 
iLany, many times.” 

“Come with me then, and I will never forget your 
kindness.” 

He started up, but looked doubtfully at his wife, who, 
after a moment of surprise and opposition, concluded he 
might go. It had, no doubt, occurred to her that the 
stranger’s gratitude might take a metallic form, and 
she proceeded to effect his toilette with all possible des- 
patch. She sent Dorothy under the bed for his hat, 
while she herself pulled out his Sunday coat from 
between the mattress and the sheets, and dusted it with 
an ashy whisk that had been lying on the dresser, with 
the griddle-cakes and cabbage for company. Then, 
peeling off his jacket, she went on to invest him with 
it, jerking it up by the collar behind, and ramming his 
arms down in it while he stood meek and unresisting. 
After she had hitched it up by the collar and yanked it 
down by the tails, and buttoned it across the breast, she 
made a dash at a tin basin on the hearth, half full of 
slate-colored water, containing a soaked rag in common 
use among the family, and began applying it to his face 
with as little regard to his personal feelings in the 
business as if he had been a saucepan or a baby. 

“Dere, dere; ishn’t dat enough,’ he murmured 
feebly. ‘“‘ De young lady’s in a hurry; dere, dere, 
now.” 

She concluded, without reference hcwever, to hig 
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expostulations, and taking the hat from Dorothy, whc 
had just emerged with it from underneath the bed, she 
passed her sleeve around it thoughtfully several times, 
and then placed it on his head, jamming it down to his 
eyelids and tipping it a little back, which gave him a 
very funny, helpless look, and conveyed the idea that 
he had not dressed himself, as few men who dress them- 
selves are in the habit of pulling their hats down, to 
their eyebrows and then tipping them a little back. 

“ Dere, now you'd petter go,” she said, stepping back 
and looking at him, while she picked up the baby from 
the bed and tucked him under her arm. ‘ You’d petter 
go and not keep de young lady waitin’ in de cold no 
longer.” 

For Frank had retreated to the fresh air meanwhile, 
and now led the way with alacrity down the steps, fol- 
lowed to the entrance of the alley by the cobbler and 
the little boy, the woman and the baby, the black eur 
and Dorothy, leaving the small girl tied in the chair, 
howling piteously. 

They were soon out into the street, and the cobbler 
seemed to regain himself at every step. He pushed his 
hat timidly a little higher up on his head, and after they 
had turned the corner he set it straight, though not 
without a cautious look behind him as he did it. Frank 
half expected to find the carriage gone on her return to 
the boarding-house, but there it stood, though the man 
was on the box in a very unpleasant frame of mind, 
threatening to go off every minute. The slatternly 
girl was sitting on the steps however, with a shawl over 
her head, watching him very closely, and three or four 
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adjoining windows had heads protruding from them 
and several of the lodgers were standing in the door. 

One of them, a dark, suspicious Jooking man, with 
heavy moustache and beard, better dressed than his 
companions, came down the steps and looked narrowly 
at I'rank as he opened the carriage door for her to 
enter. 

‘Where shall I tell the man to drive?” he said, rais- 
ing his hat. | 

She shrank back to the other corner of the seat and 
said : 

“This person who came with me will tell him.” 

She saw uncomfortably that the stranger listened 
carefully to the directions of the cobbler, and did not 
turn away till the latter had come to take his place 
timidly inside, there being no room for him on the box, 
owing to-the coachman’s red-faced comrade. In her 
vexation and embarrassment at the crowd of men upon 
the steps, Frank had forgotten to remunerate her little 
guide, so leaning forward, she hurriedly called him to 
her, and dropped a piece of money in his hand. He 
had been on the eve of crying for some minutes, but 
his round face smoothed itself out instantly, and with a 
deep blush, and a very conscious look, he put both fat 
fists into his pockets and hurried to the house. 

While Frank, with a sigh of relief, leaned back in the 
carriage, and felt that her perils were over; whereas 
they had, in truth, but just begun. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CITY LIFE. 


‘¢ Alas! to think how people’s creeds 
Are contradicted by people’s deeds !’’ 


Wuen the carriage stopped for the third, and as 
Frank devoutly hoped, the last time, the little cobbler 
threw himself heart and soul into the task of opening 
the pig-headed door, and struggled with and battered 
at it till he was quite weak, coachee meanwhile having - 
concluded he had played footman long enough, and not 
stirring from the box. Seeing no immediate prospect 
of release at this rate, Frank at last, in an evil moment, 
said to him, 

“ Press against it, perhaps it will yield.” 

“Yah, yah, perhaps it vill,’ he murmured eagerly, 
and unadvisedly throwing his whole weight upon it, it 
did yield, suddenly, treacherously, unequivocally, and 
the poor little cobbler went sprawling on the pave- 
ment. 

“Oh my, my,” he murmured plaintively, trying to 
get up, as Frank, springing out, stood offering him her 
hand. “QO my, I didn’t means to, no, no, no. You 
will not tinks I did.. You vill not, now?” 

“Why no,” said Frank. “Of course not! That? 
the last thing. I’m afraid you’ve hurt yourself.” 

“O my, O my,” he went on, cowering before her, an 
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abject apology. “To tink I should have ton it, when ] 
vent riding mit a lady too. O my, O my!” 

The coachman and his comrade were guffawing audi- 
ply on the box, and the little Dutchman, looking up at 
them with a sidelong plaintive glance said, shaking his 
head mournfully, 

“T am very shorry, shentlemen, I am very shorry.” 

Frank tried to reéstablish his self-respect by changing 
the current of his thoughts, so she asked him if he were 
pure this was the house they wanted. 

““O yes, O yes,” he answered with alacrity, hurrying 
up the steps. There was no bell to ring; it was a two 
story wooden house, painted yellow, very neat and 
decent in its exterior, but very, very, humble. The 
door opened in an unreserved way that showed it was 
tenanted by more than one family, and the passage wav 
and stairs were bare, though clean and well swept. 

“Von pair pack, miss,” said her cicerone, and he 
shuffled up the stairs and paused before the door and 
pointed. Frank nodded and thanked him, and paused 
too before it, her heart beating somewhat fast. She 
sent him down to help the driver with the trunk, while 
she knocked faintly at the door. 

A low feeble voice said enter, and she turned the 
handle of the door and entered very softly, feeling there 
was sickness and sadness and age within. The room 
was small, but white-washed and very clean. A well 
patched square of carpet covered the middle of the 
floor, a slim long legged bedstead stood in one corner 
and a high brass-knobbed bureau in another; a small 
gtove, a chair, and a ‘ittle table completed the furniture 
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of the apartment. In the chair by the stove, with the 
little table beside her, sat a pale attenuated elderly 
woman, who turned her head feebly to the door as the 
new comer opened it. 

“ Aunt Eleanor,” said Frank hesitatingly, making a 
etep forward, then pausing as the sick woman put her 
hand, bewildered, to her head for a moment and said 
nothing. ) 

“Tt is not—my little Frances,” she said in an uncer- 
tain and hesitating manner. 

“ Yes, dear Aunt Eleanor,” Frank said, hurrying for- 
ward and stooping down to kiss her. “I hope you are 
glad to see me !” 

Her voice choked as she attempted to welcome her ; 
she held her in a silent embrace for some moments, then 
raising her head she said, ‘ You’ve come to stay with 
me ? 

“Yes, dear aunt, to live with you, if you will let me.” 

“ Ah, my child,” sighed the poor woman, shaking her 
head, “ Why did you not come before! Now—this is 
no place for you. You cannot live init. I should not 
be right to let you.” 

“ Dear aunt, I am not afraid of poverty. Iam going 
to work. I only want you to let me stay with you. I 
don’t ask anything better than you can give me.” 

She shook her head with a deep sigh, “ My child, 
you do not know—” 

Frank answered her by a kiss, and went to the door 
tc receive her trunk, pay the driver, and give the little 
cobbler her liberal thanks and a dcuceur that utterly 
confounded him with its magnificence. 
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“ How came he with you?” said her aunt amazed 
“ How did you find him, and, above all, how did you 
find me ?” 

Frank, thinking to amuse her, told her the story of 
her adventures since she Jeft the cars at twilight, which 
frightened the poor old aunt terribly, and confirmed her 
in the belief that the city was no place for her, and that 
the sooner she was sent back to Titherly the better. It 
did not take many hours for the neice to find out, how- 
ever, that she could stay, if she were bent upon it, so she 
went to work advisedly ; first she made herself indis- 
pensable to her aunt, and then she coaxed and finessed a 
little, and then she told her finally, she would not go back 
to old Aunt Frances, come what might, and she had only, 
to choose between keeping her with her and turning 
her adrift upon the world. Then she painted a seducing 
picture of success in her school-teaching, removal te bet- 
ter quarters, the permanent services of Dorothy, new 
furniture, and an easy state of the money market. And 
the poor woman listened and shook her head, and said it 
was impossible, and yielded, as Frank knew she would. 
And the next day saw her firmly established in her new 
home, and her new life begun. But not such a life as 
she had tried to make her aunt believe in, nor eveu 
such a one as she had thought she reasonably might 
hope for. She soon discovered that absolute penury 
was staring her poor relation in the face, that her once 
ample household furniture had gone piece by piece te 
keep her from starvation, and that of the scanty rem: 
pant of it, more must soon go, to keep the wolf away. 
And it seemed indeed to Frank, as she watched her 
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narrowly, that her life hung by a thread. Illness, 
anxiety, aud age together had made sad havoc with a 
constitution naturally feeble and a mind naturally timid 
and dependant. One by one she had lost or shrunk 
away from the few friends she had made since her 
removal to the city; relations she had none; and thus 
was sinking into the grave, a patient, faithful soul, whom 
only God and the good angels watched and pitied. | 
It nerved Frank with a new energy, and she resolved 
it was a work worth her best strength to keep this for- 
gotten sufferer a little longer in the world, and to show 
her there was love and comfort in it yet. But how 
achieve it, how begin her work? Day after day she 
started out with resolution and courage, and night after 
night she came back gloomy and disappointed. Slowly 
but surely, the slender purse that held their all grew 
lighter, steadily and continually the weight upon her 
heart grew heavier; she was adding to her poor aunt’s 
perplexities, not easing them; she was a burden where 
she should have been a support. She had need of all 
the defiant stubborn courage with which she had set 
out; she was learning that it is the march and not the 
battle that taxes the soldier’s strength. She did not 
dream for a moment of giving up, her spirit was as 
unbroken as ever, it was even stronger, but it was 
not a healthy strength, and added neither to her hap- 
piness nor profit. One day’s record will show the tenor 
of her experiences at this time of her life. 
She had fancied that the public schools offered a more 
independent sort of life than any others, and she had 
pplied in innumerable ways for a situation in one of 
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them. She had no letters and no influence of any kind, 
but a very strong faith in her own success if she per- 
severed, and avery strong determination to persevere. 
But a month of the most uninterrupted rebuffs and dis- 
couragements had somewhat allayed her confidence, 
and it was with a very dull step that, one morning, she 
started out, with Dorothy as cicerone, to obtain an 
interview with the principal of one of the largest schools, 
to whom she had been very discouragingly referred. 
Dorothy had been on all occasions her companion 3 this 
had been a strict proviso of her aunt’s, who considered 
her much too young and pretty, and much too ignorant 
of the city, to be trusted by herself. So with strong 
inward rebellion she had submitted to the companion- 
ship of this bizarre child on all her expeditions, and 
indeed they were so much to Dorothy’s taste that she 
hung about the house continually, and never allowed 
Frank the satisfaction of walking around the block 
alone. The child did all the errands of the family 
however, and so saved her from the annoyance of 
mixing herself at all with the small merchants and 
hucksters of the neighborhood. But though her goings 
and comings were so unobtrusive and quiet, there were 
few of the neighbors who did not speculate upon her, 
and catechise Dorothy whenever they could obtain that 
young person’s ear, which indeed was not a difficult 
thing to do, seeing she always had one ear inclined to 
purposes of gossip, and one eye directed to the interests 
of her neighbor. Being, however, the best hearted and 
most absurd child in the world, and devotedly fond of 
Frank, Frank could not help being somewhat fond of 
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her, though at times extremely bored by her society, 
and uncomfortably conscious of the odd appearance 
they made together in the street. 

Dorothy’s taste in dress was not good: she wore her 
clothes unnecessarily short for a girl of her age, which 
made very prominent her grey worsted stockings and 
immense pegged shoes. A short round cloak of other 
days, and a Dutch built bonnet of her mother’s, together 
with her surpassing plainness, attracted the notice of 
those few passers-by who did not turn to look at her 
pretty companion. 

“This hateful, hateful place,” thought Frank, pulling 
her veil closer and pushing Dorothy a step behind her. 
“‘ Don’t walk so close to me, Dorothy, the sidewalk is 
too narrow.” . 

Dorothy dropped back, but Frank’s pace being much 
faster than her own, and being afraid of losing sight of 
her in the throng, she presently caught hold of her 
cloak and hurried panting after her, and the people 
looked more than ever. 

“Come and walk beside me, Dorothy,” Frank said 
at last, stopping and biting her lips. “ Don’t take hold 
of my cloak, and rest yourself if you are so extremely 
tired.” 

The school, which they presently reached, was an 
immense brick building, with the number of the ward 
in gilt letters over the entrance. The ground floor was 
a sort of court-yard, where the children played, the 
second, and the third, and the fourth floor had to be 
passed before the principal’s ear conld be obtained. 
All the rooms looked busy and orderly, the passage 
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ways were clean and well aired, and the staircases 
strong and well built. 

“ My last chance,” Frank thought, with a little sink- 
ing of the heart, as she paused before the glass door to 
which she had been directed, and knocked. A pert, 
mincing girl, who reminded her a good deal of the pink 
calico abomination of Titherly, opened the door and 
left her standing within it, while she went across the 
room and spoke to the principal. The principal waved 
his hand towards a seat, after a glance at her, and 
desired the teacher to go on with the recitation. The 
teacher was evidently a good deal in awe of him, and 
went on with assiduity, while Frank’s heart sank a 
little lower at the way in which the scholars rattled 
through their lessons, fiying, tripping, picking them- 
selves up, and scampering on without a look behind. 
She knew she had never thought as fast as that in all her 
life, and she felt herself very unworthy to teach them; 
if they understood at all what they were saying; but she 
soon satisfied herself that they did not, and that think- 
ing was not one of the branches insisted on in Ward 
School No. —. 

At the end of the lesson, the principal came up to 
her and questioned her rather unceremoniously upon 
her business with him. He was not a gentleman, and © 
his mmanner made her very uncomfortable, while all the 
girls in the vicinity peered pertly at her from over their 
books, and tittered faintly at the open-mouthed and 
embarrassed looks of Dorothy. The principal, after a 
moment, told Frank to follow him to his room, while 
Dorothy brought up the rear, clutching at her com 
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panion’s cloak, and looking back continually to see if 
they were langhing yet. Their conductor closed the 
door after he had shown them into a small comfortable 
apartment on the floor below, settled himself in a study 
chair, passed his hand through his hair, and leaning 
back looked at Frank, who stood before him, and asked 
her her name again. She felt her cheeks burn as she 
answered him; only the thought of her dire necessity 
kept her civil. Then he went on and asked her a good 
deal about. her education and acquirements, and gave 
her several rather perplexing questions in history, which 
she surprised him by answering very promptly. She 
was guite sure, from his glibness in putting them, that 
they were a series of standards, a sort of abridged classic 
library he carried about in his mind for use on such 
occasions, and she longed to be at liberty to ask him 
perplexing questions. She had no doubt she could 
put him to total rout in fifteen minutes. Finding 
her pretty well educated, and with a clear definite 
way of expressing herself that betrayed a clear, definite 
way of thinking, he prudently lett the ground which 
seemed to be more entirely pays de connaissance to her 
than to him, and proceeded to corner her on mathe- 
matics. In this he succeeded, for she was a little out 
of practice, and indeed had never been up to the Ward 
School standard. So he told her she would not do, and 
began to look over a file of compositions. 

She was desperate enough to ask. if there was no 
chance for her if she perfected herself in mathematics, 
No, the small great man said, there was none ; there were 
no vacancies, and hosts of applicants all the time, whe 
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would come, of course, before her. So, with the sweet 
satisfaction of knowing she had been catechised for his 
entertainment solely, she left the rvom and hurried 
down the stairs and out into the street. 

Presently Dorothy pulled her cloak and told her she 

was going in the wrong direction, so she turned and 
etraced her steps. She found she was being closely 
eyed by a man who was loitering outside the school- 
house door, and a glance at him recalled instantly the 
night she came to the city, and the lodging-honse of 
Mrs. Murdoch. They had to pass directly by him, and he 
gave Dorothy a smile of recognition, and Dorothy, much 
delighted at having been remembered, grew very red in 
the face, and looked up sideways at her companion. 

“Tow came you to know that man, Dorothy?” she 
asked. 

Dorothy explained that she had seen him at her 
father’s; that he had been there lately sev eral times to 
have his boots mended, and that she thought he was a 
very pleasant gentleman, and that he had given her a 
quarter more than once. 

Their next errand was to answer an advertisement for 
governess. Dorothy guided her to the house and waited 
for her in the hall, while she was taken by the servant 
up to his mistress’ morning room, a charming little 
apartment on the second floor, where there were flowers, 
and pictures, and books, and a dainty work-basket lined 
with cherry, and a half eut review on the table, and a low 
easy chair drawn up by the blazing soft coal fire, and 
every token of a lady-like presence recently withdrawn. 

“If-I were mistress liere,” she thought, during the 
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half hour she waited for the lady-like presence tu reas 
sert itself, “if I were mistress here, what coquettish 
morning dresses I would wear, and what pretty little 
glippers. On a dark day like this, what sweet hours, 
with my book, before the fire, and that pretty em- 
broidery on my lap. I really think I should feel more 
at home than in the bare little room in G street, 
and like it even better, though the carpet is wel 
patched, and though the stove does shine supremely, 
What a happy, easy life! I long to see the woman who. 
has the happiness to lead it.” 

Her desire was at length gratified; an adjoining 
door opened, and a tall, well-dressed woman appeared, 
pausing on the threshold, and, looking over her shoul- 
der, befove addressing Frank, to give some curt, busi- 
ness-like lirections to some one in the rear, about a 
man whe was to come from the upholsterer’s and a 
woman who was to bring back some work. Then she 
closed the door upon that branch of industry, and 
coming forward, recognized Frank in a well-bred man- 
ner and sat down. Frank scanned her rapidly and 
curiously ; she evidently took life hard; there was a 
perpetual plait in her forehead just between her eyes, 
which were handsome ones, and a hard, cold ring in her 
voice, though nature had made it a very fine one. She 
was dressed in admirable taste, and had a thoroughly 
high-bred air, but her pretty clothes were evidently no 
pleasure, only an inevitable duty to her, and her good 
manners were too rigid to be pleasing to anyone, least 
of all to herself, who had had the trouble of forming 
them. But to do her jnstice, she was very innocent of 
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any desire to please anyone, even herself, to whom she 
was inexorably tart. In the ten minutes’ conversation 
Frank had with her, she became convinced she had 
never had a trial in her life; she had evidently never 
known anything but wealth, she was too indifferent to 
it to be new to it; her children were living and were 
well. Frank knew from the hard way she spoke of 
them that she had never lost one. Her husband’s kind- 
ness and consideration for her came out inadvertently, 
and her own respect and deference for him were appa 
rent in some trifling arrangement tliat she mentioned ; 
her parents were still living; her own health was good; 
what did it all mean, this hard drudgery that marked 
itself on her face, in her voice and manner ? 

Simply that she was ungrateful, untender, and duty- 
doing; that she had rigid notions of what the world, 
her position and her conscience required of her; that 
she did not allow herself a grain of gentleness jpn 
others nor of indulgence to herself; that she got no 
pleasure out of her life, and was paths of it, alto- 
gether, a huge mistake. 

She evidently was pleased with Frank’s intelligence 
and good manners, and would have been very glad to 
have engaged her, ane that her inexorable sense of what 
she owed her ahieten forbade her giving them a gov- 
erness whose requirements did not come strictly up to 
her rules for them. Frank’s education had been irre- 
gular, her judge soon found; she could not carry out 
that system in which the children had heretofore been 
drilled, and she had to tell her with decision that she 
would not suit. 
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“T could very soon attain what you require,” said 
Frank, with a look of wistfulness, for she saw the strug: 
gle. “I could study and improve myself in those 
branches in which you think I am deficient. J] am very 
desirous of a situation.” . 

It flashed through the lady’s mind for a moment that 
it was a hard case for refinement, intelligence, and 
beauty to be turned away from her nursery because 
they had not been moulded on her model; but she 
repulsed the thought as unworthy of her, fortified her- 
self against the pity she felt for the girl’s positien, by the 
thought of what she owed her own; dissected her 
reluctance to reject her, decided it was a weakness, and 
reiterated her well-bred refusal. i 

Frank said good morning, and passed out of the plea- 
sant room with a heart that ached acutely. While the 
lady stood three minutes after she heard the hall-door 
close, beating her foot upon the carpet, and wondering 
if she had not done an unwise thing. ‘“ They shall have 
judgment without mercy who have shown no mercy 3” 
the lady Aad done an unwise thing. 

Frank had three other names upon her list; the rest 
of the day was spent in pursuing them, in being cate- 
chised, scrutinized, and sent away by those who 
answered to them; it was nearly dark, when, grasping 
patient little Dorothy’s hand, she left the last place and 
started on her long walk home. Bitter and rebellious 
feelings filled her heart as she thought of the poor 
invalid awaiting their return. This was justice, per- 
haps, but it did not commend itself to her mind as such, 
Who had sinned, this woman or her parents, that she 
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had been born to drag out such a sad, dull life, and end 
it in such penury and sorrow? The easy lives of the 
men and women she had that day been brought in con- 
tact with, would suffer bitterly in a comparison with 
her meek aunt’s humble walking in the ways of God. 
Iiad He forgotten; had He hidden away His face, and 
would He never see it? It almost frightened her when 
she found what thoughts she harbored; thoughts that 
would have seemed impious two months ago; thoughts 
that many good people go through life without think- 
ing, but which they had better not be too hard upon, 
till they have tried experimentally to put them down. 

Little Dorothy was quite awe-struck by the rigidity 
of her companion’s face; she would not for the world 
have spoken to her, and she heaved a little sigh of relief 
when stopping at the door of a shop, she said, “ Wait 
here, Dorothy, a minute till I come out.” 

She had been thinking, “ My head does not seem to 
avail me much, I will see what my hands can do. I 
must, | w7// find some employment.” 

The lamps were just lighted in the shop, which was 
brilliant with all sorts of novelties in tapestry: she 
went up to a woman behind the counter, and asked it 
she had any work to give out, if, indeed they ever gave 
out any from the shop. 

O yes, the woman said, a good-natured little French- 
woman, they gave out a good deal, but it was all pro- 
mised, and more, and there were women waiting for it 
all the time. She was evidently somewhat more fami: 
liar with the sight of refinement and poverty combined 
than our own happy countrywomen are, and she gave the 
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young stranger a look of considerable sympathy as she 
was pane away, and said, knitting on rapidly as she 
spoke, * ‘J wish I knew some way to tell you, miss, but 
this isa bad city for such as have to work: it’s on 
meant for rich people, I begin to think.” 

“Pm afraid so,” said Frank, with a half-bitter smile, 
as she turned away and went out into the bustling, giddy 
street again. 

“Did you get what you wanted?” said Dorothy, 
timidly inserting her hand in her companion’s. 

“No,” she returned, taking it without repulsion. 
“They did not have whatI wanted. Shall we go home 
now, my little girl, and get some dinner? For I begin 

‘to remember br raatat occurred some eleven hours ago, 
and we didn’t have anything for lunch.” 

Dorothy brightened up and quickened her pace, and 
Frank devoutly hoped there would be enough to satisfy 
her hunger in the house. For herself it was no matter, 
she was not hungry, she hated the name, the thought 
of food; but she was so weak from the want of it, she 
almost feared to trust herself to walk alone. 

This day’s disappointments and pains were not new, 
and they were repeated, on many succeeding days, in 
varied forms. On one, a little crueller and longer than 
the others, she came home to find a new and worse trial 
waiting for her. 

The poor invalid was lying on the bed, and turned 
her head slightly towards them as they entered. 

“You have had an easy day, dear aunt?” Frank said, 
stooping down. But she saw at a first glance that some 
thing had gone wrong: her aunt’s face was deadly pale, 
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and the handkerchief she held before her mouth was 
wet with blood. 

“T trust it.is not anything, dear child,” she mur- 
mured faintly. “ Do not be frightened ; it has happened 
once before.” 

Frank assured her she was not frightened; she was 
chiefly sorry she had left her so long alone. She whis- 
pered Dorothy to go and ask the doctor if he could 
come immediately, while she smoothed her aunt’s pillow, 
adjusted everything about the bed, and then arranged 
upon the table, supper, dinner, or whatever bread and 
butter and tea asa second meal is called, quietly reassur- 
ing her aunt by the tranquillity of her manner, and per- 
suading her to lie perfectly still in her present attitude, 
knowing that probably her life depended on it. 

But, when the doctor came, he shook his head; there 
was no hope, he told Frank, who followed him out into 
the hall; she might linger several days, she might not 
survive the night; he would come again in the morning, 
early ; in the meantime apply the remedies he had pre- 
scribed, keep her entirely quiet, watch the changes that 
occurred and report all faithfully to him. 

But when he came in the morning, he found that all 
was over; there was a white attenuated figure stretched 
upon the bed that needed his care no more, a simple- 
hearted child crying beside it, who could not understand 
his clumsy pity, and a girl with a pale, stern face 
moving quietly about the room, who did not apply tc 
him for help, and to whom he did not dare to offer it; 
and so the common-place doctor went away vaguely 
uncomfortable, and ieft Frank alone with her dead. 

4* 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
THE SETTING OF A GREAT HOPY. 


* The life of woman is full of woe! 
Toiling on and on and on, 
With breaking heart and tearful eyes, 
And silent lips, and in the soul 
The secret longings that arise, 
Which this world never satisfies ! 
Some more, some less, but of the whole, 
Not one quite happy, no, not one.’’—GoLDEN LEGEND. 


Two days had passed since the funeral, and Frank, 
standing silently by the window, was looking vacantly 
out at the dreary court-yard and the tall, mean houses in 
the rear, when Dorothy put her head in at the door, and 
with her cross-eyed, queer smile, asked if there was 
anything she could do for her before she went away. 

“Yes,” she said, putting her hand in her pocket; 
“you may get a paper for me if you will.” 

Dorothy would, with a great deal of pleasure, 
did, with a great Beat of expedition. Frank said care- 
lessly, as she took the paper and thanked the child, 
“You mailed that letter for me this morning, I sup- 
pose.” 

“OQ yes, ma’am ; or, leastways, that gentleman did. I 
eouldn’t quite reach up to the box, and he took it and 
said he’d mail it with his own, down town.” 

“ What gentleman ?” 
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“The one we meet sometimes, Miss Warrington-—” 

“T know, Dorothy. You have done very wrong.” 

But she stopped, reflecting it was useless to reprove 
her for what she had done ignorantly, and what she 
could not have:the chance ot doing very soon again. 
For Dorothy was smiling her cross-eyed smile all the 
time now, having the happy prospect of going to a 
“place” the day after to-morrow, the delighted recipi- 
ent of very light wages and very heavy work. Frank 
therefore dismissed her without more reproof, charging 
her to come back at night, however, and wondering 
silently what she should do when Dorothy could come 
back at night no more. 

The letter had only been one to Titherly, conveying 
very concisely the intelligence of her aunt’s death, pur- 
posely omitting her own address, and giving no account 
of her position or her plans; but it was enough, she 
knew, to give this man who dogged her steps and 
haunted the neighborhood continually, the information 
he lacked regarding her. Dorothy certainly had done 
her as much harm as it lay in her power to do. She 
drew the shades before the window, and sat down by 
the little table, looking around with a shiver upon the 
cold, bare white-washed walls, and scanty, chilly furni- 
ture. The empty chair by the hearth gave such a feel- 
ing of vacancy, of loneliness to the room. It was all in 
scrupulously neat order, there was nothing for her to do 
from now till night. She must just sit there alone and 
think. And what was there then for her to look for. 
ward to? Dorothy’s genial company for an hour or so, 
and then a long, still night of wakefulness, while Doro. 
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thy slept soundly. And in two days more, even this 
slender solace and protection would be withdrawn. She 
could not live by herself, she knew, even if she had the 
means. She leaned her face down on her arms upon the 
table, and tried to think. She could not live upon the 
money that remained to her after paying the expenses 
consequent upon her aunt’s illness and death more than 
a week longer; the rent was paid up to that time; be- 
yond it she could see nothing. She had only the ghost 
of a hope to cheer her, and that was so vague, so dis- 
tant, nothing but her desperation made her waste a mo- 
ment’s faith upon it. 

Since she had been with her aunt she had heard more 
than she had ever heard in her whole life before of her 
father. She had always clung, with the ardor of an 
affectionate child, to the secret hope of one day being 
claimed by him again, and having him return, a grand 
gentleman, to take her away from Aunt Frances and 
Titherly forever. Very secret, however, the hope had 
to be, for as the years passed on, and ne intelligence 
came from him, and no remittances, Aunt Frances’ ran- 
cor outgrew the limits of her self-control, and the girl 
learned to dread the sound of her father’s name, but 
cherished all the more tenderly her faith in him and her 
affection for him. She had not the least remembrance 
of him, father and mother were but names to her; but, 
with the strange intuitive faith of childhood, she gave 
all the love she had to give to those two memories, and 
repaid with absolute aversion, the practical but ungra- 
cious bounty to which she owed herdaily bread. “ Wai 
till my father comes back,” had been the bitter but can: 
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fident thought that had swelled in her heart at every 
childish grievance, and, modified and tempered, it grew 
to be the unspoken hope that helped her to sustain the 
pressure of more real trials. 

Since she had heard more of him from her aunt, how- 
ever, much of the romance had gone, and had given 
place almost entirely to a sorrowful tenderness. He was 
the poor lonely sufferer’s only brother, and so Frank 
heard the softened story of his wrong doings, and was 
made to see the heightened picture of his good qualities 
and misfortunes. 

The plain unvarnished truth was simply that Frank’s 
father was a tolerably worthless fellow. With too much 
talent to remain contentedly in the station in which 
he had been born, and too little perseverance to attain 
permanently any higher, he lost, in the young wife 
whom he really loved, his only balance and an affection 
which stood to him in the place of principle. From 
the moment of her death, his course had been steadily 
a downward one. Full of talent, extremely handsome, 
and with a certain degree of generous feeling, he was 
yet practically selfish and without steady principle, and 
so equally in danger from himself, his friends, and his 
enemies, and all the three preyed upon him unreser- 
vedly. He led a wandering, dissolute life, at first 
chequered with terrible bursts of remorse and long 
fits of melancholy, but gradually sinking down into a 
dull, reckless succession of sins and the consequences of 
sins, to which he had grown alike indifferent. When 
he was not heard from at all, it was the best news; his 
name grew to be the most unwelcome sound in the 
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home he had done so much to disgrace; and when it waa 
finally broken up by the death of his old father, and the 
few surviving members of his family were scattered 
about the world, they were very willing to forget that 
he had ever lived, and gave no further thought to the 
child of whom they had only heard, after it was known 
she was provided for. His sister though, had always 
remembered him with tenderness, and when death and 
marriage and misfortune separated her from all her nar- 
row circle, she turned to the thought of the poor out- 
east with renewed yearning, and spared no pains to seek 
him out and induce him to return to her. All, how- 
ever, that her assiduity had ever accomplished, had 
been to ascertain his whereabouts at different times in 
different distant places, and to elicit an occasional letter 
from him. He had enough good feeling left to be 
resolved to shun all places that had known him when 
he had a name to lose, and had drifted further and fur- 
ther off, changing his occupation and his abode continu- 
ally, but never allowing himself to be drawn back to the 
haunts that were still associated in his mind with the 
remorse and misery of earlier days. He had served in 
the Mexican war, then had attempted to farm the 
bounty lands that fell to him in Texas, and at last, 
about a year before, a letter had come from him in 
California. 

That was all: Frank listened wistfully for more, but 
more her aunt knew not. She read the letter itself with 
a strange emotion; the brief paragraph that contained 
an inquiry after her, a half penitent, half bitter expression 
of affection for her,—+this was the nearest approach te 
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parental love she had ever known, the only tangible 
feod her hungry heart had ever yet obtained. But in 
the first interval of quiet after her aunt’s death she had 
written to him, imploring his return, telling him of her 
desolate and unprotected state, and promising to follow 
him anywhere, to do anything to serve him, if he would 
only come and accept her as his child. It had been an 
eloquent letter, the only vent her heart had had in that 
dark hour, and she could only hope with a sigh it had 
not fallen into the same hands that her letter of yester- 
day had. She almost dreaded to question Dorothy 
about it. 

For the present, she had only to look over the adver- 
tisements again, and to prepare herself for the weary 
work of to-morrow. But before she turned to the 
hateful column she was so familiar with, she glanced 
through the paper. There was an arrival from Cali- 
fornia, and she ran with interest over the news it 
brought, the specie list, the list of passengers, the items 
of political news, the marriages and deaths. Suddenly 
her eye caught her own name, as the eye always 
catches the most familiar one, in no matter how confused 
a list. A very brief and simple record accompanied 
the name, but it blazed itself into her mind at the first 
glance, and she laid the paper down, stunned and silent. 

“ Drowned, in the Yuba River, Cal., August 28th, 
John Warrington, a native of New York, aged 42 years.” 

For ten minutes she sat still, with the paper before 
her, and the fatal words staring up at her, then she 
started from her seat and paced up and down the room. 
Had God forgotten? What had she done more than 
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others to merit this! Would He ever see it; did He 
concern Himself with the miseries of the children of 
men? Or was it only the dull monotonous wheel of 
destiny that she had fallen under, a chance that haa 
befallen her, a thing that others had escaped, but she 
must bear, and bear patiently, sweetly, kissing the rod. 

There had been so much need for action, stirring con- 
stant battling with necessity, since she had come away 
from home, that she had had little time for thought, 
but now there was ample, ample time, and it came 
crowding, pressing in upon her. It had seemed, an 
hour ago, as if her trials were heavier than she 
could bear; within that hour she had seen set forever 
the hope she had never been without before, the hope 
with which she had grown up, which was entwined 
and woven in with everything which came up in her 
thoughts, and which it cost her a most bitter pang to 
detach and to unravel. It had never been anything 
but a hope: orphaned, in reality she had always been; 
all her life she had endured the actual penalties of 
orphanhood, and now she was suffering its first pangs 
afresh, in her darkest, most unfriended hour. 

As she sat with her head bowed upon her arms before 
her, she heard through the distant hum of the busy 
city, the faint sound of a church bell. That might be a 
call to her, that might be a voice for her ear, the only 
one in the vast city that was speaking to her. Poor 
lriendless child: it brought back to her mind a recollee 
tion of the faith aud simplicity she had lost, the religion 
she had believed in, the wide Christianity that sheltered 

all beneath its wings, “though slow and loath ta 
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come,” the communion of saints throughout the world 
of sinners, the tender eye of God upon His people. 

“J will follow that sound,” she thought, starting up. 
“ Perhaps it will bring me to some quiet place where 
I can say my prayers again; perhaps it will bring me 
to some kind soul who will tell me what to do” 
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CHAPTER VUL 


A FRIEND, 


** Give words to thy grief, so art thou relieved of it, 
Give words to thy joy, so art thou bereaved of it.”’ 


Anytxine was better than that dim, blank, dead room, 
even the street, dull, grey and grinding, with its rush 
of feet, its roar of wheels, its sea of faces, under the 
leaden, cold November sky. She hurried on, now with, 
now against the current, as her ear caught the guiding 
sound of the distant bell; she did not heed the vast 
human ocean through which she was hurrying, her 
eager pre-occupied face was lifted above it wistfully, 
listening for the music it drowned sometimes, sometimes 
lulled enough to let her hear. She followed the sound 
through a tangled maze of streets after she left the 
thoroughfare, till it brought her into a broad and open 
one, in which it was an unspeakable relief to breathe, 
and above, against the leaden sky, there sprang a free 
graceful spire, and above it rose a dark and slender 
cross. The sound of the bell came from within that 
belfry, and she pressed on through the gloomy doorway 
into the church itself, which was darker than the street, 
but not gloomily, only dreamily obscure. Not twenty 
people were assembled there: a clergyman in his su 
plice was standing in the chancel, a book open in his 
hand. Frank went slowly down the aisle, drawr more 
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by the peaceful look of the great chancel window, and 
the serene and sanctified effect of the minister’s white 
robes in the surrounding obscurity, than by any tangible 
intention of devotion. And while she paused, the storm 
within pacified for the moment by the dreamy quiet 
without, the minister began to speak: 

“To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive 
ness, though we have rebelled against Him.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and Frank, sinking 
down, buried her face in her hands. This was the 
message then to her, this was what she had been led 
through the turbulent crowds to hear; this was what 
God had sent her through His Minister; mercies and 
forgiveness, though she had not walked in His laws that 
He set before her, though her words had been stout 
against Him, though her heart had been stubbornly 
turned away from Him. A blessed rush of tears, the 
first that had come to her relief since she had begun to 
suffer, warmed and softened her heart again. What 
the seivice was she hardly knew, some “words of 
blessing and of peace,” some tangible and simple 
prayers ; not a full rich service where, 


“‘The deep organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold,”’ 


and kneeling hundreds humbled themselves at. once 
before the Lord; it was only the simple daily evening 
prayer, the half-hour of heaven after the day of earth, 
when only a few constant and unworldly people feund 
time to come, when there was nothing to attract the 
enthusiast nor to satisfy the zealot ; but in its simplicity, 
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its purity, its elevation, those who came had learned 
to find rest unto their souls, and the strength that 
comes from quietness and confidence. 

_It was not till the departing worshippers had left the 
church that Frank rose from her knees, vaguely dread- 
ing to leave the shelter within which she felt secure, ana 
to face the cold crowd again. As she reached the door, 
she paused and looked back wistfully at the fading light 
from the chancel window, and the soft, dim twilight 
that was gathering within the building. Just in the 
shadow of the door she caught sight of some one lean- 
ing forward and gazing intently at her; a young girl, not 
far from her own’‘age, slight, well-dressed, and graceful. 
Her face was so sweet and earnest and sympathetic, that 
Frank turned back instinctively to look at it again. The 
young lady moved slightly forward as she caught her 
eye, and then drew back half frightened. Frank 
paused, and then she came forward and said in a man- 
ner that was wonderfully naive, while it was perfectly 
well-bred, 

“You like that chancel window, I am sure. Won't 
you come back with me and look at the others? There 
is such a beautiful one in the left transept.” 

She seemed to open a new world to Frank. After 
the blankness and strangeness of the life she had re- 
cently been leading, this warm, fresh, frank young com- 
panionship was like a dream. She turned back with 
her, and they went down the aisle together, the stranger 
talking in her peculiar, earnest manner, and looking at 
her companion as she talked with a wondering interest. 
She loved the church, every stone of it; she knew the 
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windows all by heart, and thought no light so beautiful 
and holy as that that came through them. She talked 
church architecture, church music, and the saints, and 
Frank did not understand a word of it, but could have 
listened forever to the flow of her pleasant voice. Her 
enthusiasm was so young and so pretty, Frank felt her 
self old and dull as she listened. She had to remind 
herself again and again that they were probably of the 
same age, and that three months ago they could have 
sympathised. How long since then! She was puzzled 
to find herself attractive to one who had so much else 
to enjoy; but in truth, she was the object of one of 
those impulsive, inexplicable friendships which none 
~but women ever form, and which are sometimes most 
fruitful of vexation and folly, and which sometime 
grow into the purest and truest affections of which ou. 
nature is capable. The young stranger, ignorant of sor- 
row, and unused to the sight of it, had watched Frank’s 
burst of grief with the deepest and most real commiser- 
ation, and had woven a long romance out of the first 
glimpse she caught of her pale, suffering face. Itisa 
faint expression to say she felt the deepest interest in 
her from that moment; she loved her, she longed for 
her friendship, she could have made any sacrifice te 
have served her. 

- When the saints and the music and the decorations 
were exhausted, and it became apparent they must part, 
there was a pause of several minutes as they walked 
slowly down the aisle, broken at last by the young 
stranger’s laying her hand on Frank’s and saying 
earnestly, 
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“J do not like to think we shall never meet again, 
Can we not be friends ?” 

Frank returned the generous look with one of grati- 
tude. “I am afraid we cannot be friends exactly, our 
paths lie so very far apart.” : 

“They need not,” said the stranger, pleadingly, “I 
have been watching you through the service. I know 
you are not happy. Let me help you. Tell me wnat 
your trouble is. Ze¢ me help you!” 

“ Help me!” murmured Frank, turning her face away. 
* T do not know where you would begin.” 

“T would begin by loving you,” said the girl, taking 
her hand in hers; “I would begin by suffering with 
you. Give words to thy grief so art thou relieved of it. 
Tell me what your trouble is.” 

“Tt is—my life dead in its beginning,” said Frank, 
raising her head, and speaking with a smothered vehe- 
mence. “It is poverty, isolation, desolation, apathy. 
It is more than comes often in a whole long life come at 
once into mine. It is youth ended before it had well 
begun, happiness made a thing impossible, dull indiffer- 
ence the only hope. You do not know what trouble 
could do all that? Think amoment. Do you believe 
in any one, man or woman, believe as only women can 
believe? Fancy that belief taken away from you in 
one moment, and a heavy certainty of treachery and 
baseness come instead, and see whether you could bear 
it any better than I have borne it. And then add to 
that pain every other possible discouragement, distress, 
and difficulty, and you know what my trouble is. I 
don’t know why I tell you this; I never have told any 
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one before ; I never meant to have told any one. If ] 
had died tu-day, it would have died along with me, and 
no one would have known what God had dealt to me. 
You must forget it.” 

And the sudden, brief emotion sank down in a mo- 
ment to the old stern manner. 

“T will forget it,except when I say my prayers. Be- 
lieve in me, tell me of the present, what you are suffer- 
ing now, and what I can do to help you.” 

Frank shrank back, chilled again, when it came to 
talking of the grinding present. She wondered and was 
frightened at her momentary unreserve. But at last 
she conquered herself and yielded to her friend’s impor- 
tunity enough to say, 

“ All that any one could do for me at present would 
be to help me find a place as governess. I have been 
unable to get one for myself.” 

The young lady’s face brightened with pleasure. A 
governess for the children was the thing they needed 
now at home. - They were in town on that very errand. 
It was so fortunate. } 

“ But,” interrupted Frank, with an unconquerable in- 
stinct of honesty, “I must tell you I do not know any- 
thing about music, and I have not been educated regu- 
larly for a teacher. I doubt if I shall suit.” 

Her companion would hear of no objections. She 
' was certain it was the very thing. As to the music, that 
was nothing. It was the only thing she knew anything 
about, and she could teach the children just as well ax 
not herself. She had always known she ought to de 
something about their education. When should mam- 
wa come and see her ? 
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Frank blushed a deep red, and the young 1ady added 
hastily, interpreting the blush rightly, 

“Perhaps you will come and see her though, if it is 
not too: much trouble; we are not in town for the season 
yet; we go back to the country to-morrow afternoon. 
If you could come to-morrow morning, it would oblige 
mamma very much. She is quite tired with shop- 
ping.” 

“‘T will come to-morrow morning then,” said Frank, 
with a terrible misgiving, as she thought of the many 
bootless errands she had already gone upon. The hour 
was agreed on, and the new friends parted, each with a 
new impulse given to their minds, a new element 
entered that would never cease its influence upon their 
lives. 

A great many other misgivings followed that one in 
Frank’s mind. Was she doing wisely to resist the im- 
pulse that had warned her her duty lay at home ? 
Should she ever find peace but in the humiliation that 
it required to go back there? But she resolved to trust 
this was her Zoar. Was it not a little one? 

At ten o’clock Dorothy started out on her last mission 
of attendance. “Stay in the hall, Dorothy ; I will not 
be long,” said Frank, as she followed the servant toward 
the parlor. 

Her new friend, who was watching for her, darted 
out from behind i piano and took hes hand, whisper: 
ing, as she led her toward a lady sitting at fie further 
end of the room, “ Do not be afraid to meet mamma; 
[ know you will ike her.” 

A much more graceful thing to say than, “I know 
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she will like you,” which Frank was pretty positive was 
what she meant. 

y AE the young rage I told you of—the—the— 
governess.” 

“What did you say, my dear?” asked the lady in 4 
preoccupied manner, laying down her book and making 
ner daughter repeat what she had said. Not that she 
was engrossed with its contents to the exclusion of ma- 
terial things, but that her mind was of that order that 
detaches itself slowly from the present occupation, and 
assumes very unwillingly the necessity of taking hold 
of any other. The fact was, Mrs. Thorndyke had a very 
fine and impressive body, and a very little and tiresome 
soul inside it. She was so well made up, mentally, 
however, that very few people were aware of the meager 
proportions of her character till they had had very con- 
stant opportunities of studying it. Even Frank, with 
her quick perceptions, was quite at fault, and felt tho- 
roughly in awe of the handsome lady as she raised her 
eyes and fixed them slowly on her face. But she had so 
generous an admiration for everything belonging to her 
young benefactress, it was no wonder that she failed to 
find anything, at this early moment, in her next of kin, 
that admitted of a criticism. She bore the inevitable 
eatechism humbly, though its cireumlocution and super- 
abundance of detail would have exhausted her patience 
at any other time. Her young friend watched anxiously 
the issue, smoothing away difficulties, inserting favor 
able clauses, suggesting possible advantages, in the most 
loving spirit. 

The result was, Frank was engaged as governess for 
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the three younger children of the Thorndyke family, 
more, it is to be feared, because their mamma was tired 
of governess hunting, and because their sister had set 
her silly little heart upon it, than from any conviction 
of the applicant’s peculiar fitness for the undertaking. 
Her commission was to bear date from that very after 
noon; it was desirable that she should be ready to ac- 
company them to the country at four o’clock ; could she 
find it possible to do so? 

Entirely possible, Frank said, and her new friend’s 
face was radiant. 

They should not come in town till after the holidays, 
Mrs. Thorndyke explained, as the house was to undergo 
repairs; and as the children had lost much time already 
since their last governess left, she hoped Miss Warring: 
ton could make her arrangements to stay till they moved 
in, without visiting the city herself. 

The daughter blushed and looked pained, thinking 
this sounded rude and dictatorial, but Frank’s unem- 
barrassed assurance that she had nothing to call her to 
the city, and that she much preferred the country 
always, served to relieve her mind. 

As Frank hurried home, with Dorothy by the hand, 
and her curious crossed eyes on her face, she revolved a 
hundred schemes for getting rid of the furniture remain- 
ing in her rooms, and disposing of the few things good 
feeling dictated reserving for the present. She longed 
to burn the ship behind her, to make away with every- 
thing connected with this most painful period of her 
life; there should be no connection between the old 
time and the new, no one in that dismal neighborhood 
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should have the least clue to where she meant to go 
Dorothy, most of all, should be kept in ignorance of her 
intended residence. 

A small shop, with second-hand furniture encumber: 
ing the walk in front, suggested a way to get rid of her 
unwieldy wealth. The man inside the door regarded 
her proposals favorably; within an hour he was present 
in proper person in the little back room in G— street, 
chaffering industriously over the scanty remnants of the 
poor lady’s household goods, and blessing secretly the 
providence that had thrown in his way such a very 
acquiescent customer. Of her simplicity he had strong 
coubt, but of her anxiety to be rid of the furniture and 
of him, he had none whatever. He humored her in 
this fancy, and in amazingly short time, the cart was 
at the door, and the room stripped of its late adorn- 
ments, while the narrow equivalent for the purchase 
was thrust eagerly into the voung financier’s light 
purse. She packed a trunk and sent it away for safe 
keeping to the little shoemaker’s, and another to go 
with her, and her arrangements for removal were 
complete. ; 

She paid and said good-bye to Dorothy, and sent her 
away in tears, with a slight gratuity and a new frock ; 
then stood alone for one moment to breathe, in the 
desolate room, with its four blank staring walls and 
sounding uncarpeted floor. The old lite seemed, indeed, 
to have passed away, like an unhealthy dream; her 
courage rose again to meet the new; the doubts of the 
night before were stifled by the busy plans of daylight; 
no doubt she was doing right, her scruples had been 
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folly, her wavering absurd ; she held her future again in 
her own hands, and she must shape it according to her 
former plan. 

She had ordered the carriage herself, to avoid giving 
Dorothy the least clue to her, and when it came to the 
door, and the driver carried down her trunk, she fol- 
lowed him out with a strange feeling of emancipation, 
a certainty of stepping out of one life into another, and 
leaving not a trace behind. Sutin this she was destined 
to be thwarted: near the door stood the man whose face 
was so detestably familiar to her, and which she had 
hoped belonged entirely to the old life, and would never 
affront the new. She hurried into the carriage without 
glancing at him, but he followed her, and lifting his 
hat, closed the door for her and said, with his. eyes 
steadily on her face, 

‘Where shall I tell the man to drive ?” 

Frank’s presence of mind forsook her for the moment, 
she hurriedly gave the direction, and, turning away her 
head, thought with deep eee she had hai self given 
the BE ae the past and i that she had done 
eo much to separate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SAINTY. 


‘6 Bt Ja grace plus belle encore que la beauté.’”—La FonTaINE. 


Ir was already twilight when the carriage drove into 
the gate at Ringmer. | 

“JT am sorry it is dark,” said the young lady. ‘The 
drive from the gate is very pretty: I know you will 
like it. Ah, there’s the glimpse of the river between 
the trees, this bend of the road is the prettiest of all. 
Look forward, I am sure you can see it!” 

‘“‘My dear,” said her mother in a very travel-worn 
voice, “you can show Miss Warrington the view by 
daylight. It is hardly worth while to strain your eyes 
with making it out now.” 

Cecelia gave a little sigh, and drew back from the 
window humbly. Her mother was continually repress- 
ing her, the little nature doing its best to smother the 
great one; but its best was ineffectual, except for the 
moment, and the large, sweet soul expanded and grew 
even under the cloudy sky, and sprang up bright and 
elastic, though ‘daily deaten down with misapprehensicn 
ard indifference. 

It is a beautiful thing to see a young woman Jova 
her home as Cecilia Thorndyke loved hers; it is an 
earnest of her future safety, and the worthy turning of 
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her life, “true to the kindred points of heaven and 
home.” From the moment the lights from the house 
were visible, her eyes had been dancing, her pulses flut- 
tering, and before her foot was on the carriage step, a 
dog’s head was in her lap, a child’s arm round her neck 
an incoherent chorus of welcome echoing all about her 

“We thought you never would come back,” cried the 
smallest voice of all upon the steps. : 

“ve caught a huge moth, Sainty, did you bring the 
insect pins 2” 

‘“‘ Martin’s been about the crocusses, such lots and lots 
of roots !” 

“Muff was lost all day yesterday, and only came 
back at night.” 

“ Four little Maltese kittens, Sainty, at the barn, te 
littlest you ever saw !” 

‘““A letter’s come to you from Cyril, and another for 
mamma.” 

“You didn’t forget about the paper boxes?” 

Cecilia had an answer for every question and a kiss 
for every mouth, and was laughing and wondering and 
exclaiming in as sincere earnest as any of them, as ; they 
thronged eben her on the steps. There were a tew 
dutiful salutations for mamma, whom the maid was 
assisting to alight, and the boy, the eldest of the party, 
submitted to remain behind and be loaded up to the 
eyes with shawls and bundles. 

Frank followed silently into the hall, and watched 
Cecilia with a half envious admiration. She darted 
first towards a stand of flowers in one of the wide win- 
dows, and bent over them as if they were human loves 
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2very bud, every newly developed leaf seemed to give 
her a thrill of purest pleasure: then detaching herself 
from the children, she ran over to the niche where her 
bird hung, and cooed and whispered to him lovingly. 
It all had a very picturesque effect—the children in 
their white dresses and bright ribbons, the graceful girl 
bending over her flowers, the wide hall, with its colored 
pavement, pictured walls and dim niches, with the soft 
Jamps shining down: the young plebeian felt she must 
have seen it in her dreams before, it was all so familiar 
and so fit. 

The parlor door was open, and Cecilia ran in and 
kissed, a little timidly, a grey, dried, unprepossessing 
elderly gentleman, reading his paper by the lamp, who 
did not seem particularly moved by her coming, and 
who asked where her mother was, after she had kissea 
him. Her mother made her appearance at that moment 
in the door, looking very handsome, negligée and discon- 
tented, and Mr. Thorndyke, simply glancing up at her 
from over his paper, said the train was late, and went 
on reading. 

The fact, was, Mr. Thorndyke had been very tired 
of his beautiful ae for twenty-five years or more, ever 
since he had been married to her, in truth, and wasted 
as few words upon her as was Aces He was a man 
of more than ordinary ability, and had originally had 
a good deal of heart, but the disappointment of finding 
he had married a silly woman and been desperately in 
love with her besides, had given his character an un- 
happy distortion, and he had become a stern, hard man 
of business, cold and exacting in his family, sneering 
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and ungenial in the werld. He never could believe in 
the intelligence and trustworthiness of women after his 
great mistake, and he did not suffer himself to regard 
his three young daughters with anything but the most 
ordinary interest, neglecting no part of his duty towards 
them however, but that of loving them, and bringing 
them up at arms’ length from their babyhood. 

He had felt as truly a patriarchal pride in the birth 
of his two sons as disappointment in the birth of his 
daughters. He found them legitimate objects of interest 
and ambition, and built all his hopes upon them. The 
elder had grown up a fine, spirited fellow, in whom the 
father believed his own incomplete life would be per- 
fected ; the younger was a dull, gauche, shy boy, whom 
nobody understood and of whom the father even was 
unable to be proud. Poor Cuthbert, called familiarly, 
and with an irregular kind of nursery justice, Cub, was 
remarkably plain in feature, clumsy in frame, and slow 
in mind; he was desperately afraid of his father, and 
his mother was nervously afraid of him; his teachers 
groaned over him, his elder brother laughed at him, his 
younger sisters tormented him, his nurses had early 
made his life a burden to him. Even Cecilia saw little 
in him but matter of commiseration, and with the best 
intentions in the world, pitied him out of all self-respect. 
She was gentle and patient with him, but he saw she 
was only sorry for him, and he groaned and went stum- 
bling on alone. 

By contrast with this unprepossessing boy, the heir 
the eldest born, the young tyrant of the household, 
shone a perfect hero. He inherited his mother’s beauty 
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and enough of his father’s mind to be entirely captivat 
ing in society, and entirely idolized at home. His sel 
will, however, was a most distinguishing trait, and early 
in his career it became apparent that no other will 
would have much to do in the direction of his move- 
ments. He had entered the army, totally against his 
father’s wishes, and to the entire heart-breaking of his 
sister, and was now on duty near Washington, where, 
if not strictly covering himself with glory, he was at 
least seeing a good deal of lite, and spending his time 
very much to his own satisfaction. He was the most 
important member of the family, whether absent or 
present, and Frank was familiar with his appearance, 
prospects and proclivities before she had been a day at 
Ring mer. 

There had seemed, on the night of her arrival, to be 
a perfect bevy of children in the hall, but after a few 
hours’ residence among them they resolved themselves 
into three; the boy Cuthbert, aged fifteen, and two 
girls, aged respectively twelve and six. Sylvia, the 
youngest, was pretty, and vain, and loveable; Camilla, 
the elder, was clever, and self-willed, and unloveable. 
All adored Cecilia, who was, however, but a child her- 
self among them, and too young and too humble-minded 
to govern them at all, consequently they never were 
governed by any one but their father, out of whose way 
they kept with great discretion and industry. 

Frank looked with good courage upon the materials 
before her. She was sure of the Cub and of Sylvie, and 
Cammy was of better texture than many she had had te 
deal with, and she locked herself into her room that 

5* 
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night with a feeling of satisfaction and security to which 
she had long been a stranger. What a gulf between 
last night and to-night ! 

The room was a simple, square, plainly furnished one 
on the third floor, opposite the nursery, for which cir 
cumstances Cecilia had stammered many apologies; 
but it had always been the governess’ room, and 
mamma thought perhaps it would be more convenient 
for her to be near the children; there was one opening 
out of her own room on the floor below she had hoped 
to have given her, but mamma thought better not—and 
—that is 

Poor Cecilia got more deeply involved at every step 
in explaining away her mother’s cold-heartedness, and 
Frank, in pity for her embarrassment and gratitude 
for her kindness, smothered her excuses with a hasty 
kiss, and told her this room suited her better than any 
other in the house. Cecilia clung to her lovingly, 
expended a thousand cares on her comfort. and left her 
at last reluctantly. She was so sweet and engaging, 
Frank almost believed she should learn to love her, and 
it was something very bewildering to her to find she 
could care for any one again in that young manner. To 
have given her the first kiss and received her kindness 
as she did, seemed almost hypocritical; she must not 
deceive her by a warmth that neant little coming from 
such a dull heart. 

Indeed it would have been a cruelty in any matter to 
have deceived Cecilia, and there were few among those 
with whom she had been thrown, hardened enough to 
do it She was so simple, so purely true herself, she 
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startled hypocrisy into honesty, and made the world 
ashamed to tamper with her innocence. It is impos- 
Bible to imagine anything more trusting, more earnest, 
and more unconscious than her manners; educated in a 
school of life the most hollow, most pompous, and 
unprofitable, she was unworldly, pure-minded, and 
dévote from her cradle. She was not a beauty for the 
multitude, but her grace and delicacy of feature would 
have made her charming in the sphere in which her lot 
was cast, if she had chosen to charm it; a sphere for 
which she had been prepared with every care, but from 
which she turned away with the indifference of a child, 
bent on some other pleasure than the one that is offered 
to it. She did not dread the world, as Christians 
who are learning their religion sometimes do, and 
Christians who have been involved in it always do; she 
simply did not like it; she went into it against her 
heart, made no progress in it, and came back with the 
thrill and flutter of a happy bird, to her flowers and 
books, and the children of the household. 

Her indifference to society was an abiding trial to her 
mother ; it was the only pursuit that had ever given, or 
eyen now gave her pleasure, and she could not be recon- 
eiled to Cecilia’s entire distaste for it. She had built 
great hopes upon her eldest daughter’s advent in the 
world; she would live over again in her the triumphs 
of her youth; she would enjoy again in her the pleasures 
which time had made it impossible for her to taste her- 
self. An unworthy ambition, a greedy vanity, a nar- 
row worldliness hung over the child’s pure cradle, but 
sould not wake it from ite dreams of bliss. Sweet, 
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young soul, she made the air around her pure by her 
own exceeding purity, and grew up defended from the 
world by her entire unworldliness. 

Cyril, partly because he hated the name to which she 
was condemned, and partly because of the inborn pro- 
pensity towards self-sacrifice and saintship which she 
developed even in the nursery, had given her the pretty 
sobriquet, which was now a household word. fer 
beautiful talent for music, together with her auburn 
hair and dreamy face, completed her title to be a St. 
Cecilia, and for a while, in a very remote period of his 
boyhood, Cyril had been quite an enthusiast in the 
matter of the fine arts. Cecilia and he had been very 
intimate while the fit lasted; he had painted her again 
and again, till she had ached from head to foot with 
sitting in the saintly attitude. Then she had practised 
five hours a day to please the whim which succeeded 
his enthusiasm for the canvas, and when that had 
passed, had sighed humbly and submitted patiently to 
be thrown aside, while he dashed forward into the pur- 
suits of youth. Everything by fits, and nothing long; 
but in everything beautiful and entirely admirable, the 
meek maiden thought. She had studied to keep up 
with him, till the doctor had given her father a solemn 
warning, and the father had smiled incredulously at the 
presumption of the girl, and had turned her back into 
feminine pursuits, with a stern charge to keep to them 
in future. That, she fancied, was the reason Cyril had 
ceased to care for her, so none of the blame came on 
im, but all lighted naturally on herself, for being 
unable to keep up with him, and being so weak ané 
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anenduring as to grow pale and ill when she sat up 
stealthily till midnight over the books he conquered 
before eight. 

This present separation, just when he had begun 
again to sympathize with her and care for her society, 
was a very bitter trial; but her patriotism was not of 
that irrational character that stops just short of prac 
ice, and demands the sacrifice of every other woman’s 
dearest and best, while holding back selfishly her own. 
Cyril was her dearest and best, aud she sent him away 
from her with the courage of a heroine and the submis- 
sion of a saint. 

He went, with a rush of pleasure in his pulses, and a 
sound of glory in his ears; she watched him go, with 
a deadening chill in every vein, and a fatal terror for- 
ever before her eyes; the courage that had the truest 
ring had not the bravest glitter, 
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CHAPTER X. 
WORK. 


*¢Oh, square thyself for use; a stone that may 
Fit in the wall is left not in the way.”’ 


Tue second school-room over which Frank found her- 
self presiding was a much more attractive one than the 
first. It was large enough for a concert hall, running 
the whole length of the western end of the house, 
lighted by four large windows, and commanding a fing 
view of the lawn, the woods beyond the river, and the 
mountains opposite. The furniture was scholastic, Ze 
rigueur; bookshelves, maps, globes, desks, all of the 
most substantial and best quality. The three small 
children, huddled together at one end, represented the 
army of ignorance against which all these formidable 
weapons had been forged. It was like the great 
armada sent out to capture a trio of fishing smacks, or 
the entire confederated chivalry of an heroic nation 
belaboring a garrison of seventy men. 

No wonder poor Cub put his hand to his head when 
he looked at those ponderous volumes, row upon row 
above him, and those great maps, twelve by twenty- 
four. They seemed to his gloomy fancy like great guns 
to blow him into atoms, and Frank, with a quick com- 
prehension of his dread, resolved he should not be 
bullied any longer, so she shut up his Euclid and gave 
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ius Ceesar a vacation, and making him sit dc wn by her 
in the pleasantest window, she proposed they should 
try something new, and leave off the old lessons for 
awhile, perhaps altogether. He might read some plea- 
sant book of history to her, and then they could talk 
about it afterwards, and perhaps she should be able to 
remember some amusing stories to tell him in connec- 
tion with it. VYhe boy looked dumb and unmoved, put 
down his books without emotion, ard took up the riant, 
little yellow bound volume she assigned him, and began 
to read in a dull, droning voice. Jor all the good she 
expected it to do him it might as well have been “ Old 
Curiosity Shop” or the Leatherstocking Tales—rather 
better, perhaps; she only wanted to get into his mind 
by any means available, and she took the historic lever 
out of deference to the little girls’ prejudices, who 
would be manifestly disedified by story books in school 
time. 

The book was a very clear and easy narrative, and 
stopping him at the first striking passage, she com- 
mented on it lightly, adding some odd and picturesque 
fancy, and watching closely to see if it found any lodg- 
ment at all in his mind. None, it was evident; the 
scales of diffidence and dullness had grown too thick 
for such an arrow, they could only be pierced by a 
strong, trenchant fact. So she let him read on again, 
and arrested him the next time upon a point of histori- 
eal importance, questioning him upon it, and then 
slowty, clearly, and with emphasis, repeating it to him 
in easy words of her own. Ah, it had struck a vulner- 
sbhle point in the tough armor; a slow light came inte 
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his eyes as he lifted them and asked herif that was true. 
She felt almost as people feel at the first fluttering sign 
of life in an inanimate body over which they have been 
bending doubtfully ; she always had a special interest 
in poor little Cuthbert after that. 

The revival was very slow but sure; a few books 
were retained as outward and visible signs of progress, 
but Cub learned his real lessons from Frank’s lips. She 
led him on earefully step by step, holding his hand, 
guiding his feet, till she became far more interested in 
him than in either of the brighter pupils. They had 
been educated in a most unimproving manner; constant 
changes in the governesses had involved constant 
changes of system—so, between them all, the poor little 
girls had been sadly bewildered and neglected. 

Cammy had strayed off by herself into all manner of 
_ frivolities, read novels sub rosd, and filled up the inter. 
stices of her school hours with writing spiteful, ill- 
spelled notes to Cub about the governess. Sylvie, 
spoiled to the last degree, wavered some days between 
the nursery cabal, Cammy and Marcelle the bonne, and 
the school-room authority and attraction. The latter 
happily prevailed at last, and Frank found herself sus- 
‘ained by the majority. 

Out of school hours, the children were not imposed 
ypon her; Marcelle took care of Sylvie, and Cammy 
took care of herself, while Cub wandered drearily about 
or came and sat shyly near her, quiet as a shadow and 
wistfully affectionate. 

In a very few days things settled into their places, 
and Frank fancied she saw her life clearly and definitely 
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pefore her. The position of goverr.ess could hard.y have 
been made more easy: the children were not unlove- 
able nor ungovernable, the hours out of school were as 
much her own as if she were at home, the head of the 
family was hardly more indifferent to her than to the 
rest of his household; the mistress of it had gradually 
fallen into a way of liking her extremely, and the young 
lady of it was her ardent admiring friend. Indeed there 
seemed a danger often that Frank would forget she wag 
the governess and not the friend alone, as Cecilia con- 
stantly forgot it, and as the mother, with all her pompous 
state, seemed learning to forget it. 

The process by which Frank had sailed into the south 
of this lady’s opinion was simple; she sounded very 
soon her wonderful shallowness, and making out her 
chart advisedly, knew what shoals to steer clear of and 
what currents to avail herself of. She scorned flattery, 
though, and a mean use of the weaknesses of others, 
and had no vanity about her quick perceptions; her 
own superiority of mind never occurred to her, except 
when it gave her that indefinable pang of loneliness, 
possible only to those women in whom strength of cha- 
racter and facblesse of heart are unequally combined. 
The most womanly heart, the most comprehensive in- 
tellect, a combination that never yet ran safely and 
smoothly its allotted course. Such a woman not only 
suffers herself, but she makes those who love her suffer 
She does good to those who are beneath her, those from 
whom she is separated by a certain acknowledged dis- 
tance, but as a friend she iloe3 not satisfy, as a mistress 
the drives to madness. 
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Cecilia poured out her heart to Frank, she clung te 
her, she supplicated silently her love, but she had to 
accept in return a fitful sympathy, a moody silence, an 
unsatisfying affection. 

And yet, in the household, generally, she was a most 
satisfactory element; the children showed almost imme- 
diately the good effects of her quiet method with them ; 
Cub was waking up, Cammy was softening down, Sylvie 
was growing less pert and ewigeante. She was becoming 
invaluable, too, to Mrs. Thorndyke, for though she could 
not be blind to that lady’s short-comings, not-comings- 
at-all, as one might say, she could not forget she was 
Cecilia’s mother, and the mistress of the family in which 
she had experienced unexampled kindness. Conse 
quently, in a thousand ways, she had slid into an unac- 
knowledged usefulness, and had assumed many trifling 
duties for which Cecilia’s dreaminess unfitted her, and 
to the annoyance of which the mother was very much 
alive. Frank’s fine tact enabled her to see just what 
was burdensome to her benefactress, and just how far 
she could relieve her, and she jealously desired in some 
way to return the kindness she felt she had-not merited. 
She very soon, in the matter of minor household arrange- 
ments, in the superintendence of the children’s ward- 
robes, the ordering and arranging of things outside the 
province of the housekeeper, the writing of notes on 
business or of courtesy, became the indolent elegant 
woman’s “bed of down,” wz bon lit de repos, on which 
she half unconsciously but most luxuriously sank back. 
Cecilia wondered at her friend’s adaptability, and strange 
aptitude for duties which were most unpalatable to her 
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unpractical taste; she did not comprehend the avidity 
with which Frank seized on any actual tiresome duty as a 
relief from the thoughts she was always fighting, and 
tried to wear herself out upon what her hands and her 
eyes could combat. 

Long dreamy twilights, soft sad poems, pictures of 
depth and pathos, were the food of the one soul and the 
keen torture of the other. Indeed, these two young girls 
were placed at such an incalculable distance apart in 
their inner lives, that it was wonderful that in their 
outer lives they assimilated even as well as they seemed 
to do. No two experiences could have differed more: 
luxury, refinement, poetry and leisure had made musi- 
cal and tender the life of one; necessity of living, prac- 
tical battling with the world, the cruelty of suffering, 
the dreariness of having suffered, had nerved with 
power, and yet it seemed forever darkened, that of the 
other. One, with her dream of bliss yet undreamed, 
the poem of her life still folded, unread, in her heart; 
the other, rudely roused from dreams to sufier, the short 
tragedy of her life a finished and irrevocable piece of 
fate ; they were strangely separated, strangely unsym- 
pathetic, and yet strangely attractive to each other. 
Nature even said different things to each; Cecilia loved 
the soft, still, sunny October days, the “calm decay” 
of autumn forests; Frank was in sympathy with strong 
rushing November winds, grey, wet flying clouds on a 
grey, dim firmament beyond. Sunshine mocked her, 
calm oppressed her, but such a wind gave her strength 
and courage and defiance. 

It was towards the close of a Novemer afternoon. 
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that the two found themselves miles from home, with 
but little daylight left. They had walked on through 
the forest with the wind sounding overhead, along the 
river, with the waves dashing restlessly below, across — 
high open fields swept desolate by the gale, Frank eager 
to tire out the impatience that possessed her, and Cecilia 
nerved for the moment with a spirit as ardent, caught 
from such companionship. The walk home was worse 
than dull; it was already dark when they reached the 
outskirts of the grove beyond the house, and Cecilia 
hurried forward a little anxiously to catch a glimpse of 
it. The lights were already shining, and they gave her 
a premonition of the rebukes that awaited her within 
As for Frank, she was fade and weary beyond expres- 
sion, the spirit all effervesced, the defiance worn out, 
nothing worth living or dying for, morbidly, exaggerat- 
edly exhausted in mind and body. 

*‘ How pale you are,” began Sainty, opening the hall 
door, but her voice was drowned by a rush of children 
and a wild hubbub of excitement. 

“Oh, Sainty! where have you been ? 

‘What made you stay away so long?” 

“What’s the matter with Miss Woartititoa i 

“Who do you think is coming ?” 

“What do you think has come ?” 

‘Wait till you hear the news !” 

“Don’t tell her, Cub. Let her guess, Sylvie!” 

Oh, won’t she be astonished !” 

The long walk, the sudden excitement, the unnamed 
error that never left her heart, were too much for poor 
Sainty. She turned very pale, and, leaning against the 
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door, tried in vain to induce them to put an end to her 
suspense. But they danced about her like little fiends, 
overjoyed to find they had the power to tease her. 
Cub, indeed, looked relenting, and tried to make her 
understand by clumsy hints; but Cammy thrust her 
hand upon his mouth and threatened him if he dared 
to speak. Sainty at last made an effort to recover her- 
self, and starting to the parlor door, said, agitatedly, 

“Mamma, what isit? Is there any news?” 

“Yes, there is,’ said the lady from her sofa, with 
marked displeasure in her tones. ‘ But let me ask you 
why you have stayed so late and given me this alarm ? 
I would not have had such an excitement for the world. 
I am quite unnerved.” 

“Jam very sorry. We went further than we meant 
to go; we forgot how far it was. But the news, mam- 
ma—you have heard from—from Cyril ?~” 

“Yes, a telegram came an hour ago.” 

“ Yes,” cried Cammy, who was performing a war 
dance between the speakers, ‘“‘just as we came in from 
nutting, the man was at the door. I read it first of 
alk 

“ Cammy—mamma—you have not told me—has any- 
thing gone wrong with Cyril ?” 

“Gone wrong with him, my dear?” said the mother, 
with calm irritation. ‘Camilla, will you be quiet ? 
You are becoming unbearably presuming. Miss War- 
rington is too lenient with you. Sylvia, stop those 
antics. You see, Camilla, the effect of your example 
pn your little sister.” ? 

Cecilia stood with one hand on the back of a chair, 
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the other pressed against her heart, her eyes fixed on 
the floor. In a moment her mother turned to her, and 
said, resuming the tone and subject where she had left 
them to repress Cammy, 

“Yes, my dear, I have heard from your brother. He 
is coming home; he will be here to-night at half-past 
nine, with your father.” 

“He is not ill?’ faltered Cecilia. 

“Tll? no, certainly not} Who said he was ill?” 

“But I thought by his having leave—” 

“ Only for three days. Ido not think you have much 
heart, Cecilia. Is it possible it does not give you plea-. 
sure to know of your brother’s return ?” 

Cecilia turned her face away, and was going quietly 
out of the door, when she paused to listen to a recom- 
mendation from a mother to go and dress immediately 
for dinner, which had been waiting for her half an hour 
already. 

Frank gave a weary sigh as she mounted the stairs to 
make her own toilet, while Cecilia flew before her, 
nerved with a fresh hope. ‘ Why can I not be un- 
selfish? Why can I not be glad for her?” Frank 
thought remorsefully. She knew she would be given 
up uly while he stayed, and that a happiness she 
could not share—the worst barrier between friends— 
had started up between them. But it was not that she 
dreaded most. It was the meeting a stranger, a soldier, 
2 man fresh from the scenes she was always trying te 
forget; it was the mixing of a new element in her life, 
the breaking of the faint crust of oblivion and stoicism 
that had been forming over her heart during this season 
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of repose. {t was the world flaunting itself before her 
wretchedness again; it was the end of the outward 
silence that had been flattering her. 

She hated herself for her selfishness; but the happy 
faces at dinner gave her such discontent she longed to 
get away from the sight of them. The children, ex: 
tremely troublesome in their happiness, were to sit up to 
see their brother, and it became Frank’s duty to keep 
them from driving their mother to insanity. Cecilia 
was in such a flutter of excitement she could scarcely 
control herself, much less manage the children. She 
turned from her book to the piano, apd from the piano 
to her embroidery-frame ; then she fitted to the glass 
to alter a rose in her hair, and then she ran across the 
room to adjust the fall of a curtain. 

Frank had given Mrs. Thorndyke’s orders for supper, 
for Sainty never was trusted with anything so practical, 
and just after nine o’clock, having concluded a weary 
series of games at cards, she obeyed madam’s hint, and 
went into the dining-room to see that everything was 
right. A most cosy and tempting table, arranged for 
five, the candles already lighted, the fire glowing on the 
hearth. What a warm and beautiful home to be com- 
ing back to! what a welcome awaited this spoiled child 
of destiny! Frank felt she knew his character most 
thoroughly from the few sketches she had had of it, and 
phe hated to feel she too was helping to smooth and beau 
tify his path. But then, he was Cecilia’s brother. 

As half-past nine approached, the children became 
unbearable. Cammy was restless and excited, Sylvia 
was sleepy and cross, one teased and the other fretted 
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Cub sat bewildered and silent, oppressed by the shadow 
already cast upon him by the coming of his clever 
brother. They heard wheels and they did not hear 
them; one knew the lodge gate opened five minutes 
before, and another knew it had not opened at all; they 
flattened their noses against the panes and peered out 
into the darkness; they ran to the front door and lis- 
tened; they disagreed on all points, and bore their 
continual disappointments without philosophy or re- 
ligion. 

At last Sylvie began to cry, and Frank had to allure 
her to her lap and coax her into quiet at a great sacrifice 
of her own personal feelings in the matter, for the ca- 
pricious little coquette, like all fine ladies, young and 
old, was quite contemptible when out of humor. The 
yellow curls subsided on her shoulder, the quarrelling 
degenerated into whimpering, and the whimpering soon 
ceased altogether. Then came an interval of quiet, 
during which Cammy tried her powers on Cub, and 
Cecilia sat at the piano with her hands clasped above a 
music-book, listening breathlessly. Mrs. Thorndyke 
watched the clock, and beat her foot impatiently upon 
the carpet, as the hour of ten approached. And all for 
this ungrateful boy, thought Frank, who left them reck- 
lessly and rules them ruthlessly ! 

With all their listening, the carriage had approached 
within a hundred yards of the house without their hear- 
ing it. Coming up the drive rapidly, it was almost at 
the door before the sound of wheels reached the parlor. 
Then, presto! how the scene changed. Cecilia, with a 
low exclamation, darted to the door, her hand tight on 
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ner heart. Her mother, rising, followed her quickly, 
more feeling animating her handsome features than 
Frank had ever before imagined they could express. 
Cammy, all alive with eagerness, flashed out into the 
hall at the first sound; Sylvie, broad awake on the in- 
tant, bounded from the governess’ lap, her limp, soft 
limbs nerved with sudden life; Cub, stumbling along 
in the rear, looked stunned and spellbound. Frank, 
staying alone in the vacated apartment, bit her lips to 
keep down the envious sighs that struggled through 
them. The acclaim, the welcomes, the kisses, the happy 
voices, the tender words, roused bitterly the feeling of 
isolation that had recently been slumbering. There 
was no family circle where she had a right to enter ; 
there was no home where she deserved a welcome; 
there was no one living whom she could run to greet 
with welcoming caresses. Alone most bitterly; shut 
out from all the ties of love, condemned to satisfy her 
hungry soul with the tasteless husks of kindness and of 
friendship. 

The voices from the hall grew more distinctly audible, 
as the welcomed and the welcomers approached the 
door; if she might only escape before they entered! It 
was too late, they were already in the room, and she 
should make herself too prominent in atten pting to 
eross before them, so she shrank back into her corner 
and tried not to feel she was the only one who had no 
right to be there. But she was quite safe from obser- 
vation, the family group were all absorbed, and did not 
heed her presence any more than they would have done 
her absence. Mr. Thorndyke, indeed, coming in in his 
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usual all-observant, all-indifferent manner, spoke to her 
very matter-of-factly as he reviewed the furniture, the 
lamps, the condition of the fire, drawing the paper from 
his pocket, pulling his arm-chair to the hearth, and 
settling himself down, as if the enthusiasm of a wel- 
come, the sentiment of a soldier’s return, the reunion of 
a family were weak and pitiable ohidies as to which he 
would not for a moment lend himself. For the time 
indeed, he seemed almost as much outside the happy 
circle as the stranger looking on. 

Frank raised her eyes, not with curiosity, however, for 
she felt as if she knew the new brother’s face as well as 
if she had spent her life in the house, seeing that his 
picture looked down at her from every wall, or smiled 
up at her from every album, rest, or locket that she 
stumbled on. But a surprise Rated her; the hand- 
some features, multiplied on canvas, ivory, steel, and 
paper were handsome and self-satisfied, “and they 
were nothing more.” The face she saw now, looking 
down into his mother’s, was a radiant and an inspiring 
one, boyish in its abandon and beauty, manly in its 
strength and ardor of expression. She understood in a 
moment the fascination of the household; she felt as if 
she never could have resisted him herself, if she had not 
been dead. She never remembered to have seen any- 
thing so handsome as his face. He had Cecilia’s auburn 
hair and eyes, a skin many shades darker, but as clear 
and finely colored, a profile of the most perfect grace, 
and a mouth that changed with every thought. He 
was well, but slightly ae of middle height, graceful, 
easy, and determined in ie bearing. An yee’ whe 
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eould blame him for the vanity that was inevitable % 
No one did; his vanity was one of his great charms ; 
for without it, he would have lacked the confidence to 
eonquer. He had not fallen into the usual error of the 
nouveau militaire, and did not shine bra’ with epan- 
lettes and buttons, but the cut of his moustache, the 
squareness of his shoulders, the turn of his head, were 
soldierly, sans contredit. 

He had one arm around his mother, and was looking 
affectionately down into her face, while Cecilia stood 
with her hand clasped in his, and the children were 
clinging about his knees. A scene and moment to 
make a man’s face beautiful if he has a ray of tenderness 
or goodness in his soul. He cast an eager, affectionate 
look about the room. 

“Ah, what a pleasure to be at home again!” he ex- 
claimed with a thrill of enjoyment in his voice. “I 
never knew before where my heart really was,” he 
added, in a lower tone, looking down in Sainty’s face. 

Poor Sainty, that one sentence, forgotten as soon ag 

said, repaid her for whole months of hoping, and pray- 
ing, and fearing; it was to be her happiest memory for 
whole months to come. 
_ “And you!” he cried, lifting Sylvie in his arms. 
“Silliest of little sisters yet! Mamma must have your 
curls cut. I vow you are too pretty and too vain to 
live!” 

The silly little sister hid her face on his shoulder and 
swept her soft curls across his cheek, while Cainmy, 
piquée at the compliment to charms of which she could 
not boast, endeavored t* create a diversion by clamor. 
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ously demanding if he had got her letter and Cub’s, 
and if he did not think Cub was improving in his 
writing. 

“Oh, vastly,” laughed the brother, determined not to 
satisfy her, “vastly ; Cub is quite a scribe. Cub, don’t 
relax your efforts, I may need you yet as adjutant.” 

He glanced over his shoulder at him as he said this 
with a laugh, and poor Cub looked miserable, and 
awkward, and red, and as if he wished he could get 
away from his brother’s merry eyes, and the merry, and 
careless, and pitying eyes of all the world. 

“Cuthbert is actually improving, though,” said his 
mother with great dullness, by way of killing him 
entirely. 

“Yes, with Miss Warrington to do his lessons for 
him,” muttered Cammy, maliciously. “I wonder who 
couldn’t get along that way.” 

“Cammy,” said Cecilia, in a tone of reproach; then 
moving forward a little anxiously, she tried to arrest 
her brother’s attention in order to present him to her 
friend. But though she was quite within range of his 
eyes, and much nearer to the group than she desired to 
be, Sainty could not make him see her; he was so 
engaged with the many objects of home interest he 
entirely overlooked her. 

“ Ah!” he cried, putting down Sylvie on the rug and 
.eaning forward on the mantelpiece, “I see you framed 
that little assumption—it’s an exquisite engraving. 
Sainty, ve got a lot of camp sketches for you, I know 
you'll like them; they are really clever. Did I write 
you? Quite a genius turned up in the regiment the 
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other aay, poor as possible, and glad to get work more 
to his taste than cleaning guns. Tl show them to you 
to-morrow. Why! is that clock in its right mind} 
The train was abominably behind to-night. If I were 
a director on that road ” 

“You'd be likely to keep quiet about it, and be 
thankful that it ran at all,” said Mr. Thorndyke, with- 
out raising his eyes, and speaking as if he read it from 
the paper. | 

Cyril was the only one of his five children who dared 
to be familiar with him, and he enjoyed secretly the 
boy’s presumption while outwardly meeting it with his 
accustomed grimness. To-night, the young hero, doubly 
contident, dashed irreverently forward among his father’s 
time-honored prejudices, laughed at his railway ven- 
tures, asked questions about his farming, sneered at the 
political party to which he was allied, and showed 
generously his contempt for the social element called old 
fogy. ‘The father snapped and growled, and set him 
down repeatedly, but it was evident there was a fas- 
cination to him in the young man’s impudence, and 
that he was convinced he saw the making of a man, a 
man directly modelled from himself, in the self-will and 
independence that overrode all feelings of reverence and 
loyalty. 

The children always listened to him with awe and 
admiration, and the mother with a fond and foolish 
pride, only poor Sainty looked troubled and wistful, and 
liked her brother less in this than in any other attitude. 
She longed that evening to get the children all away, — 
for Cammy was drinking in his extravagances with 
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avidity, and Sylvie, an unconscious mimic, was swelling 
with sauciness as she listened. At last, the mother, 
recalled to the lateness of the hour by the announce- 
ment of supper, ordered them off peremptorily to bed. 
With many remonstrances and much dissatisfaction 
they obeyed, and Frank seized the moment of their exit 
to effect her own. 

But at the door she was met~by Thomas, in a con- 
dition of agitation; would Miss Warrington step for 
one minute into the butler’s pantry? Some mistake 
had occurred about the wine, the housekeeper and he 
had different views about a certain label which had 
slipped from the decanter, and Mr. Cyril never forgave 
confusion in the wines. Would Miss Warrington be so 
kind as to decide between them. 

Frank followed him into the butler’s pantry, where 
the housekeeper, red and determined, stood confronting 
him with a bottle in each hand. She began by sub- 
mitting the whole question to Frank’s arbitration, and 
promising to abide by her decision, but took advantage 
of her possession of the floor to give a rapid summary 
of her estimate of Thomas’ acquirements, and the very 
slender claims she conceived he had to the position he 
presumed to occupy. A man that hadn’t any more 
nose than a Newfoundland, that blundered about among 
the bottles like an idiot, that hardly knew port from 
sherry; a pretty man indeed to serve a gentleman’s 
table, to tamper with such wines as Mr. Thorndyke’s, 
She wou'd not for the world have Mr. Cyril know the 
confusion things were in; she almost sank with shame 
when she remembered how near he had come to know | 
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ing it that very night if she had not interfered. Ar 
affront Mr. Cyril never would have overlooked, such a 
gross blunder as this, and on the occasion of his first 
return from camp. 

Thomas was white with rage, the housekeeper grew 
redder every minute. “O this precious Cyril,” thought 
Frank, glancing down at the decanters, “ he thrills the 
family even toits extremities.” Happily Frank’s eye had 
that evening made acquaintance with the two decanters. 

“Where did this smaller one stand this evening, 
Thomas, when I came out to give you orders for the 
supper ?” 

“‘ Tlere, miss, just exactly here,” cried Thomas, and 
the housekeeper acknowledged she had seen him take 
it up from there. 

“ Very well, I saw the label just beside it on the 
shelf; you pushed it back a little when you took the 
decanter up. Here it is.” She turned to the light and 
read it. Thomas was right, the Aoaeeoenes was 
wrong ; the former tented radiant, the latter swept 
away in a dreadfully bad temper. 

At this moment the man was called abruptly into the 
dining room, and leaving the door ajar, Frank, who was 
fastening the label on another dubious decanter, could 
not help hearing the voices within. 

“Where is Miss Warrington?’ she heard in tones 
unmistakably the father’s. She felt sure he was glan- 
eing around in a hard manner as they took their seats 
at the table, uncomfortable at the sight of the vacant 
place beside Cecilia. 

“JT think she went up with the children. It is 
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scarcely worth while to call her,” said the mother. 
languidly. 

“Pray who might ‘Miss Warrington’ be?” asked 
Cyril, carelessly. ‘ Another governess ?” 

ciay ent): Cyril you were so perverse,” said Sainty’s 
soft voice. ‘ I tried faithfully to introduce you to her 
and you looked every other way.” 

“IT don’t wonder,” he answered, affecting a slight 
shiver. “ A es instinct preserved me from the 
shock. I hate the order to that degree, it would have 
spoiled the pleasure of coming home entirely.” 

“Cyril, you are so unreasonable. And she must 
think so strangely-of the negligence.” 

“ Ah wemporte, Sainty,” he said. “ Dll make up for 
it to-morrow. You shall introduce me as often as you 
please, and Pll try to see her every time I find myself 
breathing the blessed air that’s breathed by her.” 

“Thomas,” said Mr. Thorndyke, as if nobody had 
been speaking, “‘ send up and let Miss Warrington 
know supper is on the table.” 

“ Ah, now let me beg you,” cried Cyril with an 
impatient gesture. “Spare me my first evening. If 
she has the good taste to leave us to ourselves, pray 
don’t thwart her.” 

While Thomas paused in uncertainty which orders to 
obey, Frank gained her own apartment, and answered 
deliberately the knock that in a few moments followed 
her retreat. She begged Mrs. Thorndyke would excuse 
her, she did not care that evening to come down to supper. 

What a fine glow of scorn and anger tingled in the 
governess’ veins. She had not thought herself capable 
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of such sharp feeling still. It did her good decidedly 

it braced her as no softer emotion could have done, 
Really, the undeceiving this young autocrat gave an 
interest to her existence which surprised her. It waa 
an object, albeit a very unworthy one, upon which to 
string some plans and for which to revive some of her 
former spirit. It broke in, for the moment, upon the 
blankness of her life, and stirred again the waters that 
had settled into ieaden stillness under the leaden sky. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 


‘¢ The difference one person more or Jess 


Will make in families, is past all guess.*” 
Legend of Navarre. 


Mr. Cyrit Tuornpyke did not favor the family with 
his presence at breakfast the following morning: the 
fatigue of his journey, the charms of his own room, the 
luxury of civil hours once more, were “ too Do: for 
him, and Gustave sat within hearing of his master’s bell 
hour after hour, ungratified by a suggestion of a 
tinkle from it. The children were bitterly disappointed 
at his non-appearance, and Cammy mounted guard 
outside his door till school time, apply‘ng her ear to the 
key-hole and then her eye, without any encouraging 
result. <A soft twilight pervaded the apartment, and a 
velvet silence: ther seemed small prospect of its being 
violated for the present. 

The little girls flounced and pouted when they were 
recalled to the stern duties of the school-room, and flew 
down to mamma and importuned her to give them a 
holiday, and flounced up stairs again and pouted angrily 
when they found there was no hope. Miss Warrington’s 
duties, certainly, were not light that morning; Cantar 
and Sylvie were quite visettied and anpovennni and 
Cub was bewildered and helpless in everything that 
concerned his lessons, 
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Even Cecilia, counting every moment of her broth- 
er’s visit, rather added to the bouleversement of the 
school-room, by passing unéasily in and out of it several 
times, and trying to occupy herself with things which 
had not the slightest interest to her. In fact, all that 
had any interest to her that morning, lay sleeping away 
the precious hours in that luxurious room, perfectly 
unconscious of her wistful vigil. 

It was a blessing in disguise, therefore, when her 
mother, about twelve o’clock, summoned her to accom- 
pany her in the carriage, to execute some errands in the 
village. 

“ But, mamma,” remonstrated Sainty, half erying 
“if Cyril wakes there will be no one to make his break- 
fast for him.” | 

“There is no chance of his waking for an hour yet. 
I cannot do without you.” 

Cecilia bit her lips to keep back the tears, and fol- 
lowed her mother silently. 

At one o’clock it was en régle for Frank to take the 
children with her to the dining-room, and see that they 
ate their lunch without riot or tumult, before they were 
allowed their liberty. It was rather a difficult thing on 
this occasion, to conduct them decorously down stairs, 
as they showed a disposition to spread themselves over 
the second story, and investigate the chances of Cyril’s 
resurrection, but she was peremptory, and marshalled 
the unwilling squad direct from the school-room to the 
dining-room. They were too much excited and too 
‘measy to be hungry, and she had great difficulty in 
reculating their repast. Sylvie’s diet was a thing of 
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moment, and she invariably wanted to eat just what she 
could not be allowed to eat, and then cried herself sick 
when she was refused. Pie was the rock on which the 
peace of the party was always stranded, and Frank made 
Thomasa gesture to take the one on the table away, but 
not before Sylvie had caught sight of it, and had declared 
her intention of partaking exclusively of that dish. 

“ No, Sylvie, not to-day. You must eat some chicken 
anda roll.” 

“No,” protested Sylvie, pushing back her plate. “I 
won’t eat anything if I can’t have pie.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Warrington, with unexpected 
acquiescence, “then you may get down, for you ¢er- 
tainly shall not have that.” 

Sylvie looked stunned for a moment, and then began 
- to cry. 

“ Do you think that is a pretty noise?” asked Frank 
with much indifference, as she cut a roll in two for 
Cammy, who sat upon the other side of her. ‘ Cub, are 
you ready for some chicken ?” 

Cub was ready, and after she had helped them both, 
she again desired Thomas to take the pie away and 
bring some fruit back in its stead. At this, Sylvie re- 
newed her screams, and told Thomas it should not go, 
and Cammy began to frown and say she wanted a 
yiece of pie. 

It was just at this point, while Thomas was awaiting, 
pie in hand, the issue of the contest, Sylvie screaming 

nd hiding her face, Cammy pouting and looking like a 
thunder-cloud, and Frank standing, carving the chicken 
calmly, that the door opened and Cyril entered, looking 
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nonchalant and slightly ennuyé. The dining-room was 
a handsome apartment, with great windows opening on 
the piazza, commanding the lawn and the river and the 
mountains beyond. The group at the table were di- 
rectly opposite the door, with their backs to the sun- 
shine that broke out that moment from the clouds which 
had been obscuring the sky since morning. Perhaps it 
was the sudden light, possibly the sudden sight of the 
group at that instant in the room he had fancied vacant, 
that made the young gentleman draw back a little and 
look amazed. Certainly no apparition could have been 
more startling to him than that of a pretty, graceful 
woman in the midst of his turbulent little relatives, 
instead of the gauche, pale-faced, ill-conditioned person, 
who had previously occupied the position of governess 
among them. 

Frank did not look at him, but she felt instinctively 
who had entered; there was a sudden hush among the 
children, and Thomas looked prepared to swoon, that 
the young master had come down to an unready break- 
fast. Frank, entirely ignoring any entrance, went on 
with her directions to him: 

“Some figs, Thomas, if there are any, or some apples; 
and remember never to bring pie up for lunch. It is 
quite useless, and only creates disturbance. I think I 
told you so last week.” ‘a 

“‘ Yes, miss,’ said Thomas, miserably, not under 
standing a word she said to him, and glancing 
furtively from his master’s face to the blank breakfast 
table. | 

“What, children,” cried the young gentleman, with 
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a good humor quite reassuring to poor Thomas, advane: 
ing to the table and seating himself wis-d-vis to the 
group; ‘what, breakfasting so late? I thought I was 
the very last.” 3 

“ Breakfasting !” cried the juveniles in chorus; “ why, 
we had our breakfast at least four hours ago. Why, 
this is lunch.” 

“Lunch !” ejaculated the new comer, glancing up at 
the clock upon the mantel-piece. ‘ Upon my word, I 
believe it must be. Really, I am ashamed of myself, 
Cub, you must not think these are regulation hours.” 

Cub, overcome by being particularly addressed, upset 
his plate into his lap, and spilled a glass of water on 
Miss Warrington’s dress in trying to catch the chicken 
bones before they reached the carpet. 

“ Cub, you awkward fellow!” cried his brother, start- 
ing up. ‘Thomas, bring a napkin. I am afraid,” 
coming around the table to ber, and moving Sylvie 
back with much solicitude, “I am afraid that careless 
_ boy has ruined your dress completely.” 

‘“‘ Not at all,” she said, taking the napkin from Tho- 
mas, and brushing it carelessly off without noticing his 
offers of assistance. 

“Cammy, you may go on with your lunch. Bring 
Master Cuthbert another plate, Thomas.” 

Cyril sauntered to the window, and looked out seve- 
ral minutes; evidently, he was unused entire:y to “ this 
sort of thing.” 

At last, with a keen glance at the back of the govern 
eas’ well-shaped head as she bent again over the chicken, 
he left the window and resumed his place. Order was 
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now restored, and the children became loquscious, the 
governess remaining quite silent and attending scrupu- 
lously to her duties. Thomas, standing obsequiously 
before his master, ventured at the first pause to ask 
what his orders were for breakfast. 

‘Don’t let me interfere with the lunch,” he said, 
looking quickly across the table. ‘I can wait.” 

There was a pause. 

“Or, send Gustave to me, while you Priihe to the 
young lady.” 

“1 do not know of anything,” the young lady said, 
quietly glancing around upon the viands, “that is 
wanted after the fruit is brought. The children, I be- 
lieve, have everything they need.” 

Mr. Cyril made a bow, which was a little stiff, but 
which she did not look up to see, and said he would 
wait, then, till Thomas found himself at leisure, mean- 
while taking up the paper and glancing through it 
carelessly. 

But Cammy was indisposed to let him rest; she 
talked incessantly, and he did not oppose her desire as 
sternly as on many occasions which she could recall— 
indeed, he laid down the paper presently, and played 
the good brother @ mervedlle, when it is considered how 
new the part was to him. He answered all their ques- 
tions, and told them several amusing stories, besides 
asking them a great deal about their lessons and their 
play, and expressing great interest in all that concerned 
the scheol-room. 

When Thomas had brought the fruit and placed it 
anxious:y before the governess, she ]»0ked up from Sy] 
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vie’s plate, on which she was engaged, and said, “ That 
will do.” 

And that was all she said, till rising, five minutes 
later, she told Cub to see that Sylvie did not hurry 
aren her meal, and ate alt the chicken she had cut 
“or her, and char bad Cammy not to take another apple, 
nd not to go out to play till she had called Marcelle 
down for Sei and then she took up the book she 
had brought down with her, and quietly left the room. 

After that, Cyril found the children’s chat annoying, 
and he requested them to be quiet while he read his 
paper; and presently Cecilia came in from driving, 
looking fresh and happy, and he sent them off and 
accepted her society while he ate his breakfast. She 
made his coffee, and while he was trying it, he said, 
nonchalantly, but with a little brusqueness, “* What sort 
of a creature is it, Sainty, that you’ve got to torture 
those poor children now ?” 

“ Ah, Cyril, you have not seen her. You will not 
talk so when you have.” 

“ Oh, but I have seen her. She has been in here half 
an hour, putting ne through their lunch, and if I may 
be al erad to say so” 

“ Don’t, please, Cyril,” said Sainty, looking pained. 
“T only na that, for my sake, you will not say any 
thing harsh and siete about her. For my sake, Cyril,” 
W Ha unusual earnestness. 

“ Ah,” he cried with animation, “ you consider you 
are fond of her. 1 see; you have conceived a friend | 
ship for ner sur le champ. Well, every one ought te 
respect a woman’s friendship, I am sure; a sertiment 
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so constant, so enduring, founded always on such a 
sensible foundation! So amenable to reason! so tho- 
roughly under the control of common sense! so justifi- 
able in its course, so profitable in its results !” 

Cecilia hung her head, looking flushed and unhappy, 
but did not answer. 

‘“‘ No matter, Sainty,” he cried teasingly, “ no matter, 
I will not interfere. I will promise to be quiet. I give 
you just two months to be thoroughly weary of your 
friend. Only you must let me say this, that she is as 
imperious a young woman as I ever had the happiness 
to meet, and if you do not take good care, she will ride 
over all your heads before the two months are ended. 
Does my mother take to her ?” 

“J have never seen her so much pleased with any 
stranger,” said Cecilia eagerly, “and really, Cyril, she 
is doing wonders for the children. Cub is a different 
boy ; she has the greatest influence over him.” 

“ And over Cammy ?” 

“Cammy is too self-willed to be influenced by any 
one, but she is better with Miss Warrington than with 
any governess we have ever had, and Sylvie is wonder 
fully improved.” 

‘There was room for it, I must admit. But is she 
thorough? Where did you pick her up ?” 

“Oh, that is a long story,” said Cecilia, evasively. 
“ Wait till we have talked over the thousand things I am 
longing to hear from you.” 

But Cyril was not to be put off, when he had set hig 
mind even on such a trifle as this, and poor Sainty had 
to lay open for his cool criticism, the romantic, unsub 
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stantial foundation on which her friendship had been 
built. Notwithstanding his promise, he was not sj aring 
of his irony, and did not succeed in his efforts to make 
up for his teasing as easily as ordinarily. 

“Well, well, let it pass,” he said. “I will suspend 
judgment for the present, till I give her a fair chance to 
earn my good opinion. In the meantime,” he added, 
looking at a watch, “let’s go and take a drive. Or, 
stay : a want to ‘aie a look about the stables, we'll 
put it off till three, and you can ask our lady of the 
ferrule to go too. Make her understand I desired it, 
you know. Why don’t you look pleased? What’s the 
matter? I thought it would suit you perfectly.” 

“TI hoped you would have ridden with me. Sherry 
is as fine as silk; Martin has exercised him twice a-day 
ever since you’ve been away. No one else has been 
upon his back, and I wanted you to see how well I’ve 
learned to manage Betley.” 

“My dear! it you had galloped over as many hard 
roads as I have since last August, you’d be thankful to 
find yourself sitting in a carriage like a Christian 
gentleman once more, with no matter what before you 
in the way of horse flesh. Don’t ask me to ride, 
to-day at least. Now you have an hour at your own 
disposal, while I am at the stable. Don’t forget to 
apprise the governess, remember. Be ready, both of 
you, at nee soon for the days are getting very 
short, and Td like to go to Witley and back before 
fener 

At three o’clock, Cyril, drawing on his auiiie gloves; 
stood waiting for the young ladieg on the piazza, and 
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rather impatiently wondering at their tardiness. He 
longed to hold the reins once more behind his favorite 
greys, and to be bowling over the fine roads around 
Ringmer “like a Christian gentleman.” ‘The very 
clink of their clean hoofs upon the ringing ground had 
an away-with-melancholy inspirng music in his ears, 
Martin with difficulty kept down their impatient mettle; 
they were longing, like their master, to be off, in the 
eye of the keen wind, over the smooth broad roads that 
had been so often the theatre of their triumphs. 

“Why don’t they come,” he muttered half audibly, 
with an impatient stride across to the halldoor. Cecilia 
met him at the threshold, hurrying out. | 

“ Tave I kept you waiting?” she said, buttoning her 
gloves as she went towards the steps. 

“ Not long; it’s no matter. But isn’t Miss—the gov: 
erness, you know, almost ready? Why didn’t you tell 
her to be punctual ?” 

“Oh,” said Cecilia, looking uncomfortable, “I forgot 
to tell you. She isn’t going with us.” 

“Why not?” asked Cyril shortly, stopping on the 
steps. ‘ Did you tell her [—that is—did you make her 
understand who the invitation came from ?” 

“ Yes,’ said Sainty, hesitatingly, “ but she said she 
did not care to drive to-day; I don’t know what the 
reason is.” 

Poor Sainty had not a very pleasant drive that after- 
noon. Cyril was quite out of temper, and half fright 
ened her to death with his fast driving and impatience 
with the horses, who were unable to satisfy him in any 
of their efforts Martin got a large share of his dis . 
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pleasure, but as it was tossed back to him across 
Cecilia’s shoulders, she naturally took the burden of it 
doubly, and began to believe that the horses were 
ruined, and that everything had been going wrong in 
the stables for the past three months. She felt vaguely 
relieved when the horses’ heads were turned towards 
home, and then keenly penitent that she should feel 
relieved. She thought with a sigh, perhaps her mother 
was right after all, and she really had no feeling. It 
was shocking to find herself so far from happy in this 
her first drive with Cyril after such an absence. In 
fact she hardly had been happy since he came, although 
she had had such anticipations, and how she might 
reproach herself when it was too late ! 

Dinner was a little retarded that evening on account 
of a change in the train that usually brought the master 
of the family to his happy fireside. Cyril came in from 
the stable, looked into the parlors and found them 
empty, into the library and found it empty, and then 
went up to his own room. He heard the voices of the 
children on the stairs, and shut his door very sharply 
as he heard them coming. When he left his room after 
a lapse of ten minutes, he heard them romping in the 
hall below; so, with a shrug indicative of disinclination 
to their society, he turned away and went up to the 
school-room door. The twilight rendered it difficult to 
distinguish the figure standing by the western window 
as he entered. , 

“ Cecilia,” he said, going towards the window, “ is 
+he key of my cabinet of minerals in the door ?” 

“‘ Miss Thorndyke is not here,” said the governess 
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starting a little, and then resuming her pesition by the 
window. ‘I think you will find her in the parlor.’ 

“It is of no consequence. I only wanted to know 
froia her where the key of that old cabinet at the other 
end of the room has been left. Do you know whether 
it is in the door?” — 

“Tt has been taken out. Mrs. Thorndyke has it, I 
believe.” 

“ Ah, itis no matter then. I will put off looking in 
it till to-morrow,” walking to the window and address- 
ing her with an air of attention. “I regretted not 
driving you to Witley this afternoon, Miss Warrington.” 

*¢ You are very kind,” she said with great indifference, 
turning her eyes to the window. ‘I believe Miss 
Thorndyke made my excuses to you.” 

‘¢ My sister told me you had declined. You are not 
fond of driving, I understood.” 

“QO yes, ordinarily I like it very well, but this after- 
noon I did not feel in the humor for it.” 

“] may hope, then, that to-morrow’s humor may be 
more favorable to me? Since women’s humors have 
been known to change in the lapse of four and twenty 
hours.” 

“ Yes, it is possible I may feel differently to-morrow,” 
responded the young lady, not enough interested, evi- 
dently, to trouble herself with repartee. 

“Then you promise me, if you do, I shall benefit 
by it?” 

“That UT will go to drive with you, you mean?” she . 
asked very matter-of-fact-1y, turning slightly and looking 
at him. 
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“Yes, Miss Warrington, that you will gc to drive 
with me,” he answered, bending his head a little, and 
looking curiously and irritatedly into her expressionless 
eyes. 

“TJ don’t care to promise,” she said, withdrawing her 
eyes. ‘It might be very pleasant if the day were fine, 
but I think I like walking better, generally, at this 
season.” | 

“What is your fevorite walk at Ringmer, Miss War- 
rington?” he asked, as he leaned against the opposite 
casement of the window, and watched the graceful out- 
line of her figure, quite clear still in the fading western 
light. 

“T hardly have any favorite walk, Mr. Thorndyke. I 
like them all.” 

“You don’t find Ringmer dreary, then, even at this 
season ?” 

“Oh no, no more dreary than any country place.” 

Cyril bit his lip. 

“You are more used to the city, I suppose, Miss War- 
rington.” 

“{ have lived in both city and country,” she replied, 
in a tone that placed, civilly, a bar across the conversa- 
tion. 

For once in his victorious career, Mr. Cyzil Thorn 
dyke found himself completely baulked ; his curiosity 
was unsatisfied, his admiration was unnoticed, his im 
portance was overlooked. It was her indifference that 
provoked him; for there was, after all, nothing really 
assuming in her manner, only a complete preoccupation 
and self-possession, in strange combination with hey 
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yov.th and peculiar beauty. Eyes out of which ought 
to have flashed coquetry and pleasure, responsive to his 
admiration, were cold and commonplace and unsympa- 
thizing; her voice, that was fine and clear and low, 
never changed its tone or betrayed a quicker feeling 
when she talked with him. Indifference in most 
women, however beautiful, creates nothing but inuiffer- 
ence in their suitors. Men in this age are not given te 
image worship and idolatry of irresponsive works of 
art; but there was a suggestion of latent power in this 
inanimate young woman that was excessively attractive. 
She could be coquettish and piquant if she could once 
be roused, her strong feelings were only smothered, her 
high spirit was only half subdued. Cyril looked with 
impatience for one kindling glance of her dark shrouded 
eye. Should he soonest win it by devotion, opposition, 
or neglect ? 

It was a dangerous study, but he resolved to apply 
himself to it, and to ascertain, before the evening ended, 
in what way to make himself of interest to her. From 
motives of policy he left the school-room to meet her 
ten minutes after at the dinner-table. 

During dinner she was silent, as a stranger must 
necessarily be in such a family circle, and Cyril, though 
showing himself in his gayest and most attractive colors, 
did not often address her particularly, or ca.l the atten- 
tion of the table to her. She would have been dull in- 
feed, however, if she had not seen that he was talking 
for her. She realized her conquest, and was not insen- 
sible to the triumph she had promised to herself; but 
she undervalued it, and regarded with little respect the 
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preference of one who seemed born to please himself at 
the expense of the thing that pleased him. It seemed 
anything but an honor to her that he dared persevere in 
his attempts to see her, after the coldness with which 
she had received him. If he had thought her his equal, 
he would never have presumed; every advance was 
just so much of disrespect. | 

After dinner, while Cecilia at the piano soothed her 
mother into her accustomed doze, and the children, 
grouped at a table in the corner, played a pacific game 
of high-low-jack, Frank, with a book in her hand, sat 
vazing vacantly before her. She was not reading; in- 
deed she rarely read now, filling her time up with 
studies which fell in with the plan of life she had 
adopted. She looked with dull apathy upon books 
which, six months ago, she would have been thirsty to 
obtain; they were tasteless, wearying, most of them 
had nothing whatever to do with what she was expert- 
encing in the present; all of them were tame when 
compared with what she remembered of the past. She 
had lived far beyond the passion of ordinary books, and 
those that came nearer to her knowledge only gave her 
pain. Works of fiction had little interest for her, study 
had no charm unless it promised to further the only 
purpose that she had in life—the power to obtain an in- 
dependence and be mistress of her fate. She felt no 
healthy interest in the people whom she met; even the 
little children thrown upon her care seemed just so 
n.any curious studies that it behooved her to acquire a 
knowledge of; just so many parts of a routine that she 
must be perfected in. 
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For Cecilia alone she felt affection, and sometimes she 
doubted even that. When she thought how three 
months ago she would have loved her, how dear the 
children would have been to her, how pleasant her light 
duties would have seemed, she wondered what the end 
would be of this long death in life. She wondered 
when she analysed herself, what length of time it would 
take to cauterize this wound, what state of feeling would 
succeed this morbid apathy. It could not last forever. 
How should she come out of it. What would be the 
new existence to which she should arise, as distinct 
from this as this was from the one she had lived 
before. 

But such self-contemplation does not enlighten much. 
When the mind is in its best estate, clear, well-poised, 
and full of vigor, it risks its balance by turning in upon 
itself, and contemplating the wonders of its own con- 
struction; but when it is in an amazed and stricken 
state, when the whole head is sick and the whole heart 
faint, it is worse than folly to seek within for the cure of 
the disorder. Only from without, from above, can any 
light come. The simple act of turning away from the 
inexplicable problem and acknowledging that, though 
our sin may have brought it, our strength is insufficient 
for it, is the first step towards the solution of it. But 
this simplicity of sorrow, this first lesson in His law, in 
knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, she had 
not yet submitted to receive, though she fancied she had 
taken her chastisement as it was meant, and that she 
had long since given up rebellion. 

Much before the hour at which Mr. Thorndyke ordi 
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narily released his guests or returned himself from the 
dining-room, Cyril came back to the parlor. Frank’s 
book had fallen from her hand, and her eyes were fixed 
on the blazing fire, not dreamily or absently, but stead- 
ily, and with a resolute expression ; but when the door 
opened, she quickly resumed her book, and fastened her 
eyes upon the open page. The sudden change of atti- 
tude did not escape Oyril. That was a studied indiffer- 
ence and not an impulsive one. He also took a book 
and threw himself down in an easy chair on the other 
side of the table. Cecilia made a movement to leave 
the piano and come to the fire, but he begged her 
to go back, and made her understand that music was 
more acceptable than talking for the present. 

For a long space, therefore, there was a dreamy, lux- 
urlous quiet in the room, only broken by Cecilia’s soft 
music, the childrens’ low voices, absorbed and earnest 
in their game, and the faint crackling of the blazing 
lumps of coal within the grate. Cyril watched Frank 
from over his book, and he caught her eye when it had 
been absent from the page before her for the space of 
twenty minutes. There was a flash of significance and 
merriment in his glance, and a gleam of vexation in 
hers as they met. She held the volume up after this so 
as to hide her face entirely, and again outward tran- 
quillity reigned. At length, however, it was broken by 
Sylvie, who had begun to get sleepy and cross, and to 
quarrel about her cards, and who, finding she could 
gpite Cammy by refusing to play, did so, and came over 
to Frank and crept up into her lap. But in doing this, 
she managed to knock Frank’s book down on the floor 
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Cyril stooped and picked it up, saying, as he cooly 
marked the place with a card and laid it down with his 
cewn, a little out of her reach, upon the table, 

“You should take some relaxation, Miss Warrington. 
Do you play whist ?” 

“J don’t enjoy whist,” Miss Warrington answered, as 
Sylvie, having arranged herself to her own satisfaction, 
closed her eyes and nestled her curls down on her 
shoulder. She consequently had nothing whatever to do 
but listen to Mr. Cyril Thorndyke, if he chose to talk to 
her, being clouée to the spot by Sylvie’s weight, and de- 
prived of other occupation by that young gentleman’s 
arbitrary policy. So she merely lowered her eyes, 
keeping one arm around Sylvie, the other in her lap, 
and said nothing. 

‘Then I hope you like chess,” persisted Cyril. 

“No, Mr. Thorndyke, I don’t even understand the 
moves.” 

‘Don’t you feel inclined to learn them? It would 
give me a great deal of pleasure to teach you.” | 

“You are very kind, but I never felt I should be in- 
terested in the game at all.” 

“¢ Let me induce you to try it. Iam certain it would 
amuse you.” 

“Thank you. I must ask you to excuse me.” 

“1 suppose I shall have to do it, Miss Warrington. 
Is not Sylvie troubling you very much? Shall I not 
ring for Marcelle to come for her ?” 

© Thank you, you may,” she said, most unexpectedly. 

And Cyril rang the bel:, very much irritated at his 

_ own bad play. Of course, as soon as Marcelle came for 
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Sylvie she would make her escape up stairs; so he 
ealled to Cecilia that he had brought down the pictures 
of which he had been telling her, and begged she would 
come and look at them. Cecilia came, greatly relieved 
at being permitted to join the circle again. Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke woke up and yawned. ‘The children, hearing 
something about pictures, threw down their cards and 
hurried over to the table ; and when Marcelle came for 
Sylvie, she was wide awake and protesting against 
being sent away. So her good brother begged that she 
might stay up a little longer, and the bonne was dis- 
missed till called for. He brought the portfolio to the 
table, arranged it before Miss Warrington, while Cecilia 
knelt beside her, standing himself behind them and 
looking over their heads. The children, meantime, get- 
ting very imperfect and unsatisfactory views from the 
extreme corners of the sketches, looking three deep over 
each other’s shoulders. 

The first sketch was of a scene on the upper Potomac, 
near their encampment in the summer. The river made 
a bend just ata point where a flat boat, drawn by ropes, 
was crossing towards the Virginia side. A long train 
of Gevernment wagons stood waiting to be thus ferried 
over cone by one, while a knot of soldiers and teamsters 
were grouped indolently beside them; on the opposite 
bank, two or three wagons with their white tops, un- 
gainty mules and red-shirted riders, were winding ur 
the steep, while in the distance the woods, the farm 
houses and the deep blue mountains, were sleeping qui- 
etly in the lowering sunlight of a summer afternoon. 
Then followed the breaking up of an encampment, the 
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vigor and animation of the scene a striking contrast tc 
the indolent action of the first. Another was a clever 
caricature, “ Released on Parole;” a gaunt, raw-bcned, 
easy-tempered fellow sitting in the door of his tent, witl 
one hand waves away from his untasted dinner a mise- 
rable yellow cur, and with the other holds back a great 
mastiff who is struggling to be let loose on the maraud- 
ing traitor. And there was a good deal of pathos in 
another, a roughly made grave beside a lonely pine, 
with the words 


‘¢ Whose business ’tis to die,’’ 


written on the margin; and in its companion piece, an 
ambulance creeping slowly along an arid road under a 
scorching sky, with the line beneath 


‘* The paths of glory lead but to the grave.”’ 


Cecilia shivered and averted her face, and Cyril 
laughed lightly and turned several over quickly ; “ Voda 
quelque chose de plus léger,” he said, taking out one 
‘¢ But why do you start, Miss ‘wuneaaranne Q” 

“J did not start,” tel Frank, hath very pale. 

“That’s a ene es said Cyril carelessly, “an officer 
of our mess; a capital likeness, and withal a pretty bit 
of sentiment, don’t you think so?” 

« Ah,” exclaimed Cecilia, “what a fine manly fel- 
low! I think it is one of the best faces I ever saw; so 
handsome, so strong aud yet so sad. Do tell me all 
about him, Cyril; is he your friend? Have I ever 
heard you speak of him? Has he been in the army 
long ?”” 
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“¢ Anything more you would like to ask before I begin 
to answer?” said Cyril coolly, waiting for her to finish 
her scrutiny of the picture over which she bent, and 
upon which she had laid her hand, but which Frank did 
not touch, nor lean down to scrutinize, but from which 
she could not get her eyes away. It was a night scene 
the full moon was shining down upon a lonely road, 
beside which paced a ponte: the picket fire gleamed 
faintly through the trees; the eidict resting for a mo- 
ment on his gun, gazed dreamily towards Het starry sky, 
his eyes aud eae 1 ae far away,” and underneath 
was written, 


‘* Ever of thee I’m fondly dreaming,”’ 


and half a dozen bars of that familiar air. 

“‘There’s the same face again,” said Cyril, turning 
over to a group of cfficers playing cards at night around 
a camp chest, with the light gleaming up effectively 
upon their animated faces. 

“Ah, Ishould have known it instantly,” cried Sainty. 
«And tre is you, Cyril, at the left. How admirable! 
Frank, is it not a perfect likeness ?” 

“Yes,” said Frank mechanically, with her eyes upon 
the paper. 

‘ But you haven’t told us about him yet,” said Sainty. 
‘I know he has a history.” 

‘Well, he has never given me the benefit of it if he 
has,” returned her brother. ‘I’m rather inclined to the 
belief his history, the most stirring part of it at least, is 
yet to come. And it will he a hibipees I think, he’l. 
have no reason to regret, if he keeps on as he has beirut 
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Don’t you think he has a fine face, Miss Warrington! 
He is such a consistent type of the national character 
the national character in its best phase, 1 mean; tho. 
roughly American, self-educated, self-reliant, keen in 
intellect, undemonstrative in manner, at home in every 
situation, unabashed by any majesty, unmoved by any 
honor. He entered the regiment in September, a second 
lieutenant, and I’m prepared to have him rank us all 
before the war is over, though he’s only got as far as 
captain yet. How he became so great a favorite, I can’t 
divine, for he never seems to trouble himself about any- 
thing but doing his duty in the most matter-of-fact way.‘ 
He’s kind to his men, but he doesn’t take half the pains 
to conciliate them that others do, and yet there isn’t an — 
officer in the regiment that’s as popular.” 

“ But what’s his name, Cyril ?” 

*¢Soutter, Louis Soutter. Miss Warrington, let me 
relieve you of that portfolio. I am afraid you have 
been uncomfortable. Sylvie you are so restless, I shall 
have to call Marcelle.” 

“No, oh, no,” cried Sylvie, while Frank pushed away 
the book and drew back hurriedly from the light. 

“ Soutter,” said Cecilia thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yon’ve never 
written anything about him. What sort of a person is 
he; highly educated, you say ?” 

“Why no; rather well, than highly educated. And yet 
not even well in our sense, perhaps, though I have never 
seen him the inferior in any company of men; in fact, 
in most cases he is better informed and better grounded 
than most of those one meets. He has been every: 
where and seen everything, and that for a man with 
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such powers of observation and such an iron memory, 
is equivalent to having been under pastors and masters 
for a lifetime. He gives one the impression of knowing 
men better than books, and yet as I told you, I have 
never seen him on any one occasion, betray any unfa- 
miliarity with any topic of any kind that happened to 
be discussed.” i 

“ And what of his family? Are they of consequence 
at all? 

“ Only because they are his family,” said Cyril, care- 
lessly. ‘“‘ Poor but honest,’ ’m afraid describes con- 
cisely their social attitude. Plain, country people, 
somewhere in the western part of the State, I take it, 
from what T’ve heard him say.” 

“ But does he talk about them, or do you only guess 
at it?” asked Sainty, with a vague hope that the hero’s 
origin might be shrouded in a mysterious uncertainty 
susceptible of something like romance. 

“He never talks about himself or his own affairs, 
but he makes no secret of his humble origin either, 
which is greatly to his credit.” 

“ Of course,” said Cecilia, faintly, turniug back to 
the moonlight picket scene. ‘“ But has he the—the 
manners of a gentleman, you know ?” 

‘When I tell you he is as popular with the otficers as 
with the men, you may be certain his mauvers are 
above reproach, for there is not a regiment in the service 
officered by more high-bred men. Faucy McArthur, 
Granger, Arbuthnot, hand-in-glove with anything pro- 
vincial and uncouth. But there was a little demur 
about receiving him, I’m sorry to remember. Theugh 
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it was but natural, for it is asking a good deal of gentle 
men to overlook all social considerations they’ve been 
accustomed to respect, and to admit on terms of intimacy 
a man coming from the class their fathers’ farmers 
occupy. However, it wasn’t long before all that was 
sunk entirely, and the new lieutenant was acknowledged 
to be one of us. Not without some rubs and uncom: 
fortable things happening at first, which I thought then 
he didn’t notice, he seemed so perfectly indifferent and 
easy, but since Pve known him better, ’ve begun te 
think he saw through the whole thing, and has a dis 
tincter recollection of it than the rest of us have now. 
Not that he bears malice, or anything of that sort, but 
that he’s formed on that his judgment of us, and will 
not be likely to be shaken from it. If there’s any 
reserve now, it’s on his part, for there isn’t a man more 
liked.” 

“How I wish I could see him 
with her eyes still on the picture. 

‘You might be disappointed,” said her brother, care- 
essly ; ‘‘ his manners may not be as easy with ladies as 
in the society of men. [ve never seen him out of camp 
you know; but [ll try to get him off for a few days 
with me sometime, and bring him home. Id like to 
* have you all see him, if only for the curiosity of the 
thing ; my mother particularly.” 

“ Who is that you want me to see?” said the mother, 
looking over toward them with slowly awakened in 
terest. 

“ My best friend, mother,” cried the son; “ the best 
{ ever had, in fact. A farmer’s boy from up in the 

Y ha 


!” ejaculated Sainty, 
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mountains; capital fellow. You mightn’t like his man 
ners, but he’s all gold.” 

Mrs. Thorndyke exhibited the resentment that Cyril 
desired to produce in her, and said impressively that 
she hoped he never would forget himself so far, as to 
impose upon his family the acquaintance of any of his 
low favorites. One might have fancied they heard the 
Queen Dowager remonstrating with Prince Hal upon 
his unworthy associates of East Cheap Inn. 

“ But, mother,” cried Cyril, with irreverent enjoy: 
ment, “‘ you’ve no idea what a good fellow he is; some 
thing of a rough diamond you might think, but then, 
indubitably a diamond. And after all, what if he was 
flowing the plough, when I was following the dancing- 
master? We're both following glory now, and that 
puts us on a level, you’ll confess. And with our Repub- 
lican equality ” 

“Our Republican equality,” said the lady, with a 
manner almost regal; “‘ our Republican equality does 
not extend beyond the ballot-box; no one ought to 
know better than you do that the lines of social dis 
tinction are as strong and well-defined in this country 
as in any other.” 

Cyril shrugged his shoulders; this had been the text 
for so many tedious dissertations he rather wished he 
had not brought the subject up. At the same time it 
began to dawn on Sainty that they had been pursuing 
a theme that must have been somewhat unpleasing to 
vhe governess. She blushed as she recalled what had 
been said, and glanced towards her to see if there were 
any expression of pain or displeasure on her face. But 
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there was nothing but entire rigidity and silence in her 
face and attitude. She might be hearing nothing, or 
she might be listening intently. Sainty could have 
cried to think how inconsiderate she had been. She 
hurried to change the subject by asking if Sylvie should 
not be sent to bed, and if Cub and Cammy had not 
something to study for to-morrow. 

“ Bother!” muttered Cammy with a jet black look, 
“why need you always be poking up mamma about 
us 2” 

‘Yes, certainly ;’ said her mother, who always 
felt she had done a good thing when she had sent 
the children to bed. “Yes, certainly; it is time for 
them to go. Cammy, ring the bell, my dear.” © 

“And, Cuthbert,” said Miss Warrington, rising too, 
“if you will come up I will get that map out for you 
now.” 

‘“¢ Ah, Frank, not yet,” cried Sainty, starting up and 
passing her arm around her. ‘ Don’t go yet.” 

“Tt is very early, Miss Warrington,” added Cyril in 
rather a low tone, glancing at his watch. 

“Thank you; but I promised Cuthbert, and I have a 
little headache too.” 

And Cyril was left désolé, with the evening just 
begun, and no one to help him through it but his 
mother and nis sister. 


b) 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DELINQUENT. 


‘¢ The dinner waits and we are tired.” 
Said Gilpin—‘‘ So am I!’ 


Ar breakfast Miss Warrington looked so pale ard iL 
as even to attract the attention of the lady of the Lonse, 
who asked with unusual consideration if she fad not 
slept well. “Not very,” she had replied, and Cecilia 
had asked if her headache was no better, and had 
received for answer that it was not much better, and 
then the subject had been dropped. 

Cyril had taken the seat beside her vacant place when 
he had surprised the family by coming in, and was 
consequently too near a neighbor to be in every way 
ignored. He did not ask her anything about her head- 
ache, but he said presently, 

“Children, in consideration of my approaching de- 
parture, and of your recent good behavior, I am going 
to ask Miss Warrington for a holiday for you to-day.” 

Suppressed expressions of delight, and then a perio¢ 
of acute and silent suspense, while Miss Warringtor 
said nothing, and mamma lvoked disapproving. 

“O yes,” said Sainty, “do give them a holiday 
Frank. You are not fit to teach to-day.” 

“I should not think of it on that account,” sh: 
returned quickly. 
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“Tt was not put at all on that ground, Miss War. 
rington,” said Cyril. ‘Though, of course, that would 
be sufficient of itself.” 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Thorndyke. ‘ Of course, if 
Miss Warrington is not well enough to go through with 
their recitations, she must not do it on any account 
But I should be sorry to have them lose a day. They 
ave lost so much time since Miss Dorsey went «way—” 

“T shall not think of omitting anything,” said the 
governess, very quickly. “I am perfectly able tc 
attend to all their lessons.” 

“ But,” reiterated Cyril, firmly. ‘ You must excuse 
me: I want the children. It is probably the only favor 
I shall dare to ask either of ILadame ma mere or Miss 
Warrington to-day, and I depend upon its being granted. 
In fact, children,” he said, rising, “ I think I shall con- 
sider that itis granted, so come! Get yourselves ready, 
and I’ll take you out upon the river for a row, if yow'll 
promise to be quiet and not to rock the boat.” 

There was a thrill of excitement as the children pushed 
back their chairs and followed their brother to the door, 
grasping his hand silently and looking back anxiously, 
lest the edict should be revoked before they got outside. 
Once in the hall, there was a wild hurrah, and Sainty, 
very much relieved, followed them, tied on Sylvie’s 
hood and Cammy’s scarf, and accompanied them out 
upon the terrace, and watched them off half enviously. 
Then she came back to the breakfast room, and meeting 
the governess just going out from it, she said with a 
WALess, 

“ Now, let me tell you what you are going to do fm 
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me to-day: you are coming down to lie on the sofa in 
my room, and give me a happy morning reading to you 
Think how long it is since you have given me a quiet 
hour, Come, cherie, Pll cure your headache, nobody 
shall come near you, nobody else shall speak to you.” 
Frank yielded reluctantly : she would far rather have 
locked herself into her own room, and have passed one 
of those dangerously self-absorbed and self-consuming 
days, which were, happily, so seldom within her reach. 
She submitted to be led into Sainty’s little morning 
room, and to be placed upon the sofa, with an afghan 
thrown over her and a cushion under her head. The 
light was softened to a pleasant dreaminess, the fire 
stirred just enough to show a blaze, the doors closed 
and all sounds excluded. It was pleasant, even Frank 
began to feel. Every room Sainty had any interest in 
was pretty ; she hardly could pass through one withont 
charming it into some unlooked-for refinement, and it 
was not wonderful that her own peculiar favorite apart- 
ment was as graceful, refined and dainty as she was 
herself. It would be difficult to imagine anything 
prettier than the room, anything more harmonious 
than its furniture, more charming than its decorations. 
Cecilia’s chaste and beautiful fancy had worked itself 
out in the grouping of the pictures on the walls, in the 
classing of the books and bijoux on the étagéres; there 
was a sentiment in the droop of every flower, a meaning 
in the attitude of every trifle. In fact, her whole lif 
had been so unpractical and imaginative, that every 
thing about her had naturally and unconsciously be- 
rome idealized ; and the indulgence of a picturesque and 
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uxurious fancy seemed in her case entirely lawful and 
commendable. She would have been perfectly capable 
of self-denial in the gratification of her taste if it had 
been required of her, but it never had been required, 
and it was the pleasure and poetry of her existence. 
Her innocent and loving days had ever, indeed, been 
bound together by a natural and most earnest piety, 
and no one could doubt, knowing the reverence and 
_ pureness of her faith, that when the thorns of life came 
to be exchanged for its roses, that delicacy of sensation 
which now seemed akin to weakness, would prove itself 
a silent, steadfast strength. 

“ Sainty, you are such a wonder to me!” murmured 
Frank, watching her movements about the pretty room. 

“Do you know I like to hear you say so?” said 
Sainty, smiling up from a vase of flowers. “I like tc 
hear you say | am anything to you. IJ sometimes think 
no one can be anything to you, that all are equally 
indifferent. But when you look at me ‘n that strange, 
wistful way, and acknowledge I am a wonder to you, I 
begin to hope I may one day attain to being something 
more.” 

Frank closed her eyes and turned her face down upon 
the cushion. 

“ Now, my darling,” said Sainty, coming towards her 
with a handful of flowers, “let me put a flower in your 
dress; you do not know what a pretty picture you are 
making with the afghan and the cushion. What 
flowers shall I give you? Let me see. There is a 
ovely rose, but you are too pale for pink this morning. 
Ah, here’s another, deep, deep red ; you shall wear thai 
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with its glossy leaves,” and she knelt down to fasten it 
in. ‘ But no,” she said after a moment, leaning back 
and looking at her. “They are too gay for you to-day, 
something tender, something triste and neutral. Ah, 
here is the thing I want. This handful of Michaelmas 
daisies, the last, the very last ones of the year. Pretty 
ittle darlings; see how lovely they are with your lilac 
dress.” | 

Frank put up her hand involuntarily to prevent 
Cecilia, then, with a half bitter smile, she checked 
herself, and submitted to be decorated with the flowers 
that she never thought of now without an insufferable 
recollection. 

“But my ‘wee modest’? darlings have not leaves 
enough,” said Sainty, whose artist’s eye craved some- 
thing green. She searched among the loose flowers for 
some leaves that would fill the void, and lifting a little 
spray said, “ ‘'That’s rosemary, that’s for remembranee ;’ 
it is a lovely green. You don’t mind rosemary, Frank ? 
I like everything that’s for remembrance.” 

“Oh, no, I do not mind,” Frank said in a suppressed 
voice, leaning her head back on the cushion as the scent 
of the herb came to her. | 

“There, that is exactly right,” said Sainty, rising and 
‘ooking down at her. “That suits you @ merveille. 
But you do not like them,” she added, looking troubled. 
“ Let me take them away. Dear Frank, I did not mean 
to give you pain.” 

“You have not,” she returned, putting back her 
hand. “ Nothing gives me pain. Leave the flowers; ] 
am long past minding any remembrance they can bring.” 
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Cecilia sighed as she rose, and went across the room 
to find a book; she understood her friend so little, she 
was in such constant danger of dealing her unintended 
pain. 

“ What shall I read?” she said, looking back doubt- 
fully. 

“ Anything,” Frank said carelessly, the brief emotion 
passed. “ Anything you fancy. I am too languid tc 
have a choice to-day.” 

“Then I must choose for you. You do not want an 
essay, [ am sure, nor history either, with a headache: 
novels always weary you, you say, and I don’t know 
how to please you in poetry. Ah, if you only liked 
Wordsworth !” she added, taking down a book and 
turning over its pages affectionately. 

“ But I don’t, my saint.” 

“ Well, then, Shelley ?” 

“Yes, if you choose. I used to like ‘The Skylark’ 
better than any verses ever made. I don’t know how 
they would sound now.” 

Sainty brought the book with pleasure, and sat down 
to read; but the exquisite poem hardly was completed, 
when a short rap sounded on the door, followed by an 
unceremonious opening of it. Cyril had advanced some 
steps into the room before he saw, or appeared to see, 
who was his sister’s companion. Miss Warrington 
pushed the cushion away from her head, and changed 
her attitude as he paused. 

“ Pardon,” he said, “I fancied Sainty was alone. 
But, Miss Warrington,” he added, advancing toward 
them, “you are not better, I am afraid. You look very 
pale ; Sainty has been tiring you.” 
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His manner was too respectful and solicitous to re 
sent; the governess, though, had not the strength o1 
interest to resent anything. But indeed, since .ast 
night, she had almost forgotten that she had intended 
to repel him; that portfolio of sketches had reversed 
her plans. She felt as if he were unconsciously nearer 
to her now than any other member of the family ; as if, 
though she prayed he might never know it, as if ‘he 
stood as a link between her and what she had found 
she could not live without the knowledge of. It fright- 
ened her to find the sudden interest with which it 
invested a perfect stranger, to know whose comrade and 
associate he had been. ‘‘ He sees him daily, he has 
lived months with him; to-morrow he will grasp his 
hand, will look into his face.” How strong a power in 
such thoughts as those! He was indifferent no longer, 
but strangely and dangerously of interest to her. She » 
longed to hear him talk, to study his motives, his cha- 
racter, his power of judging other men. She longed, 
yet almost dreaded, to have him speak again of the 
man who was his friend, the man whom he believed in 
so entirely. The thought of what he had it in his 
power to tell her of him gave his presence a perfect 
fascination. Every careless word, every trifling remi- 
niscence of his thrilled her, and all the romance and 
passion of books, all the incidents and accidents of 
life, had failed to do it. 

His eyes sought hers as he stood doubtfully behina 
Cecilia’s chair, and he found no sentence of banishment 
in them. 

“What are you doing to torment your friend?’ he 
said, stooping down and looking over the book upon 
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her lap. “It has the form and style of poetry. Ah, 
Shelley! Sainty, I am amazed. Who told you you 
might read Shelley ?” 

*SOnly ‘The Skylark,” said Sainty, humbly. ‘“ But, 
Cyril, read aloud to us a little while; it will be so de- 
lightful! Not this, I don’t mean; something we used 
to read. I never look at my old ‘Andromaque’ now 
without a sigh. You used to read with me every morn- 
ing that year you left college; do you recollect? I 
have never heard any one read aswell. [I had rather 
listen to you than to any one.” 

“ Well, Sainty, I wish you controlled the sentiments 
of the world! I should be judged more leniently than 
I am now, I am disposed to think.” 

“ Ah,” whispered Sainty, drawing his arm around her 
neck, ““you know they praise you; who can help it? 
But they haven’t loved you as long as I have.” 

“Sainty,” he said lightly, with a little caress, “is all 
that flattery a deep-laid plan to coax me into reading to 
you? You shall not succeed, je vous le gure. Have you 
forgotten Miss Warrington has a headache?” 

“ You would not mind, Frank, would you ?” she said, 
suddenly remembering. ‘“‘ He reads so well; it could 
not disturb you.” 

“Oh, pray don’t make any difference on my account; 
it would give me pleasure,” said the governess, with 
sudden and inexplicable embarrassment. 

Cecilia was soon happy, seated by Cyril and looking 
over the dear old copy of Racine with him, trying to 
believe he was not cuanged since those pleasant college 
days of which she had reminded him, and forgetting 
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quite that her new friend was looking on and listening 
“« A rich and mellow voice he had; Cecilia had saic 
rightly, it was better than almost any music to heay 
him read a poem that he felt the beauty of. The mor- 
ceaux that he read from ‘ Andromaque’ had the charm 
too of having been early favorites, in a time when there 
had been a glory in all things seen and felt, and he read 
them with a tenderness and feeling that no new poem 
could have inspired. For an hour, perhaps, he read on, 
turning from one familiar page to another, unurged and 
abstractedly, then suddenly flinging the book aside at 
Hermione’s passionate ejaculation : 


‘Je t’aimais inconstant, qu’aurais-je fais fidéle !”’ 


he exclaimed: “Go and play for me, Cecilia. I have 
earned two hours of music.” 

There was a piano at the other side of the room, and 
Cecilia went obediently and opened it, and fulfilled the 
programme her brother carelessly indicated as she sat 
down, ‘“* Those airs from ‘ Martha’ that you played last 
night, and ‘ Trovatore,’ ad infinitum.” 

‘Miss Warrington, may I read you this?” he said 
presently, bending a little towards her as he assumed 
Sainty’s vacated chair beside the sofa. 

It was another hour, a generous one, before the cessa- 
tion of Cecilia’s delicious music broke the spell, and her 
brother said, discontentedly, as she rose: 

“ Pray, Sainty, don’t be quite so selfish about your 
music. One would think it might please you to give 
others pleasure.” 
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“ Why, Cyril,” she said, sitting down again, “ do you 
know what time it is ?” 

“No,” he said shortly, turning back to his book; but 
Miss Warrington glanced towards the little clock upon 
the mantel-piece and rose. 

‘‘T had no idea it was so late,” she said. “I must go 
down to the children’s lunch.” 

“You shall not,” cried Sainty, starting up. “I shall 
go myself, and send some up to you. Cyril, will you 
come down or will you have yours here ?” 

“Send some up to me,” he said, as without waiting 
for an answer, Sainty ran out and closed the door. The 
governess looked irresolute, while Cyril, as if divining 
her reluctance to a tcte-a-tete, reassured her by going to 
the piano and running his fingers lightly over the keys 
as he sat down. 

“‘ Let me give you some of our ‘most admired,’ Miss 
Warrington. If you ever happened at Camp T assure 
you you would hear nothing but this all day long.” 

Frank sat still and listened to the rollicking, devil- 
me-care, good-fellowish song, and wondered, with a 
tightening round the throat, whether that air echoed the 
sentiments in every man’s heart who sung it. 

‘You are a careless merry set at Camp I fancy 
both officers and men,” she said with a slight unconscious 
zoldness in her tone as he paused. 

“ No,” he answered with a momentary seriousness, 
“no, I think you would hardly call us careless, though 
we are as well disposed to make the best of things as 
other men. I think jollity is quite as much our duty 
as our disposition, and music is our grand promoter of 
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good spirits. There is an old piano in our quarters, and 
Soutter, whose musical talent is not contemptible, tink- 
ered at it patiently till he got it into tolerable condition, 
and has kept us alive with it ever since. Here’s a little 
song we call ‘Soutter’s Sentiment; I wish you could 
hear him sing it, he has a fine voice and a most accu- 
rate taste, though he does not know one note from an- 
other, and sings and plays entirely con amore. ‘This air, 
for instance, he picked up somewhere in Germany, where 
he wandered for months a-foot, he’s told me; he does 
not know half the words, and the music no one ever 
heard before, but I leave you to judge if it has not merit. 
I cannot sing it as he does, but this may serve to give 
you some idea of it.” 

Frauk turned away, and rested her forehead on her 
hand as she listened; what a tumult the music raised 
within her! It was a strange rude melody, not plaint- 
ive exactly, but lonely, heartsore, hopeless; the unhappy 
complaint of a man’s heart rather than a woman’s. 
The words were German, and Frank imperfectly under- 
stood them, but the air was so wedded to them, it helped 
her to the interpretation. A life unblessed and full of 
care, a heart lonely and tired of living, a hope put out 
and never to be lit again, was the trite and homely repe 
tition. But what mattered the words; it was the thought 
the heart-beat that the music breathed, direct from the 
soul without the help of language. 

“You like it, Miss Warrington?” said Cyril, turning 
suddenly as he ceased. 

“Yes,” she returned, so coldly, he felt a momentary 
vexation at having thrown such feeling into his voice | 
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“Yes, it is full of sentiment, and so quaint and unhack- 
neyed. Have you the music?” 

* No, I caught it from Soutter, and Soutter from no 
one knows who. I tell him it must have been a ‘ love’s 
last greeting’ from some blue-eyed German lass; but if 
you would like to have it, Miss Warrington, I think 1 
could write it down for you.” 

“QO, it is immaterial,” she returned quickly. “It is 
better suited to a man’s voice than awoman’s. I should 
not probably like it if I tried it myself.” 

“But it would give me great pleasure to write it out 
for you.” 

“Thank you, but I really do not think I care 
FOr it.” 

“There is the luncheon. Ah, the thoughtful Sainty.” 

Thomas arranged it on the table, and Cyril, always 
graceful in the petzts soons that mark the well-bred man, 
made Miss Warrington’s cup of chocolate for her, cut 
up the bird upon her plate, and wheeled the table to 
the sofa, sending away the servant. In the midst of 
which, 

“ Oecilia, my dear,” said Mrs. Thorndyke, putting her 
head in at the door. Mrs. Thorndyke looked surprised, 
but her son placed a chair for her, and asked her what 
he could do for her. Cecilia had just gone down stairs, 
would be back directly, could she wait? Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke came in and sat down, saying as she did so, she 
had no time to lose and hoped Cecilia would be back 
iunmediately. The governess, who knew that there was 
no chance of Sainty’s reappearance in less than half an 
hour, the children under the most favorable circum 
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stances never accomplishing their meal in any shorter 
time than that, looked dismayed and perplexed at Oyril, 
who knowing the same thing looked nonchalant, amused 
and careless. She was very much obliged to him for 
not saying Cecilia was doing duty for her in the dining- 
room, but she could not see the necessity for telling such 
a very gratuitous falsehood, and keeping his mother 
waiting so im paen 

$f Upon my word it’s odd Cecilia stays so long,” he 

said in a few moments, and calling Marcelle from the 
adjoining room, he sent her down to ask her to come up. 
Mrs. Thorndyke was very easily befogged, and Cyril, by 
a multiplicity of little attentions completely confused her 
memory about the events of the morning, and made her 
forget her surprise at seeing Miss Warrington taking 
lunch in Sainty’s room, and at finding him in the house 
instead of out upon the river, and her vague sense of 
impropriety in connection with the tcete-d-tete and the 
amiability reigning in the apartment as she entered it. 
Cecilia came up hurriedly. 

“Where have you been so long, my dear?’ said her 
mother dissatisfiedly. ‘I wanted to tell you you must 
go and pay two or three visits with me immediately 
after lunch, and Cyril, dear, you will have to go too, 
for the Cuylers and Rosenbaums never will forgive you 
if you go away without seeing them.” 

“T don’t know how it would feel to be subject to the 
eternal malevolence and enmity of the Rosenbaums and 
Cuylers, but I propose to make the trial. I haven’t the 
distantest intention, my dear mother, of spending this 
last and only day at home in making formal visits, and 
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I beg you will make your arrangements quite irrespect- 
ive of my attendance.” 

“Tormal visits!” echoed Sainty. ‘ Dear Cyril, how 
absurd. I don’t know what Emily Rosenbaum would 
pay if she knew you talked of going to see them as 
making a formal visit. And I must confess, I think 
they would have good cause for being hurt, if you did 
not go there.” 

“I have never imagined their feelings of that delicate 
order, my dear sister.” 

“ But consider your intimacy in the family, my dear 
pon.” 

‘“‘T have considered it, my dear mother.” 

“ And your—your—why—Emily, you know.” 

Well?” 

“QO, nothing, but I really think it will seem extraor- 
dinary if you do not go.” 

“The extraordinary is necessary to chequer agreeably 
the ordinary, of which there is generally too much in 
life. IJ shall do the Rosenbaums a favor in that way, 
you must see.” 

But, Cyril”—— 

“ But, Sainty ” 

“ You really are serious that you will not go?” 

* Most serious.” 

“Then, mamma, need I 

“Of course, my dear. I have ordered the carriage 
and made all my arrangemer.ts. I want to bring Emily 
back to dinner with us, and ask the Cuylers to come 
too.” 

Cyril drew his brows together, and, turning on his 
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heel, walked over to the window and looked out silently 
Poor Sainty looked as if she wanted to ery, but said 
nothing. Mrs. Thorndyke made a final appeal to her 
son, as she turned to leave the room. 

“ Well, Cyril, you will not think better of it ?” 

“No, madam, I have thought my best of it.” 

Sainty obediently followed her mother towards the 
door, accompanied by Frank, and Cyril followed at a 
little distance. At the door of Sainty’s sleeping-room, 
which adjoined the one they had just left, Frank kissed 
her and wished her a pleasant drive, which good 
wish Sainty received without an attempt even at a 
smile. 

Half way up the stairs Frank heard a quick step be- 
hind her, and as she reached the school-room, Cyril’s 
voice said, “ Miss Warrington.” 

She turned, with her hand upon the knob, and looked 
back. / 

“You are not going to shut yourself up for the rest 
of the day?” he said. “May I not drive you at three 
o'clock? The afternoon promises to be beautiful.” 

She could not help coloring and looking uncom- 
fortable. 

‘No, it will be impossible,” she said, rather more 
quickly than was altogether civil. 

“But you half promised me yesterday.” 

“ { don’t remember it.” 

“ Ah, that’s hard. But, take my word for it, you did, 

nd that I remember it very well. You will keep your 
promise ?” 


“No, Mr. Thorndyke, I can’t gc, really.” 
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She turned hurriedly and went into the sclool-room, 
but he followed her, and said, stopping at the table 
where she laid down her books, 

“Ts it because Cecilia is not going you refuse? Cam 
my and Sylvie can go in her place, and you would be 
making them most happy.” 

‘Why, no; it is you who can make them happy, Mr. 
Thorndyke.” 

“But I shall not if you do not go. I shall not drive 
ateall.” 

“Jam sorry,” she returned, distantly, going towards 
the door. But, in leaving the table, her dress caught 
in a pile of books upon it, and her quick movement 
sent them flying across the floor, accompanied in their 
descent by a work-box of Cammy’s, the lid of which 
fell off, and scattered the contents lavishly about. Every- 
thing seemed to conspire against Miss Warrington’s 
dignity that morning, for, stooping hurriedly to repair 
her error, the bunch of daisies fell from her dress, and 
Cyril deliberately-picked it up and put it in his button- 
hole before he attempted to assist replace the books. 

“Stay, Miss Warrington,” he said, hastily tumbling 
the things into Cammy’s box. “ You will retract 
your refusal to drive. It will be such a pleasure to—to 
the children. I have no right, of course, to ask it on 
my own account; but this will be the last day of liberty 
I shall have in a long, long while. You will not spoil 
it for me ?” 

“T don’t flatter myself I have it in my power,” she 
said, quickly, not raising her eyes as she went out of the 
room. 
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Her own looked dreary and uninviting after Sainty s. 
The fire had gone out, and the furniture, though serupu 
lously in order, looked bare and comfortless. There was 
nothing on the table but an inkstand and some school. 
books. She had never since she had been in it altered 
the position of an article of furniture, or arranged any 
thing about it to satisfy her taste, or make it more hab- 
itable and homelike. It was more the housemaid’s room 
than hers, as regarded any character apparent in its ar 
rangement, for Betty adjusted it to suit her taste, with 
out much reference to the occupant’s. 

“TJ use it,’ she thought, glancing around it, struck 
forcibly by its contrast to Cecilia’s, “I use it just as 1 
use the world; it is utterly indifferent to me, perfectly 
blank and dull. I don’t attach myself to it, or feel a 
throe of pleasure or interest in seine = 9 about it; it is 
just a place to live in, nothing more.’ 

She had stood for half an heats perhaps, gazing out of 
the window, with a discontented air, and watching the 
carriage, with Mrs. Thorndyke and Cecilia, drive away, 
when a sudden rush of steps outside her door, and a 
hasty knock made her turn. Cammy and Sylvie and 
Cub surrounded her instantly, with acclamations. 

‘OQ, Miss Warrington, you'll go to tat ! Osay you 
will! ” 

“Cyril says he’ll take us if you'll go!” 

“ Oyril’s promised to go to B if you only will |” 

“Tle’s waiting just for you to say we may !” 

“‘ And it’s such a splendid afternoon !” 

** And he’s going away to-morrow !” 

“ And we'll never get another chance !” 
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“The greys go like the wind !” 

“ And he never lets anybody drive ’em when he isn’t 
here |” 

“O, Miss Warrington, just this once !” 

“But what will your mother say when she comes 
back 2?” 

“OQ, mamma never minds; she always lets us go with 
Sori 

Cammy’s ludicrous earnestness of manner, little Syl- 
vie’s dancing eyes, Cub’s pleading looks, the sunshine 
without, the dreariness within, and, above all, a sudden 
recklessness of consequences, overwhelmed her resolu- 
tion, and she hastily exclaimed, after a moment of hesi- 
tation, during which the tears came in Sylvie’s eyes, and 
Cammy grew pale with apprehension, 

“ Well—yes—Ill go. You may tell Marcelle to dress 
you.” 

There was a shout of exultation, and the children tore 
down stairs like mad to apprise their brother of the 
news. A moment after they were gone, came Frank’s 
repentance, but it came too late. There was nothing to 
do now but make the best of her foolish acquiescence, 
and hope as little trouble would come out of it as was 
possible. 

The children, gazing eagerly out of the nursery win- 
Cow, were gratified at last by the approach of the greys, 
led by Martin, coming to the door. They rushed madly 
down the stairs, and in a moment the servant came 
to announce that the carriage was waiting for Miss 
Warrington. 

“T hope you have plenty of shawls,” said Cyril, wha 
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met her in the hall. “It may be chilly before we get 
back.” 

Frank felt perfectly contemptible when she thought 
of Sainty. She found the children were already sately 
disposed of, thanks to the forethought of their good 
brother. All three comfortably bestowed on the back 
seat, while the place beside Cyril was left vacant. 

“Cub, see that neither of the children are spilled 
out,” he said, glancing back at them, after he had ar- 
ranged carefully the fur robe across Frank’s lap. “Syl- 
vie, you must sit as still as if you were in church, for 
I’ve often dropped two or three people out without 
knowing a single word about it, and the greys never 
stop for anything, you know.” 

The children were deeply impressed with the danger 
of stirring hand or foot, or breathing with any degree 
of freedom, and Cyril taking the reins from Martin, gave 
the restless horses the liberty they longed for, and in a 
minute and a half they were outside the gate and bow 
ling gaily along the road to B 

It was a superb afternoon, one of those rare and mel- 
low days that come sometimes in late November, before 
the dead leaves are all fallen, or the certain taint of frost 
has penetrated into earth and air. The roads were in 
excellent condition, and the air just bracing and cool 
enough to make it an exhilarating thing to go through it 
at such a rapid rate, The horses seemed to feel a resent- 
ment at their long inaction, and to realize that this was 
the unique occasion offered them of vindicating their 
honor and giving to their master and the world assur. 
unce of a speed and bottom quite unparalleled in story, 
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The fine air, the rapid motion, the gay spirits of he: 
zomy} anion, were just the combination of stimulants 
thet rank needed to create a strong reaction from the 
languor of the morning. She hardly knew herself, she 
was so different from anything she had been for months. 

The drive to B was quite a long one, arid when 
there, the good brother thought it necessary to stop at 
the village inn a little while, to let the children stretch 
their cramped lims, and to rest the horses before their 
return. The inn was prettily situated on the bank of 
the river; the parlor windows opened upon a little bal- 
cony which ran across three sides of the building. 
Frank had gone out there to look at the sunset on the 
river, while the children entertained themselves with 
yawning, warming their feet at the stove, inspecting 
the plaster images on the mantel-piece, the colored 
prints on the wall, and the big Bible on the table; 
when Cyril, coming in from his supervision of the 
horses, opened the window and went out on the baleony 
to join her. The scene was lovely, and Cyril seemed in 
no hurry to leave it, finding ‘t unwelcome news when 
Frank complained that it was chilly, and following her 
back reluctantly to the parlor. Just as he was holding 
the window open for her and she was stepping into the 
room, he saw her start and look disconcerted. His eye 
followed the direction hers had taken, and fell upon a 
man, well dressed, but indefinably underbred, who 
stood on the front balcony, leaning upon one of the 
windows which was open, and which commanded a full 
view of the room and of the river baleony from which 
they had just comein. He was talking with Cammy 
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who had on her pertest and most assuming air, bnt whe 
was evidently much pleased at being the object of 
attention even of such a dubious gentleman. 

“ What is Cammy about?” paereead Cyril, looking 
quickly at Frank as he spoke. 

“She is very forward,” said Frank, trying to put 
indifferently, “ call her away.” 

“Cammy,” said her brother sharply, going forward 
“come and put your shawl on; we are ready to start.” 

“¢ My shawl is on,” returned the little girl, not mov- 
ing; “ that’s Sylvie’s shawl on the table.” 

“ Very well, come and put Syvie’s shawl on for her 
then,” Cyril answered, with a look that Cammy didn’t 
dare to disobey. She came reluctantly over to the 
table, while the stranger moved slowly away from the 
window and sauntered up and down the balcony, keep- 
ing a sharp eye upon the party within. Cyril gave 
Cammy a pretty severe rebuke, which she received in 
pouting silence, twitching little Sylvie’s shawl about 
her, however, with an eloquent impatience which made 
the younger whine and fret exasperatingly. 

“J will go and order the horses up,” said Cyril, giv- 
ing the naughty children a dark look as he went out. 

“ Don’t stay long,” Frank had it on her lips to say, 
but she turned away without speaking, and walked im- 
patiently up and down the room. ‘This way, Cammy,” 
she said, significantly, pointing to a chair beside her, as 
Cammy sauntered towards the door. Cammy gave her 
a malicious look as she obeyed, and threw herself 
angrily into the seat, while Frank ccntinued her walk 
with most uncomfortable reflections. 
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What a spite fate must have against her, to throw 
this man in her way again. Here was the old life 
dragged forth at last. What had he been telling 
Cammy? Some pleasing recollections, no doubt, of the 
little house in G street; some anecdote derived 
from Dorothy; some story of that starvation period. 
What would her dainty friend Cecilia think of her after 
that; how would her new admirer take it? She had 
heen trying so long to forget that dreary time she had 
almost succeeded; and she felt that till she did forget it 
and conceal it even from herself, she could have no 
honest basis for her self-respect, no reasonable excuse 
for the pride she cherished. 

Presently she began to hope she had been mistaken, 
she had magnified some trifling resemblance, and this 
man was not the man she dreaded to encounter; but 
again the slow sauntering step crossed the balcony, and 
glancing out, she saw she had not been mistaken. As 
he came back again past the window he looked in, 
paused before the door, and after a glance around, 
entered. Miss Warrington turned her back and stooped 
over a book upon the table; Cammy welcomed him 
with a smile, of course. As he began speaking, the 
governess heard the welcome sound of wheels, and 
catching Sylvie’s hand, said hastily to Cammy without 
lifting up her eyes, 

‘“¢ Come to the door, the carriage is here.” 

As she turned, the man made a pretence of surprise 
gnd recognition, and coming forward said in a low tone: 

“Jt is some time since we have met; but I flatter 
myself you will remember ” 

g* 
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“You have made some mistake,” she said, turning 
abruptly away, and pushing Cammy before her through 
the door, reaching the steps exactly at the moment the 
carriage drew up before them. There was a little delay 
while the children were being settled in their places, 
during which she had to stand upon the steps before the 
door, not three feet from the stranger, who did not 
speak again, but whose black eyes she felt upon her 
face with most impudent intentness. Cyril did not 
appear to notice this, but just after he had put Frank in 
her place and had taken his own beside her, the 
stranger stepped forward, and raising his hat, said : 

“Excuse me, but the lady dropped this, I think,” 
at the same time handing him a letter. 

“No,” she said, “I did not drop anything.” 

“But it has your name upon it,” said Cyril, looking 
at the letter and then at her. 

“Has it?” she said bewildered, feeling in her pocket. 
Cyril gave it to her with a doubtful look, and then 
darted a suspicious one upon the stranger, who, bow- 
ing, had turned away indifferently. The envelope was 
torn, and it had certainly the appearance of being an 
opened and read letter, but she knew very well it had 
never been in her pocket or in her possession. She had 
to accept it, though, or acknowledge the man knew her 
name, and she thrust it as carelessly as she could into 
the pocket of her dress, while Cyril raised the whip, 
and the horses started forward. 

“Does that man belong here? His face is wonder- 
fully familiar to me,” she said with an affectation of 
uneoncern 
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“No,” said Cyril. “I asked the landlord and ha 
says he is a stranger, that he has been here for the past 
week ; for what object has not yet appeared. You say 
his face is familiar to you?” 

There was an indefinable alteration in Cyril’s voice 
and manner, and it alarmed Frank enough to call up all 
the actress in her. , 

“ Very,” she said thoughtfully, “very familiar. And 
the more I think of it, the more certain I am I have 
seen it before.” 

“Cammy,” said her brother, abruptly, “what did he 
have to say to you? Pray how long had you been 
talking ?”’ 

Cammy tossed her head and seemed to decline to 
answer, but the good brother gave her a look which 
brought out slowly and unsatisfactorily that he’d asked 
her what her name was, how old she was, how far she 
lived from B , and whether she liked the country. 

“Well,” said Cyril, “didn’t he ask you anything 
else? Didn’t he ask you about any of the rest of us?” 

Now, the fact was, he had asked her a great deal 
about the young lady on the balcony, the length of 
time she had been with them, whether that gentleman 
was her brother, where he lived, whether he often took 
the young lady driving, how soon they were going to 
the city for the winter, and a good deal more to the 
same effect. But she had two reasons for suppressing 
both questions and answers: the first was, that she did 
aot want Miss Warrington to know he had asked se 
much about her, and the second was, that she felt 
afraid to confess how many things she had divulged 
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So she looked indifferently about her and answered, she 
did not remember anything else that he had said 
Cammy was not very particular about her facts ordi- 
narily, her moral sense having become a little blunted 
by contact with the Marcelles of the nursery and the 
mesdemoiselles of the school-room, who had been prin- 
cipally intrusted with her training. She had, moreover, 
a natural talent for intrigue, and would have flirted 
and plotted if she had been brought up in a convent. 
Frank did not put the smallest confidence in her asser- 
tion, but she breathed much freer after it was made. 

The drive home was a thought less pleasant than the 
drive out, to all the party; but Cyril felt the change 
less than any one after he had recovered from the suspi- 
cions the stranger’s manner had at first excited. He 
presently dismissed the subject as one not worth 
remembering, and Miss Warrington assisted him to the 
best of her ability. 

Just as they came through the lodge gate, he looked 
at his watch; it was long past six. ‘‘ May the dinner 
not be waiting !”” he ejaculated. 

As they drew up before the door, Frank glanced to- 
wards the parlor windows; Mrs. Thorndyke stood in 
one, Cecilia and some strangers in the other. Cyril bit 
his lip as he tossed the reins to Martin and sprang out, 
but assumed a very ensouccant manner as he took his 
hat off gaily to them. 

‘“We must be prepared for some black looks, Miss 
Warrington,” he said, sotto voce, as he helped her to get 
out. “ But do not mind them; I assure you they are 
as harmless as they will be brief.” 
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Miss Warrington restrained the haughty answer thai 
started to her lips at the suggestion that any one hac 
the right to question the propriety of her going and 
coming when and how she chose, and gave him insteac 
a careless and laughing answer as she went up the steps, 
quite aware that she was being looked at critically and 
not kindly by the spectators in the window. She did 
not show the least consciousness of them, however, as 
she crossed the piazza and entered the hall door; but 
the ease and indifference of her manner ended when she 
had locked herself into her own room. 

She threw off her shawl and bonnet, and pulling the 
letter from her pocket, leaned down to look at it by the 
fire ight. The address was written hurriedly, in rather 
a free, man’s hand. She did not hesitate a moment 
whether to look in it or not, but with a gesture of ex- 
treme disgust, tore it in several pieces and threw it into 
the newly kindled fire, and watched it shrivel into ashes 
with an expression of relief. At this moment, the bell 
rang for dinner, with a sort of irritation in its shrill tones, 
as if the cook were out of temper, and Thomas as “mad ” 
as might be; so she bent her whole mind to getting 
dressed as soon as possible. Remembering Miss Rosen- 
baum and the Cuylers, she made the best toilet she was 
able, and went down stairs, trying in vain to take the 
tingle out of her pulses and the flutter out of her nerves. 

In the lower hall she paused and walked two or three 
times up and down it to recover herself, for between 
her hurry in dressing, the unusual excitements of the 
day, her unstrung state of nerves, and the novelty of 
wieeting stylish people, she was not by any means as 
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regal as she desired to be. The hall was very dimly 
lighted, and with courage nearly ready for the critica: 
pas, she had approached the dining-room door, when she 
heard, with a start, steps upon the stairs, and, turning 
saw Cyril already on the landing. She had fancied 
him, of course, at the table; this was disastrous, any- 
thing but making her entrée with him. She made a 
desperate retreat towards the parlor, but he saw her, 
and came up to her immediately. 

“You have dressed quickly,” he said, running his 
eye rapidly and with unconscious admiration over her: 
toilette. “I fancied I should be down first, and would 
have made my peace with Miss Emily before you came. 
You must not blame me if I deviate a little from that 
strict veracity which we all admire.” 

“T shall not blame you for anything,” she said, 
wretchedly, turning away, “if you only will go in.” 

“ And you?” 

““T will come presently—I am not ready—I—that 
is—” Cyril saw the truth, and, laughing, was whisper- 
ing some reassurance as he left her, when Thomas sud- 
denly threw the dining-room door wide open, and the 
two delinquents stood petrified, in a full blaze of light, 
before the eyes of the whole table full. 

“There’s no help for us,” said Oyril @ demi-voia. 
“Courage, Miss Warrington. ‘Trast me to make it 
“ight.” 


, 
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THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


‘STt’s good to be merry and wise, 
It’s good to be honest and true, 
It’s good to be off wi’ the old love 
Before you be on wi’ the new.”’ 


Tue sudden stream of light and the bodily presenca 
of the objects of her dread, acted most happily upon 
Miss Warrington ; she entered the room looking neither 
to the right hand nor the left, as a governess should, and 
took her place silently between Cammy and Cecilia. 
Cyril, meantime, was seating himself beside Miss Rosen- 
baum, who received his eager expressions of pleasure 
at meeting rather coldly, and who was eycing the gover- 
ness more than listening to him, while he made his 
excuses to Miss Cuyler, who sat on his other hand. 
Miss Cuyler, not being an aggrieved party, took them 
very amiably, and told him he was perfectly excusable. 
Mr. Cuyler, opposite, joked him on his fast driving, and 
told him he had caught a Ba Ds of him only two 
hours ago on the road to B 

Pe Yes, we started rather late,” said Cyril, not quite 
comfortably. “I trust,” he continued, leaning forward 
and looking down the table at his mother, “that you 
were not uneasy about the children. I had no idea of 
taking them, but they clamored and pled so hard, J 
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finally gave a to their petition for one last drive before 
I went away.” 

The good brother! Miss Rosenbaum was melting 
visibly. 

“JT certainly have been uneasy, extremely uneasy 
about the children. It is of the last importance to keep 

ylvie from the evening ae I would not have had her 
out to-night for eee 

pel buy started out to give them a little turn,” saia 
Cyril, “ but for an oe nan detention we should 
have been home long ago.” 

Cammy opened her eyes; like another member ot the 
party present, she could not remember any detention 
that had not been entirely voluntary. 

“T beg you'll take care that no more such detentions . 
occur,” said Mr. Thorndyke, with a disagreeable decision 
of expression. ‘ Dinner waits for no member of the 
family in future.” 

“‘T have very small interest in the dinner hour after 
to-day,” said Cyril, carelessly. : 

This apparently random shot brought down, as was 
intended, Cecilia and Miss Rosenbaum, and was not 
without some effect upon the father. Cyril knew the 
only way of mollifying his mother was to make a show 
of devotion to Miss Rosenbaum, and so he set himself 
at work to mollify her. 

But, in fact, his position was rather a delicate one 
with her: Emily Rosenbaum had been his very earliest 
flame, and he had gone with her just as far as he possi- 
bly could go without engaging himself to her. He still 
liked her very much, his old faney was revived when 
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ever he saw her, and he had a remote intention of 
marrying her one of these days, and being very fond of 
her after he had exhausted all the other pleasures that 
lay within his reach. It was a very favorite plan of 
Mrs. Thorndyke’s to marry Cyril to Emily, and as she 
always treated her plans as facts, she contributed largely 
towards keeping up the hopes in the young lady’s heart, 
which would probably have been starved out in time, 
if Cyril’s slender and spasmodic devotion had been their 
only food. She always acted as if the ultimate con- 
nection of the families was an understood thing ; she 
talked to Emily of Cyril as if she had a right to be 
informed of all his movements, she sent her his letters 
to read when he was absent, and brought her to Ring- 
mer when he was expected home. 

Emily was a girl of a good deal of spirit, but not of 
extreme sensibility, and this was a course which natu- 
rally bewildered her. She had been very much in love 
with Cyril ever since her school-days, and being an 
only child, an heiress, and very much petted both at 
home and in society, she was naturally incredulous of 
any lack of sincerity on his part. So many people 
wanted her, it was absurd to suppose the man she 
wanted was indifferent to her. She was exasperated 
and angry at his tardiness in claiming her, but with all 
her faults and follies, she loved him very sincerely, and 
retused suitor after suitor without a moment’s hesitation, 
considering herself pledged actually to him. Her father 
was dead, and her mother lived only to fulfil her wishes 
and to obey the will which it was her place to have 
subdued. She was rather pretty, extremely stylish, and 
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her manners had quite a charm from their animation 
and assurance, but for the rest, though sufficiently guod- 
hearted, as the term goes, she was willful, selfish and no* 
very scrupulous. 

Cecilia tried to love her, and be happy in the pros 
pect of having her for a sister, but she was afraid to 
acknowledge, even to herself, how uncompanionable 
she found her, and how few points of sympathy they 
had incommon. Of course, with characteristic humhle- 
ness, she laid all the blame upon herself, and lamented 
her want of interest in the ordinary affairs of life, which 
had such engrossing weight with her companion. 

Frank, of course, had known a good deal of this 
before, but she was not prepared to find Miss Rosen- 
baum quite so much at home as she seemed to be, and 
she would not have been mortal if she had not felt 
extremely piguée at the devotion which her recent 
admirer lavished upon his neighbor. It was, indeed, 
somewhat humiliating; she, the governess, was to be 
admired sub vosd, Miss Rosenbaum, the heiress, was to 
be the object of his attention when the world was by. 
She knew she had deserved it richly, but if, was not any 
pleasanter for that. 

Cyril, before the dinner was over, was really in an 
uncomfortable position : the object of his new passion 
accorded him neither look nor word; to the object of 
his old, he had grown perfectly indifferent. It was 
very perverse in the governess not to understand, he 
thought ; she ought to have known he was acting a part 
‘o get her out of a scrape, and that upon the keeping 
up of the fiction of his preference for Miss Rosenbaum, 
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depended the possibility of continuing his real devotion 
to her. He knew, and fancied she must know too, that 
' f his mother caught a suspicion of the feelings with 
which she had inspired him, she would lose no time in 
getting rid of her, and so it was obvious he could do 
nothing but be civil to Emily and be cold to her. 

As the ladies left the dinner table, Miss Warrington 
walked directly towards the stairs, but Cecilia caught 
her hand and whispered, “I shall never forgive you if 
you do not stay: I do not know how to entertain these 
Cuylers; I have been depending upon you.” 

Frank shook her head and looked resolved, and 
Cecilia added earnestly, “I do not ask many things of 
you, Frank; this isnot much. And mamma said, too, 
this morning, she knew you would help me, that you 
would accompany me if I had to sing.” 

“ Very well,” she said, changing her mind suddenly. 
J will stay.” 

They went into the parlor, where Miss Rosenbaum 
was playing the very lovely to Mrs. Thorndyke, and 
Miss Cuyler was looking a little bored, but very polite. 
Cecilia, certainly, did not seem to know what to do with . 
her; people generally did not. Miss Cuyler was very 
young, very insipid, and very complacent. She seemed 
to feel no responsibility whatever about bearing her part 
in society, never talked, and yet seemed to take it as a 
matter of course that she should be taiked to; always 
waiting blandly to be entertained, and never stirring 
hand or foot to contribute to other people’s pleasure 
Cecilia went dutifully up to her, and tried sweetly to 
engage her in conversation, but that was a thing that 
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had never been done yet by anybody, so of course she 
failed. Then she proposed showing ber some pictures, 
and they engaged her hands and eyes for ten minutes, 
but not her mind, for she had not a word to say wbout 
any of them, and relapsed into vacancy as soon as the 
book was élosed. 

There were several Miss Cuylers, all very unexciting, 
but this was the most tiresome of the series; they were 
all blondes, all short, and all wore their hair crépé, so 
that it was extremely difficult to distinguish a young 
Miss Cuyler from an old Miss Cuyler, for they ranged 
along at easy intervals from eighteen to thirty-four, and — 
as they were not troubled with much activity of mind 
or body, the old ones were remarkably well preserved, 
and the young ones never had the air of being young. 
The Cuyler name was-a tower of strength, however, 
and the Cuyler property proved walls and bulwarks; 
no family in the country held a better place, and no 
stupidity commanded more respect than theirs. They 
gave stiff dinner and dreary evening parties, to which 
everybody went who could get an invitation. The 
father held a high place in the church, the mother was 
the head of several charitable associations, the daugh- 
ters were always well attended to in society, the son was 
quite made a lion of, all upon the strength of a good 
family name, and a good fortune with which to keep it up. 

Frank looked upon them naturally with contempt, 
because she was of inferior origin herself, and had 
zrown up with an undue reverence, perhaps, for intel 
lect, and an undue contempt for mediocrity of mind. 
She admitted the claims of the Thorndykes, because the 
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father, she knew, held a high position among men ot 
intelligence, which his good birth alone never would 
have gained him; she even respected the cultivation 
and art that had made so much of the mother’s shallow 
brain and narrow heart; Cecilia was to her the picture 
of a high-bred, gentle-hearted lady, Cyril was a fine 
type of the young aristocrat; the children all more 
or less showed traits of good birth and good breeding, 
and Ringmer was, in her eyes, a beautiful and retined 
home, where wealth had resulted not only in luxury 
and elegance, but in an elevated standard of taste and 
feeling. but these dull Cuylers, with their great over- 
loaded house, their clumsy equipage, their unorna- 
mented lives, filled her with contempt. On the one or 
two occasions when they had met before, she had had 
a good deal of time to study them, for they had not 
taken any notice of her. The young gentleman of the 
family, who was in this respect worse than his sisters, 
that he was silly as well as stupid, had not indeed ever 
seemed to realize her presence, and had passed her © 
several times, at church and in walking, without any 
token of recognition. She bore him no malice for this, 
but it made her civility to his sister that evening after 
dinner quite a difficult exertion. 

The relief she knew she was affording Sainty, how- 
ever, encouraged her to keep it up, and when the gentle- 
men came in after their cigars, they found the ladies in 
two groups, quite distinct, as such after-dinner groups 
are apt to be; Cecilia, Mrs. Thorndyke, and Emily 
together, while Miss Cuyler and Miss Warrington were 
on the sofa, with Cammy an attentive listener. Mr. 
Cuyler, having discovered probably that the governess 
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was pretty enough to attract Mr. Cyril Thorndyke, had 
concluded to be attracted by her himself, and accord- 
ingly, upon entering the room, sauntered confidently 
over to the sofa, and took a seat beside her. 

Cyril followed him with his eyes, a little dissatisfiedly, 
but yielded to the dictates of prudence, and went 
towards the other group of ladies. Emily received him 
with a smile that in old times would have melted, but 
now only irritated him. 

“There, Cyril can tell you about it himself,” said 
Mrs. Thorndyke, moving away. 

“What can I tell Miss Emily ?” asked Cyril, sitting 
down. 

“ About that dreadful march last summer, when you 
forded the river at midnight,” said Emily, with flatter- 
ing interest. 

“‘Oecilia, my dear,” said her mother, crossing the 
room to join Miss Cuyler, “go to the piano, and let 
Miss Cuyler hear that charming little morceau of Schu- 
bert’s. I really think she will enjoy it.” 

Cecelia obeyed, while Mrs. Thorndyke, having exe- 
cuted her masterly move, sat down to talk about music- 
masters and piano-tuners to Miss Cuyler for half an hour, 
while the insipid brother was left to the mercy of the 
governess. He differed from his sisters in this respect, 
that he had some small talk at his command, but it was 
infinitessimal talk indeed, and Frank was almost tired 
beyond civility. As she had no greater fancy than 
other young women of her age for being Jeft alone, 
however, she endured it, and in the course of the even: 
ang became more patient under it. 

Mrs. Thorndyke, as long as she could keep Cecilia a‘ 
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the piano, held the key of the position, and it is difficult 
to say when the unwilling 7¢éte-d-tétes on the opposite 
sides of the room would have been terminated if Miss 
Cuyler had not unexpectedly had an idea, and an- 
1ounced that she wanted to hear Cecilia sing. 

Cecilia nad never practiced the accompaniment of the 
song required, which Miss Warrington always played 
for her, so Mrs. Thorndyke felt very much vexed while 
she assented cordially, and asked the governess to go to 
the piano. This single movement produced an entire 
disorganization of the party. Jrank went over to the 
piano, followed by Mr. Cuyler, who helped Cecilia to 
move it more to suit her, and by Cvril, who started for- 
ward to help Frank find the sheet of music on the stand, 
which was heaped with unbound music, and which 
would probably be very hard to find. 

‘Miss Warrington,” he said, as he bent over it, turn- 
ing over one after another, heedlessly, “doesn’t that 
stupid fellow drive you mad ¢” 

“No,” she said, quite unmoved. “Excuse me; but 
I think that is the piece you have in your hand.” 

“Ah! soitis. But I assure you he will drive me 
mad if he doesn’t you. At least, do not look so inter- 
ested when he talks to you.” 

Miss Warrington did not say a word to this, but drop- 
ped her eyes, and stood quietly waiting till Mr. Cuyler 
had ended his officious adjustment of piano and musie 
and stool, and given her an opportunity to sit down. 

‘‘T hope you understand,” said Cyril, in a very low 
voice, putting the music-hook upon the stand, “I hope 
you understand my efforts to restore my mother to good 
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temper. I will explain my reasons to you, if you will 
give me an opportunity, by and by.” 

Miss Warrington opened her eyes with the most en- 
tire and blank simplicity. ‘ Reasons for ea ?”” she 

asked, in a tone to match. 

open bit his lip, and gave her a look which promised 
something histrionie too; but, thinking better of it, he 
bent his head a little lower, and said, in a tone slat 
manner quite sincere and simple, ‘“ My reasons for 
letting such a man as this enjoy a monopoly of your at- 
tention all the evening.” 

She displayed undiminished blankness of expression, 
as she took wer seat and thanked Mr. Cuyler for his 
good offices. The music was not difficult, or it would 
have been beyond her reach, her musical talent being 
moderate, and her advantages having been extremely . 
limited. She was improving herself with assiduity, 
however, and never shrank from anything that she fan- 
cied would give her confidence and practice. The idea 
of playing even a simple accompaniment before all those 
people, more cultivated in music than in anything else, 
made her quite weak and wretched, but she betrayed so 
little of her nervousness that Cyril, watching her nar- 
rowly from Miss Rosenbaum’s side, resolved, before he 
left Ringmer, to know in what school she had learned 
such inimitable composure and command, and in what 
society her life had hitherto been spent. 

This curiosity about her, and study of her, became a 
somewhat dangerous employment, and interfered con- 
siderably with his diplomatic plans. He grew very ab- 
sent-minded when the music was ended, and Mr. Cuyier 
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located himself permanently beside the piano stool, 
which Frank did not vacate, but merely pushed back 
against the wall. Emily was not slow to catch the inat- 
tentive wandering of his eyes across the room, and the 
unsympathetic tones that crept into his voice. She, too. 
.ooked across the room, and began to feel for the dark- 
eyed girl at the piano that bitter and consuming hatred 
which only one woman can feel for another. That her 
rival was attractive, she could not deny, looking care- 
fully to find a flaw in her. Pretty even to a superficial 
observer, interesting and perplexing to those who looked 
further, and, upon looking further, it was evident Cyril 
was intent. There was a sort of deliberation and self- 
possession of manner about her that exasperated Emily, 
while it fascinated Emily’s ancient lover. It was a 
manner very far removed from self-confidence, perfectly 
unassuming, but perfectly impregnable, and which in 
any one but a governess, would have been called ex- 
tremely elegant, being a manner generally recognized 
as the result of high breeding and contact with good so- 
ciety, but which, in fact, is inborn and instinctive, and 
is no more produced by good society and good breeding 
than good complexions are produced by washes and cos- 
metics. How many ladies does one see every day who 
have never ceased to be gauche and brusque and mala- 
droit, though they have been before the world for years, 
who know what’s right, but only so, and never practice 
what they know, lacking tact, self-possession, and a well 
poised mind, gifts which not unfrequently are found in 
the possession of those in the commoner walks of life, 
making good women, wherever they may be, invaluable 
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teachers, nurses, housewives, people whose very presence 
is an assurance of good order and serenity. Now, Miss 
Rosenbaum was not at all a lady, except in dress, edu- 
cation, and position ; neither was Miss Cuyler, except in 
repose of manner and appearance of refinement. Nei 
ther of them had half the talent for fine-ladyism that 
the young governess possessed, and they felt it, one of 
them acutely and one of them unconscionsly, and both 
disliked her in proportion as they appreciated her. 
Emily was not self-possessed, anything else; she was 
possessed of confidence, determination, willfulness to 
the verge of bad temper; but she was not possessed of 
the command of herself. 

“‘ Sainty, dear,” she said, audibly, as she went over to 
the piano, to look at some new music Cecilia was show- 
ing to Miss Cuyler, “don’t be so lazy about your accom- 
paniments; take the time to learn them yourself. You 
do not do yourself justice.” 

“Why,” said Cecilia, with perfect naiveté, “ that is 
just why I ask Miss Warrington to play them for me, 
She is sc accurate and accompanies me so well, I feel 
twice the confidence and sing twice as well.” 

Emily shrugged her shoulders, and said, turning to 
another pile of music “Je vois cela @un autre jour.” 

Cecilia colored and glanced involuntarily towards 
Frank, who was, however, at the moment taking a eup 
of tea from Mr. Ouyler, with such an indifferent smile, 
that she felt assured she had not heard. it. 

The arrival of the tea had been a boon to Cyril; it 
had relieved him from Emily, and given him an excuse 
to hover round the piano for a while, but not, unhappily, 
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to gain a word with Frank. That young person, now, 
had no consciousness of his presence when he approached 
her; no one could say she was coquetting with Mr. 
Cuyler, for she was as quiet and self-contained as ever, 
but he only could succeed in getting her eye and ear, 
and to lim alone she vouchsafed a moderate and uncom- 
promising share of her attention. It began to shine in 
upon Mr. Cyril Thorndyke’s mind that the governess’s 
favor was not to be attained by surreptitious compli- 
ments. ‘* Confound her pride,” he muttered, while he 
admired it more than anything about her. ‘But then, 
why can’t she see the fix ’m in!” 

But she could not see it, ow mzeux, would not, and so 
the evening passed away uncomfortably. Cyril was not 
the actor he had thought himself, for he only deceived his 
mother, and that was not very much to do. Sainty was 
unsuspecting, and did not think anything of the matter 
after she saw Emily and he had not quarrelled; but 
Emily knew he was fascinated with the governess. Mr. 
Cuyler knew it too, and Miss Cuyler thought both the 
young gentlemen ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
taking so much notice of her. As for the governess, 
she knew it as well as young women always know their 
power. 

When Cyril heard carriage wheels outside, he expe- 
rienced unmixed pleasure. “Not yet!” he exclaimed 
low to Emily, with a pleading look as she arose. 

Poor Emily! Could that be insincere? She caught 
at it eagerly, and determined to believe in it. This was 
the last time she should see him, perhaps forever: war 
is a black gulf to lose one’s loverin. He could not 
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have meant what she had fancied she had seen to-nwht; 
perhaps he had been piqued, perhaps she had not shown 
feeling enough when she had met him. She loved him 
go, she knew she was unreasonable; it did not do for a 
woman to be too exacting. She was certain after all 
she had deceived herself. 

Moments were precious now. She was impatient of 
the time required to put her cloak on in Sainty’s room, 
and Miss Uxvler, whose carriage had simultaneously 
driven to the door, zever would be ready it appeared. 
Sainty was unusually affectionate, perhaps feeling that 
she had some omissions of her brother’s to make up for, 
and it seemed extremely natural that the three young la- 
dies should linger together by the fire upstairs, while the 
two young men were lighting their cigars and lingering 
together by the fire in the library below. But Emily 
could not wait; she beat her foot impatiently a few 
moments on the rug, then said she must not keep the 
horses any longer im the cold, and kissing her com- 
panions, she twisted her nubie round her head, and 
hurried to the stairs. 

“Why, I am all ready too,” said Miss Cuyler, follow- 
ing with Sainty. 

At the head of the staircase, Emily paused and gave 
a little start, for at the bottom of it stood the gover. 
ness, with one foot on the lowest step, and one hand on 
the heavy oaken baluster, with her head slightly turned 
and her eyes cast down, listening silently to the low and 
hurried speech of Cyril, who stood behind her. What 
a pretty picture they made under the soft hall lamp, if 
Emily had only had an artist’s eye. But she had not 
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an artist’s eye just then, only a very jealous one, though 
she watched them, bending forward, breathlessly, as if 
phe took great pleasure in the sight. Cyril glanced ut 
and saw hei and drew back slightly; then she pulled 
her cloak about her, and came down the stairs. The 
staircase was very wide, but she filled it with her flounces 
so completely that Frank had to draw back too. She 
really looked very handsome as she came down, her 
beautiful dress sweeping after her, and her small heeled 
boots making a coquettish clatter on the stairs. Her 
eyes were flashing, and her cheeks were burning with 
# crimson spot. 

“Oh, Mr. Thorndyke,” she said pleasantly “ won’t 
_ you see if the carriage is at the door, while I speak a 
inoment to Mrs. Thorndyke. I had quite forgotten a 
message from mamma.” 

Mrs. Thorndyke at that moment came out from the par- 
Jor, and putting her arms round Emily, kissed her affee- 
tionately. Sainty and Miss Cuyler coming down the stairs, 
and Mr. Cuyler emerging from the library, cigar in hand, 
effectually blocked Frank’s way, and she stood quietly 
at one side, waiting till she could pass up the stairs. 

“ Dear Sainty,” cried Emily, “won’t you come over 
and stay a few days with me? We shall have ever so 
many people up from town next week. I know you 
will be lonely after your brother goes away. His visit 
must have been such a pleasure to you; no doubt you 
were together every minute of the time, and you will 
miss him so !” 

Cyril bit his lip: “that girl’s the very devil when 
she gets a jealous fit,” he thought. 
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“Mrs. Thorndyke, won’t you make Sainty ecme 
You do not know how much I want to have her. And 
there’s my cousin Julian is expected back next week 
You know what they say of him, dear Mrs. Thorndyke? 
The best match in America; T’ll be generous and give 
Sainty at least an equal chance, if she’ll consent to 
come. I know what she will say—she is giving the 
children musie lessons, and she cannot leave them ; but 
I hope you will persuade her that it isn’t right to tie 
herself down that way. Do you think it’s right, Mr. 
Cyril?” she added, turning to him. “Three hours of 
confinement every day with those children; I never 
heard of such a thing.” 

“Really,” said Cyril, “I haven’t heard of it before, 
but I have no doubt it is all wrong. It would not be 
Sainty, if she were not over head and ears in some 
unnecessary duty.” 

“Cecilia seems to desire it,” began the mother— 
op? 

“Tt is my own choice,” interrupted Cecilia. “It is 
no burden, and it is not unnecessary, either, Oyril.” 

“ But it ought to be unnecessary,” said Emily, with a 
significant look. “ Chere petite, tu es trop avnable ; 
but promise me you will take a holiday, and leave the 
care of the children for a few days at least to the 
voverness, and come over to Wheatley. Now promise 
Let me come for you on Wednesday.” 

“1 cannot promise,” Sainty said, uncomfortably. “1 
will think of it.” 

Emily shrugged her shoulders. Miss Cuyler made 4 
novement to depart; and after another moment of 
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xdieux and promises, the guests left the hall accompa- 
nied by Cyril. 

The Cuyler carriage came first and drove off first, 
piving Oyril two minutes in the moonlight to make his 
peace with Emily. 

They were so well improved that the carriage door 
closed as she released her hand from his—his words of 
affection ringing in her ears; and the horses started for- 
ward, while she threw herself back upon the cushions 
and burst into a passion of tears, more than doubtful of 
his faith, but more than ever loving, reckless and 
unwise. 

And tyril, turning back to the house, felt for a 
moment that he was a wretch, and wondered that the 
earth did not open and engulf him where he stood. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OFF TO THE WARS AGAIN. 


‘¢T’m quite convinced the field of Mars 
Is not a field of clover !’"—WaAtrERLOO BALLAD. 


Remorse seldom troubled Cyril Thorndyke long; it 
was sharp when it first came, but he did not entertain it 
patiently, and rather made a virtue of turning it out of 
his mind before it disturbed the settled order of things 
there, materially. 

So he took a turn or two on the terrace before he 
went in, and succeeded in convincing himself that he 
hadn’t done anything but what any man under the 
same circumstances would have done, and that if he 
were in a false position he owed it to his family and not 
to himself; and that somehow, things would come out 
right some time, and there wasn’t any use in making 
himself unhappy about what he could not help. 

With which conclusion he went into the house in an 
easy state of mind, destined, however, to be more seri- 
pusly disturbed by finding that the governess had disap- 
peared, and that his last chance of seeing her before he 
went was lost. 

‘“‘Confound her shyness,” he thought, glancing eagerly 
through the parlors and the library. “She will not be 
up in the morning, and I cannot go without seeing her, 
and making her understand.” 
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But it began to appear that he must do exactly that: 
there was not the smallest chance of seeing her; the 
more he thought of it the more certain it became. He 
professed himself extremely tired, kissed his mother and 
sister good-night very unlovingly, gave some orders for 
the inorning, and went to his own room. 

What should he do about it? He paced the floor for 
an hour, lit one cigar from another, knit his brow 
angrily, and once and again “ confounded ” his position 
with his new love and his entanglements with his old. 
What could he resort to? A note, a skillful explana- 
tion, an implied apology? Worse than useless; she 
would not allow him personally the right to apologize, 
much less he knew, would she permit him to do so by 
letter. An open declaration, then? An unconditional 
surrender of himself, an offer of marriage in good 
faith ? 

Though he was rash and desperately in love, he was 
not rash and desperate enough for that. Then he 
thought of some blind message through Cecilia, some 
little souvenir to which no one could attach importance; 
or else, from town, some anonymous and costly present; 
anything to soothe the vexation of going away under a 
eloud; anything in fact, to keep up a kinder recollection 
of him in her mind, and to do away the unfortunate 
impressions of the evening. 

But that, common sense told him, he could not do in 
any of these ways; he would stand fairer with her if he 
went away without a word, without an indication of his 
feelings, and he would have a better chance of finding 
her at Ringmer when he next came back, if he held hig 

g* 
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tongue entirely now, both to her and to his sister. Cer. 
tainly he was very much in love, far deeper than he had 
ever been before, and it was distracting to have to go 
away. He was in the habit of having precisely what he 
wanted from men and women both, and the vexation of 
being thwarted, the novelty of being baulked in what 
was everything to him for the moment, worked him ny 
quite beyond his own control. 

At one moment he was resolved to throw away his 
standing in his regiment and outstay his leave; the 
next, he blushed for himself and resolved he would not, 
if he could, remain another day near a woman for 
whom he could forget his honor. 

He tried to persuade himself that it was a whim, a 
fancy that would soon pass on to die among its fellows, 
and be as much forgotten ; but in some way there was a 
difference between this and them. He could not quite 
persuade himself that he was not in earnest. But the 
; A penniless governess coming from 
none knew where, belonging to none knew whom; it 
was worse than folly to suppose himself in earnest with 
her. 

“ But if I want her,” he muttered with a sudden 
reaction, “if I want her, what do all these things 
amount to? If I want her these things shall not stop 
me from marrying her; no family considerations ever 
have interfered with me or ever shall. But then—I 
don’t want her you see, and what’s the use of bothering 
about it! Confound the girl; she’s bewitched me, to 
wake me even dream of such aching. Tl take good 
care no one finds out how near a fool I’ve been. It’s 
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ucky Pve got to go to-morrow; she might make me 
do anything, I swear. Those eyes of hers are magni- 
“que, and she takes the wind all out of Emily’s sails for 
style. Emily’s a grisette beside her. Who says she 
cannot be as fine a lady if I choose to make her Mrs. 
Thorndyke? | 

“ Mrs. Thorndyke! That’s a joke. After Pm ten 
miles away from Ringmer, I[ shall forget I ever saw 
her.” 

A very tempestuous night it proved, in Mr. Cyril 
Thorndyke’s mind, and if he had carried out half the 
schemes that he resolved upon, he certainly would have 
been a ruined and unhappy man; but the result of the 
struggle was more sensible than could have been rea- 
sonably hoped for, and he drove away, in the early grey 
of the next morning, having kissed the sleepy, uncurled 
children who stood waiting for him at the nursery door, 
rushed into his mother’s room and received her adieux 
from within the bed-curtains, taken his hurried break- 
fast which Sainty, choked and wretched, made for him 
in the dim dining-room, held her affectionately in his 
arms at the hall door, and sprung into the carriage and 
was whirled away, without having committed himself 
in any manner, or said or done an unwise thing in the 
matter of the governess. 

He went, however, cheered by an intention so fixed 
that it was first-cousin to a fact; and that was, to 
return at or before the holidays on another leave, or 
to throw up his commission. He had not entered the 
service of his country with any idea of allowing it to 
interfere with the service that he considered that he 
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owed himself, and he found a great many good reasons 
for the course he proposed to pursue in the event of a 
refusal to his very justifiable request. However, things 
would not probably be pushed to that extremity; if 
any man in the army had influence at the Department, 
he certainly had, and he could undoubtedly get a dozen 
leaves if he happened to desire them. 

A week ago, he desired nothing less than leave to 
absent himself from the scenes of possible adventure 
and positive good-fellowship for which he had had such 
a relish, but now things seemed to have taken an 
entirely different turn, and home was the centre of his 
pleasures, “a private life was all his joy,” and military 
ardor was flickering low in its socket, ready to go aut 
st the first adverse puff of air. 


FRANK WARBINGION. Am) 


Orn ALP TR! XxeVe 


AN ENCOUNTER. 
Supporter peu, pour-emporter tout. 


AWN ex xtremely dull party met at the breakfast table 
that morning: Sainty’s eyes were red with crying, and 
the children felt the effects of their unseasonable réveille 
plainly, being out of sorts, pettish, and indifferent to 
the charms of omelet. Mrs. Thorndyke showed her re- 
grets for her son by an exaggeration of all her ordinary 
points of weakness, and Mr. Uinoridric was profoundly 
grim. As for Frank, she felt as if she had been living 
upon stimulants for the past three days, and was faint 
from inanition, now they were withdrawn. She was 
less patient with Sylvie in the school-room, snubbed 
Cammy with more emphasis, and almost forgot to be 
kind to Cub. 

It was altogether a dull, blue, cross-grained day at 
Ringmer, and the succeeding week was not much better. 

On the Wednesday appointed, Miss Rosenbaum came 
for Sainty, looking rather heavy-eyed and ill, but 
very grandly dr esaed, and very gay and dashing in her 
tnanners. rank was walking up and down upon the 
errace with the children, when the carriage drove to 
the door. Cecilia having just gone into the house, the 
young lady, ag she got out, gave a look around before 
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she approached the children, kissing them affectionately, 
taking Sylvie’s face between her prettily gloved hands 
with an affected and amusing gesture, and asking 
Cammy where Sister was, in a very gracious manner. 

After which she saw the governess, and nodded to 
her carelessly, as she would have nodded to the nursery 
maid. “ Well,” thought Frank, as she continued her 
walk, with Cub beside her, while the two little girls 
conducted the visitor into the house, “well, I do not 
know whether there is any propriety in my hating that 
young woman, but I believe I do, and in process of 
time I am afraid I shall make her feel it, if she does not 
mend her ways considerably.” 

The morning had been a rainy one, and the sun 
having come out too late to dry the walks, Frank con- 
tinued walking on the flags with Cub till the expiration 
of the hour she had appointed to herself for exercise. 
{t was not quite ended when Thomas appeared and 
summoned Miss Rosenbaum’s carriage, and presently 
one of the maids came out, bringing Cecilia’s box. 
Frank had felt certain that Sainty would be over-per- 
suaded, and go to Wheatley, though she knew she hated 
the very thought of it, and she felt impatient and angry 
at what seemed such weakness. 

She came out from the house with her bonnet and 
cloak on, preceded by Miss Rosenbaum and the little 
girls, and followed to the door by Mrs. Thorndyke, who 
had just bidden them good-bye. Miss Rosenbaum 
swept down the steps to the carriage door, looking back 
and saying, with a little langh, to Mrs. Thorndyke, that 
she need not hope for Sainty under a fortnight, whila 
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Saini r herself, looking very meek and unhappy, went 
to kiss Frank good-bye. 

“ You are a coward,” said Frank, sotto voce. “ Why 
did you not have the courage to say no ?” 

“ T could not,” Cecilia answered unhappily. ‘“ Mamma 
desired it, and Emily would have been so disappointed ; 
it wouldn't have been right.” 

“Right has a good many sides to it,” said Frank, 
with impatience. “ Why will you let people impose 
woon you so! At any rate, be firm and come back 
before they wear you out: I shall lose all respect for 
you, if you stay over Saturday.” 

“You are very hard, Frank,” said Sainty with a 
sign, as she turned away. 

Miss Rosenbaum leaned out of the carriage to tell 
Cammy to be a good girl, and practise just as much as 
if sister Cecilia were at home, and then, with another 
radiant good-bye from her, and a wistful one from 
Sainty, the carriage drove away. Frank watched it 
out of sight with a jealous feeling of regret ; Sainty was 
the only friend she had in the world, and Emily the 
bitterest enemy ; it was more probable that the pitch 
would blacken the snow, than that the snow would 
whiten the pitch. Sainty would come back less purely 
her friend than she went away, and what would Ring- 
mer be to her without Sainty’s tender and constantly 
demonstrated affection, Her life would be grinding 
and hard, indeed, without that one softening influence, 
and her face grew so dark, that Cub, watching it wist- 
fully, slipped his hand into hers, and tried to ask her 
what it was that troubled her. 
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* Troubles me?” she repeated, with a smile that poo! 
Cub did not like or understand any better than the frown. 
“ Nothing troubles me now, my Cub; nothing possibly 
ean. Youknow you could not see the eclipse last week, 
because the night was so frightfully black and close.” 

“ Well?’ said Cub, bewilderedly. 

“Q nothing, Cub; you cannot understand how the 
blackness becomes almost a blessing after all, it hides 
so many things. But remember, Cub, you need not 
mind it when you see me look more unhappy at one 
time than another, for it is all one, and nothing troubles 
me at all.” 

When Marcelle came to the door to call Sylvie in, 
Frank sent the others with her, and, looking at her 
watch, resolved to walk to the gate and back before 
she dressed for dinner. The sun was near its setting, 
the air chilly and damp, and the road hardly dry as 
yet, but, lifting her dress, she drew her cloak around 
her, and hurried down the steps. ‘The distance to the 
gate was little less than a mile, and she had not half 
an hour. 

The road took several turns, winding just a quarter 
of a mile from the entrance, through a thick standing 
grove of evergreens, which extended nearly to the gate, 
and which Mr. Thorndyke plotted night and day to 
keep dense and sepulchral looking. Nothing could 
have been finer, if Ringmer had been a cemetery, 
instead of a country seat, and nothing could have been 
better planned, if the design had been to frighten people 
away, instead of inviting their admiration. But Mr 
Thorndyke, desiring, above most other things, that his 
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place should be admired, had made a very marked mis- 
take in rendering the approach to it gloomy to the last 
degree, and in building a lodge without any perceptible 
feature but roof, and a gate without any tangible result 
but heaviness 

Frank felt the chill and dampness of the air per. 
ceptibly increased after she came under the shade of 
the trees; the rain drops were still falling from the 
branches, and the water stood in many places in the 
road. About midway in the wood, she was startled by 
the sound of an approaching step, and, looking up sud 
denly, she saw a man within half a dozen yards of her. 
He lifted his hat as he approached her ; it was the man 
-who had accosted her at the inn with Cyril. He began 
to speak, and she stopped and listened to him. When 
he had ended his common-place and rather unintel- 
ligible expression of satisfaction at meeting her, she 
lifted her eyes and said, 

“You have spoken to me more than once before this 
without authority. I now forbid you ever addressing 
me again wherever you may meet me,” and she 
moved on. 

“ Ha!” he said, turning and walking at her side, the 
plicht shade of hesitation gone entirely from his manner. 
“Tm not a man much bound by what they call autho- 
rity, but if I wanted it, to speak to you, I have it. 
You read my letter ?” 

After waiting due time for a reply, he went on, with a 
little sneer, still keeping beside her, “I know you did, 
though you do not mean to say you did. Well, well, 
young women will put on airs, whether they’re govern 
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esses or grand ladies; one has to let them have thei 
swing. But, taking it for granted you did read it, as ] 
know you did, you'll find it difficult to prove that ] 
have’nt the very best authority for speaking to you and 
for telling you some pretty unpleasaat truths, what’s 
more. Young women don’t do well to hold themselves 
so high to those who know just who they are and where 
they come from. It may do very well to put on/airs 
with young blades from the army, who wouldn’t take 
the trouble to inquire into what’s gone before, as long as 
they had liberty to amuse themselves; but to a man 
that has known all from the first, it’s a mistaken policy 
to say the least, and a policy you'll be apt to see the 
folly of before you’ve gone much further. 

“ You don’t say anything. You don’t mean to speak, 
I see. You're walking very fast, Well, you’re not 
convinced I have you in my power? Youw’re not con- 
vinced I know your father was a worthless vagabond, 
who left you when you were a baby, to be brought up 
on the charity of his wife’s relations; that you’re now 
hiding, as it were, from those who brought you up, and 
who have a right to know what yow’re about and to 
have a share of what you earn? You’re not convinced 
I could in a minute bring a word from your low friends 
there to your grand friends here, that would open the 
eyes of both a little? 

“Well, well, don’t speak ; don’t notice this man, who 
has no authority to address you; he’s a low fellow, it’s 
best to turn him off; but harkee! There was one once, 
wasn’t there? not much higher, not such a grand gentle- 
man as Mr. Cyril here, who wouldn’t have been turned 
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off if he had only spoken, who could have had anything 
he asked for in those old times, notwithstanding he waa 
nothing better than a farmer’s boy, a farmer’s boy 
brought up on the charity of his relations too. 

“ Aha! DPve touched the right chord, have I? Don’t 
turn away your face. I know it’s white; but I shan’t 
tell.” 

They were now almost in sight of the house, and Frank 
turning to him said, simply, “ Will you leave me?” 

“ Yes, after I have said one word. Remember what 
has passed between us to-day, remember what I told 
you in my letter, and promise to recognize me from this 
time, whenever we may meet, as an acquaintance. You 
do not consent? Then you know the consequences. 
Listen. I am an honest man; I have as good a right to 
you as anybody has; I’ve as good a right to admire you 
as Cyril Thorndyke here, has; and what’s more, ’ve a 
mind to marry you, which I know he hasn’t. You’ve 
been as insulting to me as you knew how to be since the 
first time you saw me; but I’ll let that pass, considering 
that most women think themselves entitled to insult the 
men that want to marry them. [mas good as you are, in 
station and in blood, and ’'m a good deal better in what 
makes gentlefolks, and that is money. You may look 
higher, but you’ll never reach higher. I can offer you 
all you’ve got a right to ask for and more, and I’ll make 
a lady of you if it’s your ambition to be made a lady 
of, aud [ll give you money and a good home, and all 
that women want to make them happy. You’ve pos: 
sessed me somehow, with your black eyes and your grand 
ways, hateful as they are, and I'l] overcome a good deal 
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to have you; I’ve always meant to have you since the 
first time [saw you, and I’m apt to have what I set my- 
self to get. Tl give you time to think it over, remem 
bering and weighing all ve said, and I wont ask you 
for your answer till I see you again; it may be some 
time hence or it may be in a week or two. In the 
meanwhile, don’t forget that if you don’t have me, I'll 
make it hard for you to have anybody else.” 

And turning on his heel, the man disappeared into 
the woods and left her. 

She only reached her room in time to smooth her haiz 
and brush the mud off her dress, when the bell for din- 
ner rang. She was, as usual, very silent at the table; 
and afterwards, when the children hung around her, 
with their caressing and questioning and teasing, she 
was so absent and dull and disappointing, that they gra- 
dually fell off from her, fretted and dissatisfied that she 
was so unlike herself. 

Nor did they find that she recovered the likeness to 
herself the next day, nor the next; she seldom left the 
house, and never walked off the terrace, and only then 
for a few moments at a time, and with Cub invariably 
beside her. She looked so pale, indeed, after a few 
days, that even Mrs. Thorndyke noticed it, and invited 
her to drive with her in Cecilia’s place, which drive be 
came a daily thing during the daughter’s absence. 

Cecilia did not come back on the Saturday appointed 
hor even on the next, but she sent for some more clothes, 
and she wrote to her mamma several affectionate little 
notes that did not sound particularly homesick. Indeed 
they indicated pretty plainly that she was enjoying her. 
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self very mucli, and that Wheatley was the scene of 
very continual merry-making, into which she had entered 
with zest enough to forget her longings for home and 
her habitual distaste for gay society. Frank felt doubly 
lonely atter hearing of each of these notes, and the con- 
strained little message to herself at the end, made her 
more than ever sure that something very engrossing had 
come between her and her only friend, somethings that 
in conjunction with Emily’s suggestions, youldi keep 
them very far asunder in the future. 

Those last days of November and the early ones of 
December were, indeed, longer and drearier for her than 
any that had gone poner her duties were growing 
heavier as the nian of novelty wore off, hi though ; 
her determination had not expended itself, her energy 
and interest had. She went on through the dull routine 
with a stolid and inflexible resolution, feeling herself a 
mere machine, and wondering where the immortal part 
of her was; a sensation that did not alter for weeks to- 
gether; hard and dull and dry, no heart, no tears, no 
warmth or depth, as if she were not herself but was 
some one whom she had in charge, and in whom she 
took no interest further than to direct and impel to ne- 
cessary action. Since the day she met Cecilia at the 
church, and since that blessed rush of tears, too soon 
checked and governed, she had said her prayers, she 
had read the Bible, had gone to church, to the Holy 
Communion even, had done religiously the duties that 
she supposed were intended for her to do, and had felt 
each day further from the God whom she desired te 
serve. 
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She did desire it; she was not heathen enough to be- 
lieve she could live without His sanction and protection, 
and she was resolutely minded to endure His chasten- 
ings and to obey His laws. 

She sealed her lips from complaining and her heart 
from rebelling; but sealed heart and lips are not 
always acceptable to Him whose ear is filled night and 
day with the ceaseless adoration of countless hosts 
whose law is love and whose life is praise. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A SUMMONS. 


**Snee had not been there one month to an end, ° 
But master and mistress and all was her friend 
And every brave gallant, that once did her see 
Was strait-way in love with pretty Bessee.”’ 
The Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green. 


Tur day after Sainty’s return from Wheatley she 
eame into the school-room about eleven o’clock, and 
asked if she might have Cammy for her lesson then, 
‘nstead of after lunch. Frank assented indifferently, 
very glad, however, to get rid of Cammy, who was in 
an extremely trying mood, and had kept Sylvie fretting 
all the morning. 

“ And then, after lunch, will you go and walk with 
me ?” asked Sainty, rather timidly. She had evidently 
got a little out of duty harness at Wheatley, and found 
it came hard to flesh and blood to keep it on all day. 

“Tt will scarceiy be possible, I think,” returned 
Frank, feeling somewhat perverse and a little superior. 
“T promised Cuthbert to help him with his Latin after. 
school, and I am reading regularly now two hours be- 
fore dinner every day.” 

“Oh, no matter,” Sainty said humbly, feeling abashed 
at her own indolence. “I don’t know that I need a 
walk, Cammy can come to me at the usual time 
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Cammy, dear, don’t forget to call me as soon as you aré 
through your lunch.” 

The afternoon was an excessively dull one; about 
fonr o’clock the rain came pattering against the panes 
of the school-room windows and relieved Frank’s mind 
of the slight remorse she had been feeling for Cecilia’s 
disappointment. 

Since Cécilia’s return, indeed, they had not had five 
minutes alone together, and both feeling a little dis- 
trust of the other’s continued cordiality, there had been 
a mutual avoidance, and there seemed some danger that 
they would thus, almost insensibly, become more and 
more estranged each day. 

Frank could not interest herself in her book, how- 
ever willing she had been to sacrifice Sainty to it; se 
she went away and dressed for dinner, and then came 
and sat down in the west window of the school-room, 
and watched the storm gathering, the trees tossing, the 
dead leaves whirling, the twilight deepening. Through 
the mist she saw Martin emerge, struggling with his 
umbrella, the daily package of letters and papers in his 
hand. 

What possible interest had she in it! Not a single 
letter had come to her since she had been at Ringer, 
and none could come, she felt certain, that could affect 
her in any great degree. As for the papers, she read 
them as she read Rollin’s “ Ancient History ;” every- 
thing about the war that did not come in Cyril’s letters 
was so unreal, so far off, she never seemed to grasp it. 
She felt as if she were in a dream, the names and inci- 
dents that six months ago were of such interest to her. 
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were so many dead facts now, to whose importance she 
eould not rouse herself. What concern, then, had she 
in the package Martin brought? Manifestly none; 
and yet she leaned forward and watched him till he 
disappeared below the window, and then rose and 
walked backward and forward across the room, and 
wondered if she should go down and hear what news 
had come, or if she should wait till the bell rang for 
dinner. She was restless, and hated to be idle, with the 
necessity of controlling her thoughts or for thinking of 
what was painful. She hoped there was some stirring 
news, she longed to be aroused; so, throwing a fresh 
lump of coal on the fire, and pulling down the shades, 
she left the room. 

The halls were dim and silent; but outside the parlor 
door, she caught an eager buzz of voices. Something 
had come in the way of news, it was very evident, 
public or personal, and she opened the door doubt- 
fully. Personal, apparently, for Sainty was reading a 
letter, with a group of cherub heads above her shoulder 
and a chorus of unangelic voices echoing shrilly every 
line. 

“Coming at Christmas! Oh, hurrah! Listen, Miss 
Warrington! Hear, mamma! Leave for a whole fort- 
night!” 

“Oh, what fun! Coming Christmas Eve! That’s 
only two weeks off!” 

“Oh, don’t you hope there will be snow ?” 

“ Oh, don’t you wish the river’ll bear?” 

“Oh, and what’s that? Somebody’s coming with 
him! See!” 

10 
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‘Children, won’t you hush a minute? Mamma, 
please ask Cammy to be quiet. Let me read you 
this.” 

But the children could not be quiet, and it only came 
through gusts of hushes and tempests of hurrahs that 
Cyril had obtained leave of absence for himself and 
two of his brother officers for a fortnight at the holi- 
days, and that he gave his mother and sister leave to 
do their worst,in the matter of amusement for that 
time. 

“T won’t quarrel with you if you fill the house on 
this occasion, and you may put just as many suppers, 
dinners, drives and parties on the programme as can 
possibly be crammed into the space of fourteen days. 
The Cuylers don’t go to town till January, I believe, 
and Emily, I know, will stay up till after that, if you 
persuade her mother. I have promised Beil and 
Soutter plenty of amusement, and I depend on you and 
on Miss Warrington to devise some schemes for enter: 
taining them. I pledge myself to be delighted with 
whatever you propose, and to assist your plans in 
every way imaginable. I count the days till I am 
with you.” 

Sainty’s whole face was radiant with pleasure, as, 
yielding up the letter into Cammy’s hands, she turned 
to Frank and began to say, “ What shall we do for 
them?’ But Frank looked so pale, the words died on 
her lips. “You do not feel well?’ she said, rising 
hurriedly. ‘ Has anything happened ?” 

“ No, nothing,” she answered, recovering her ordinary 
manner, and turning away a little distantly. 
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“JT forgot,” said Sainty meekly; “here is a letter for 
you that came with the others.” 

Frank put out her hand for it and went up to the light. 
it was directed in Fanny’s hand-writing, and was post: 
marked Titherly, and she thrust it in her pocket, for 
the bell was ringing as she took it. All through din- 
ner, while the family,. from the mother down, were 
talking eagerly over the projected pleasures of the 
holidays, the governess was revolving all manner of 
schemes for getting away from the participation of 
them. The very thought of staying terrified her; but 
where could she go? It had been understood when 
she came to Ringmer that she was not to leave it till 
the family did, and that there was to be no regular 
vacation at the holidays, but that some lessons were to 
be kept up through the entire week, and that the 
children were not to count on complete exemption from 
school routine, save on Christmas Day and the first of 
January. Therefore, she could not go away unless 
she went never to come back to Ringmer as a home. 
That was open to her; but where should she go? 
Which way turn her steps, so mercifully directed here? 
Back to Titherly? Never, never! She dreaded to 
break the seal of Fanny’s letter from a vague fear it 
might contain some news to disturb her conscience. 
There was but one way for Fanny to have discovered 
her address ; she had been feeling as if the silence of 
that terrible man was ominous, and now it appeared he 
had not been idle. She kept her hand tight over the 
letter in her pocket, but she had not courage to open it 
till the evening was ended and she had locked herself 
into her own apartment. 
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Fanny’s part of the letter was not so disturbing as she 
nad supposed it would be~~-only hateful and spiteful in 
& purring, innocent, ultra-simple manner, which she 
knew of old; but there was a postscript in Aunt Fran- 
ces’ es and crooked characters which roused her 
into a flame of anger. 

Aunt Frances had heard news of her that did not 
please her, news that showed her silence had not been 
accidental, and she told her to come home before she 
grew ashamed of home, or gave it cause to be ashamed 
of her. She said she did not yet believe any ill of her, 
but neither did she want the world to believe any, and 
the sooner she came back to the protection of her family 
the better. It was no proper life for her, the one she 
had chosen, even if she carried herself in it in a proper 
manner, which she had good reason for knowing she 
did not do, and there was nothing for her but to come 
home at once and assist Fanny in the school, or apply 
for a situation where she could be under her aunt’s eye, 
and among people nearer her own rank in life. 

Frank’s eyes glowed as she tore the letter in bits and 
showered it over the fire; then she sat down to write an 
answer to it. 

The answer was resolute, sensible and concise, not at 
all as if she were as angry as it was possible for her to 
be. She told her aunt she received a good salary, was 
in a good home, was kindly treated, and very well con- 
tented. She could not, she said, consent to leave it till 
something more advantageous were offered to her; ex: 
changing a certainty for an uncertainty was what she 
felt sure her aunt could not expect her to do, since she 
had undertaken to make her own living. ‘The little 
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school at Titherly could not give employment for two; 
she had always found it easy work for one, and she knew 
Fanny would not be satisfied to leave what she had so 
recently begun. She begged her aunt to be quite easy 
about her prospects, she hoped never again to be a bur- 
den to her; and she assured her that she would take 

care to conduct herself in a manner becoming her posi- 
tion, and to bring no disgrace whatever upon those 
connected with her; and she was as ever, 

Very dutifully her niece, 
Frances WARRINGTON. 
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CHA PDE Rix Vie 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


‘¢ Whatever passes as a cloud between 
The eye of faith, and things unscen, 
Causing that brightest world to disappear, 
Or seem less lovely or its hopes less dear ; 
‘his is our world, our idol, though it wear 
Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air.”’ 


“Now, children,” said Sainty in an imploring tone, 
putting her hand up to her head involuntarily, “ won’t 
you go away and leave me for a little while? See, it is 
nearly five o’clock.” 

The little girls were in Sainty’s dressing-room, lean- 
ing over her toilet-table, mauling everything within 
their reach, fingering the trinkets she was going to 
wear, peering into boxes and drawers, and making 
themselves unlovely after the manner of all younger 
sisters. 

It was Christmas Eve, and as Sainty had just said, 
nearly five o’clock. The carriage from the train came 
in at six, the Rosenbaums were expected to drive up at 
any moment, and Sainty had but just begun to dress. 
The little girls had been made beautiful at an early 
hour, and could not be satisfied with ordinary occupa- 
tion since they had had their high holiday attire put on. 

“ Well, what shall we do, then?” fretted Sylvie 
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‘Miss Warrington’s dressing and won’t let us in, and 
the fire’s gone out in the school-room, and we can’t play 
down stairs, and there’s nothing to do in the nursery.” 

“Go down and sit in the library with Cub, and look 
at some of your new books.” 

“We've looked at em all,” said Cammy, “every one.” 

Sainty sighed. “I should think you might amuse 
yourselves with the game that came up in the box last 
night.” 

“It’s stupid,” said Cammy; “and it takes four to 
play it.” 

“T think you might tell us a story,” suggested Sylvie. 
“It’s Christmas Eve, and you always ead to tell us 
stories Christmas Eve.” 

“ Well, wait till I get my dress on,” said the sister, 
remembering with some remorse how little the children 
had heard of Christmas this year, save in its present- 
giving, plum-pudding, festival phase. Her dress lay on 
the bed, a pretty, light blue silk, and she threw it over 
her head with a little feeling of shame at having won- 
dered whether she would look well in it. She hardly 
glanced in the mirror as she fastened her collar on, and 
taking Sylvia’s hand said, 

* Come, sit Slayge by me in the window and I will tell 
you both a story.” 

But as she passed the long glass in the wardrobe, she 

caught involuntarily a Pihvise of herself, and as invo- 
luntarily came a sensation of pleasure at the sight. The 
shade of blue was perfect, the color of her cheeks 
was deeper than ordinary, and the pearl pin and the 
lace around her throat made her fairness almost waxen, 
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The outline of her figure and the contour of her lead 
were purely graceful, she saw for the first time. First 
came a thrill of pleasure, and then a throb of shame, 
and starting forward, she extinguished both the candles 
and sank down in the window seat. ; 

Sylvie climbed up into her lap, and she leaned hei 
forehead down for a few moments on the child’s shoulder. 
What thoughts, what pleasures for this night, this night 
when the hosts of Heaven first missed their King, when 
the angels sang their last hymn over His birth-place and 
paid Him their last service till the long years of His 
humiliation were drawing to their close. Was it this 
flesh, the flesh of which He bore the burden and felt the 
anguish from Bethlehem to Calvary, of which she should 
be vain-glorious and fond? Was the night on which 
He laid down His robes of glory, the night on which, 
without offending Him, she could innocently find plea. 
sure in the vanity of earthly trappings ? 


‘¢ Where Thou dwellest, Lord, 
No other thought should be. 
Once duly welcomed and adored, 
How should I part with Thee !’’ 


“You have forgotten your bracelets,” said the 
worldly-minded Cammy, groping for them on the table, 
and bringing them to her sister in the window. She 
eared very little for the story, for she had a presenti- 
ment it was to be one of the kind Cub liked, about 
angels, and martyrs, and immortal roses, and she would 
have liked much better to have watched Sainty dress 
herself, and to have tried on her jewelry, and imagined 
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the enchanting future, when she should be a young lady, 
and have fine clothes herself. 

“T do not want them,” said Sainty quickly, putting 
back her hand. ‘ Come and hear the story.” 

“There’s Cub on the stairs, shall I call him ?” asked 
Cammy. 

She called Cub, and he stumbled across the room and 
sat down by Sainty in the window seat, his wistful 
eyes upon her face, while Sylvie, regardless of the beau- 
tiful new silk, sat curled up on her lap, and Cammy on 
a low ottoman at her feet, clasped and unclasped the 
bracelets, and wondered if Sainty would notice if she 
wore them down stairs herself. 

The twilight was gradually deepening, though the 
whiteness of the snow that lay thick upon the ground, 
still made it look light without, and the illuminating 
rays from the windows below were stretching across the 
lawn. The evergreens looked black and sombre, but 
upon the naked branches of the summer trees the snow 
still lay light and undisturbed, fresh and pure, and fic 
for Christmas Eve, and the faint stars were just coming 
through the dark blue of the sky. 

“What shall my story be about?” said Sainty, lean 
ing forward and gazing out. 

“ About the snow—Christmas snow,” said Cub, fol 
lowing her eyes. 

“No, no! Let it be about the fairies,” said Sylvie. 

“ Pshaw !” interrupted Cammy. ‘“ You know thers 
isn’t any sense in hearing about things that never 
happened. Let Sainty tell as about little Bertha, and 
the German children at the festival she saw ” 

10* 
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Cub was Sainty’s most sympathising listener, az.d she 
always looked to him for appreciation in the misty, 
imaginative stories she loved to tell them. They were 
rather unpractical, but perhaps not unprofitable, and 
they were Cub’s dear delight, and thongh Sylvia liked 
fairies rather better than angels, she still was imagina- 
tive enough to enjoy them a good deal, while Cammy 
found them ennwyant, but better than no entertainment, 
or entertainment purchased by her own exertions. The 
story that she wove that night out of Cub’s text, 
“ Christmas snow,” was almost a poem; her soul was 
wandering far away from earth, in the blue ether where 
her earnest eyes were fixed, purified from the taint of 
worldliness that had soiled it for the moment, * pure 
lilies of eternal peace” filling the air she breathed, holy 
thoughts and springing hopes bearing her up above 
temptation. Cub’s eyes swam with tears as he listened 
breathlessly, Sylvie was as still as marble, and even 
Cammy dropped her baubles and appeared to listen. 

If there had been a brightness around her head, Cuh 
would not have wondered; the room was dim, but there 
was enough light from without to show the group 
around the window, and Sainty’s fair, raised face and 
low, sweet voice were almost angelic. 

Suddenly through the mufiled stillness without, there 
came a sound of bells across the snow, rapid and merry 
sleigh-bells, and Cammy started up. 

“Theyre coming,” cried Sylvie, springing to the floor. 

“ Only the Rosenbaums,” said Cammy, bending down 
' and looking at her sister’s watch by the faint light 
“ [It’s too early for the train.” 
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The little girls started for the door, Cub following 
slowly with a sigh, and Sainty pressed her hand over 
her heart as she rose. 


‘* But where Thou dwellest, Lord, 
No other thought should be,’’ 


she murmured half aloud, as she went across the floor, 
and stood silently for a few moments below a picture 
near the door upon which the light from the hall fell. 
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OF ASB vay a bie 
THE GUESTS ARE MET. 


‘Pray how comes love? 
It comes unsought, unsent. 
Pray how goes love? 
That was not love that went.” 


“ Dorsn’r it all look beautiful?” said Oub, waiting for 
her on the stairs, and looking down into the hall. There 
were wreaths of evergreens around all the pictures and 
over all the doors, and the lamps shone warmly on the 
glossy laurel leaves, and the plumy branches of fir, 
while the marble pavement was lit up by the blaze of a 
wood fire, recently kindled in a large fire-place about 
midway in the hall. This fire-place was a mere conceit, 
put there with a view probably of protesting the house 
was a country house, and made no pretensions to any- 
thing but comfort. The wood was only lighted for orna- 
ment, however, for the house was heated by furnace, 
and made it entirelv superfluous for any other purpose, 
and it was a great nuisance to the maid whose business 
it was to look after it. She wished her master’s ideas 
of comfort might take any other shape, but he was inex- 
arable; the hearthstone never was suffered to grow cold 
from November till the family flitting after Christmas. 

A great ornament the blazing fire certainly was to the 
.arge hall that Christmas eve, and the party who entered 
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it from the cold frosty twilight without were penetrated 
instantly with its look of warmth and comfort. Cecilia 
had just reached the bottom of the stairs as they came 
in, and she went forward to meet them with all her own 
unconscious grace of manner, heightened by the earnest 
rapt look her eyes had not yet lost since she came into 
the light. The children followed her, Sylvie clinging 
to her skirts and half hiding her curls as usual, though 
she was not in the least afraid, and Cammy, attendant 
on the other side, the model of an artless and unobtru- 
sive child. 

Cecilia kissed Mrs. Rosenbaum, who looked very tired, 
and Emily, who looked very happy, and gave her hand 
with a faint smile and downcast eyes, to the gentleman 
who followed them. He was a distinguished looking 
man, about thirty years old, not regularly handsome, 
though generally called so, quiet in manner, unaffected 
and wellbred in speech. He was a nephew of Mr. Ro- 
senbaum’s, and a special favorite at Wheatley, and hav- 
ing been abroad since Emily was a child, was welcomed 
back with great ardor by both mother and daughter as 
a most valuable cavalier, companion and counsellor. 
He found it doubtless very pleasant to step into such 
a comfortable home after his long wanderings, and 
had spent most of the time since he returned at 
Wheatley. 

Whether he would have found Emily entirely com- 
panionable if he had ever been in the house alone with 

her and her fade mamma, may be questioned, but dur. 
wg the four weeks that he had been de retour, it had 
veen filled with company, and he had had quite a wide 
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choice of companionship. The naive Cecilia had ap 
peared to attract him more than any one, and Mrs [to- 
senbaum had immediately begun to scheme about it 
Tle was in every way a desirable parti; the Thorndykes 
looked very high for Cecilia, but where could they find 
any one more unexceptionable than Julian? And it 
would be so agreeable to have the families doubly con- 
nected in this manner. The dear lady meandered away 
into the future with vague and harmless pleasure, till 
sharply recalled by Emily, who begged her to remem- 
ber she had not made up her mind ye’ whether she 
would marry Cyril under any circumstances, or whether 
she was willing to let Cecilia have her cousin, even if 
she did not want him for herself. So Mrs. Rosenbaum 
subsided, and did not dare even to praise Cecilia in Ju- 
lian’s presence, but delighted herself with watching the 
interest that he took in hearing casually of her, and the 
readiness with which he acceded to the plan of passing 
Christmas week at Ringmer. 

‘‘ Will you come now to the parlor and see mamma, 
or shall I take you to your rooms?” asked Sainty of the 
ladies. 7 

“Oh, let us go up first,” said Emily, who was impa- 
tient to be dressed before the train arrived. ‘ We were 
smothered in cloaks and furs in the sleigh and we are 
not presentable.” 

So the ladies followed Cecilia, and Mr. Rosenbaum 
followed the servant to their rooms; then Cecilia had te 
run down and make welcome another guest, a pretty 
young French girl, the daughter of a distant neighbor, 
who was pining with ennui in her isolated home, and 
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who had accepted with more than pleasure the invita 
tice of Mrs. Thorndyke. 

She was young and coquettish and handsome had 
never seen society, and was thrilling with delight at the 
prospect of meeting strangers more exciting than her 
father’s discreet and uninteresting partner, whom she 
was intended ultimately to marry, and the few neigh- 
bors whom she was permitted to visit formally. Her 
mother had been long dead, and her father was a selfish 
old Frenchman, with a great deal of beard and very 
little conscience, who did not think much about his 
daughter at any time, except to forbid her everything 
she wanted, and who brought her up as if she had vowed 
herself to Heaven; whereas she was most enthusiasti- 
cally though secretly a devotee of earth, and was ready 
at any moment to become as deceitful and untrust- 
worthy as circumstances would permit. The reason of 
this unusual indulgence could only be accounted for on 
the ground that M. Clérambeau was sensible of the 
honor of an invitation from a family of such standing 
as the Thorndykes, and was anxious to secure for him- 
self a better social position in the neighborhood than he 
at present held. He had startled his daughter very 
much by giving her a twenty dollar bill to get herself 
something new to wear, and for ten days she had been 
flitting about the house in créping pins and peignoir, 
gonspiring with her old nurse to squeeze a respectable 
wardrobe out of twenty dollars and the scoured remaing 
ef the clothes she had worn ever since she could re 
member. 

The true French talent, inherent in both the old and 
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the yourg woman, wrought this miracle, however, ane 
Stephanie Clerambeau came out of her room at Ring- 
mer as the clock struck seven, enviably well dressed and 
wonderfully pretty. 

She had heard the Rosenbaums’ silk dresses sweep 
vast her door, and she had concluded it was time to 
aake her entrée in the parlor. Just as she opened her 
door, she heard voices without, and she stopped to lis- 
ten to what they had to say. She knew Miss Thorn- 
dyke’s voice very well. She was saying, imploringly, 

“ Dear Frank, please come down! I cannot enter- 

tain all those strangers alone; mamma expects me to 
take care. of everyone but Mrs. Rosenbaum, and this 
French girl is so odd. And when the gentlemen come, 
you know how awkward it will be till they know each 
other. And mamma desires you to be as much at home 
as Lam; you know what she said this morning.” 

“She is very kind,” replied the other, with irresolu- 
tion, “ but let me wait till dinner—please ” 
“Please not,” urged Cecilia’s voice. ‘* Come now.” 

Stephanie looked out curiously, as she heard them 
pass her door. ‘ Who can it be? Not the governess,’ 
she pondered, watching the two slowly descend the 
stairs. Such good style she thought incompatible with 
teaching geography and verbs, and yet the simplicity 
of her dress seemed to mark her rank as that. No one 
but a governess would dream of wearing such a dress 
on such a night as this—a black ribbed silk, lustreless 
but rich, full white sleeves, narrow collar, and small 
violet-colored velvet cravat. Stephanie looked doubt 
fully at her own chiné, with its blue ribbons and pink 
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roses, as she saw the effect of the governess’ rigid 
style. 

“And such a beautiful head!” thought the little 
French girl, who had an eye for points. ‘She ought 
to be a grand lady and have her picture taken.” 

Cecilia and her companion were half-way down the 
stairs, Stephanie was standing on the landing-place 
above, giving them time to get down and make their 
entrée before she made hers, when the children, who 
were flattening their noses against the hall windows to 
catch the first glimpse of the expected sleigh, began to 
dance and clap their hands. 


‘¢ Their horses are prancing, 
I hear them advancing,”’ 


cried Cammy, darting to the door. 

There was a shout of welcome from the children, a 
shaking of sleigh-bells, a rush of cold air, a sound of 
Cyril’s pleasant laugh, and the new-comers were in the 
hall, three men, with travelling-caps and military over- 
coats, followed by a servant, carrying valises. Cecilia 
forgot the strangers, and, giving a little scream of plea- 
sure, flew down the stairs. Cyril, throwing off his over- 
coat, met her at their foot, and kissed her most affection- 
ately, but not so tenderly but that he saw whom she 
nad left above, and saying, hurriedly, “ My sister, Major 
Soutter, Captain Bell,” he left her to recognise hig 
friends, while he ran up the stairs to where the govern 
ess stood, and, in a low tone, conveyed to her his ardent 
jieasure at seeing her again. 

His mother’s voice recalled him to his duty, and 
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leaving Frank, he went down the stairs, and asked 
Sainty who was in the parlor. Sainty told him, and he 
apologised to the young men for leaving them, but said 
he must go in a moment while Gustave showed them to 
their rooms. 

As soon as Cyril had left Frank, she had started back 
and hurriedly gained the landing-place, looking so pale 
and agitated that Stephanie, scenting afar an intrigue, 
could not resist slipping back to her own door and lis- 
tening behind it for a moment. 

The two strange gentlemen were coming up, close 
upon the governess, so close that her chance of escaping 
their notice was very slight. She glanced around, 
iooked irresolute for a moment, and then stopped and 
remained standing in a corner of the broad landing- 
place, under the shadow of a huge bronze figure, hoping 
in the dim light to avoid attention from them. 

The first gentleman passed her with a slight glance and 
a sort of bow, the second passed her in the same way, 
but looked back again and gave a start. She had 
turned her head away, but it had not sufficed ; he took 
a step or two towards her, paused, and then came up to 
her, while his companion and the servant passed on 
through the upper hall. 

“ Frank !—that is, Miss Warrington,” he said, in some 
agitation, “I could not believe at first that it was 
vou og h Pen, Wiles 

“T don’t wonder you are surprised,” she answered, 
with astrange matter-of-factness in her voice, “I am 
living here, as governess.” Her manner was not with- 
out its effect upon him, for the tone in which he spoke 
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again was less agitated, but still showed an effort - 
self-control. 

* You have been here long?” 

“ Not long; only since November.” 

“J thought you were at Titherly. You came away 
from there only a month ago, though ?” 

‘“¢ No, some time before.” 

‘They are well there, I hope.” 

“J believe so; I hear very rarely from them,” sne 
said, coldly, ieoene down the stairs, as Af she rather 
wished to be released. 

He looked irresolute, and then said, “I did not mean 
to detain you; but it*seemed so strange to meet you 
here. I had never supposed it possible.” 

“YT am not surprised that you had not. I was very 
much astonished to find you were Mr. Thorndyke’s 
friend.” 

“You knew I was coming, then ?” 

Oh yes.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then she added, 
forcing herself to turn towards him and speak distinctly. 
* T have never said anything about it here, however, and 
perhaps it will not be necessary to mention our former 
knowledge of each other. I have no doubt you will 
agree with me, that we had better meet as strangers 
now we are among strangers.” 

A dark flush passed over his face, the whole expression 
of which changed while she spoke, and he answered 
firmly, and in a voice that she remembered afterwards, 

“ Yes, as strangers, if you wish it, for the remaindes 
of our lives.” 
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He bowed, and left her standing in the shadow of the 
statue, while Stephanie drow the first long breath for 
several minutes, and softly closed her door as he strode 
past it through the hall. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FEAST I8 SET. 


*‘ Tf arms engage him, he devotes to sport 
His date of life, so likely to be short ; 
A soldier may be anything, if brave.’’—CowPER. 


Tuer. vas a vacant seat at dinner between Mrs. Ro 
senbaum ind Cub, who was growing too tall to be dined 
in the ncrsery, and the governess, who had been des 
tined to the honor of the position, had not much to re- 
gret in the conviviality of her neighbors. Cyril asked 
Sainty, in a low tone, where Miss Warrington was, but 
Sainty did not know, and nobody else seemed to care, 
and the dimner passed off quite as if she were for 
gotten. 

The ladies found her in the parlor, however, when 
they went in, and Miss Rosenbaum said, “‘ O, how d’ye 
do, Miss Warrington,” and Mrs. Rosenbaum looked at 
her through her glass, and did not say anything, and 
Miss Clerambeau, in her charming French way, went 
straight up to her and began to talk to her, which she 
continued to do till the gentlemen came in. 

Then, if she had had any heart to be amused at any- 
thing, she would have enjoyed the sight of the little 
French girl’s total change of manner. From the mo- 
ment that steps were heard across the hall, her eyes be 
gan to dance, she grew incoherent in her talk, she grew 
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vivacious, coquettish-looking, whereas before she had 
seeined simply amiable and chatty; her eyes grew 
blacker, her cheeks pinker, everything about her suf 
fered a change, an intensification. 

Cecilia’s fears for the awkwardness of the first even- 
ing were not realized. Nothing could. be stiff long 
where there were such free spirits as Stephanie, Cyril, 
‘and Emily. Emily’s eyes shone “ too happy to be wise,” 
Cyril was merry and reckless, only thinking of the pre- 
sent, and Stephanie was yielding to the first wild thrill 
of liberty. She was coquetting with every gentleman 
in the room before two hours were over, and Mrs. Thorn 
dyke began to wonder whether the child knew how to 
behave herself well enough to be invited out without a 
chaperone. 

Indeed, a more discerning matron than Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke might have felt a little uneasiness as to the result 
to be produced from the elements she had just been 
pouring into her hospitable crucible. There were some 
strong natures, and some very incompatible ones in the 
mélee, and Mrs. Thorndyke would have been puzzled to 
predict how they would assimilate, and what would be 
the result of her experiment. It was well she did not 
look forward with a prophet’s eye, for she would proba- 
bly have packed the little French girl back to her father 
without the least ado, to pass the holidays on bread and 
water, in the cheering companionship of the bats and 
owls that tenanted the story next the roof, and Stepha- 
nie would have missed the gayest and most mischievous 
week of her life. 


Cyril had instantly recognized her as a kindred spirit. 
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and they were good friends in ten minutes. Emily was 
so much relieved to find that the governess had not 
been fatal, that she was hardly jealous of the merry 
intimacy that seemed growing up between them. She 
looked with great complacency towards the corner where 
Miss Warrington sat quietly alone, or with only Cub 
beside her, and wondered that she ever could have feared 
her. Cyril took hardly any notice of her, and the other 
gentlemen had not even been presented to her. She 
seemed indeed in, but not of, the company. 

‘Tell me,” said Stephanie, who was dividing her 
smiles between Cyril and Mr. Bell, “tell me, please, 
who that young person is. I find her handsome.” 

“She is the children’s governess,” “said Cyril, care- 
lessly, glancing over in the direction the young lady 
looked. ‘A very charming and pleasant person, I 
believe.” 

“7 thought perhaps she was a stranger, I have not 
Been you speak to her,” returned Stephanie, remem- 
bering the interview she had witnessed on the stairs. 

“No, I had almost forgotten. I am glad you 
reminded me of it,” Cyril said. “I must go and have a 
talk with her. She was not at dinner, was she ?” 

“T did not see, I did not remark,” said Stephanie, 
feeling she had a good deal to do to keep up with Mr. 
Thorndyke. “ But you may not go now; you may stay 
and tell me who the tall gentleman is who talks to Mon 
pieur votre pere. He is martial. I find him very grand, 
and he looks as if he had a grief.” 

Cyril lav.ghed, and Mr. Bell did the same. 

‘Why do you laugh?’ said Stephanie. “I <ell you 
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I am right, ne has a grief, I know. Why, young 
officers do not talk to—to Messieurs les peres all the 
evening, when there are so many young ladies, if they 
have not a grief. See, how ¢réste he looks when he is 
silent, and at dinner he did not speak a word to any- 
body but his neighbor, and only then because of his 
duty.” 

“J shall tell Soutter,” said Cyril, which was just what 
Stephanie wanted. 

“O no, not for anything,” she said, “it would offend 
him so.” ; 

“JT shall present him to you at the earliest moment, 
as soon as my father finishes that long harangue. I am 
sure you will do all in your power to cheer him.” 

“OQ, I do not ambition that. I have no experience, I 
could not succeed. Present him to the governess; she 
might understand.” 

“An admirable thought,” said Cyril, starting up. 
“T will act upon it instantly.” 

He went across the room, and Stephanie watched 
narrowly the face of the grave young officer as he 
accosted him. His brow contracted slightly, he made 
some demur, which was overruled, then rising, followed 
his host to the corner where the governess sat. She 
lifted her eyes with the slowness and deliberation pecu- 
liar to her, as the young men stood before her, bent her 
head a little as Cyril named his friend, and waited for 
him to speak. 

Stephanie made some excuse to get, nearer to the 
group, and Mr. Bell, who was very unsuspecting, pre- 
cedeu her and covered her advance. She was within 
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easy range of them, when she saw, with dissatisfaction, 
Cyril seat himself, and his tall companion reluctantly 
follow the example. So pausing over a book of photo- 
graphs upon an étagére, she contented herself with 
listening attentively. 

“You absented yourself at dinner, Miss Warring- 
ton,” began Cyril. ‘I flattered myself when I saw 
you in the hall, that) you were looking much _ better 
than when we parted in November, and that those 
vexatious headavhes had been discontinued. Make 
arrangements to omit them through the holidays, I beg.” 

Why no, Mr. Thorndyke, I think it is the very time 
for the enjoyment of them, when they will not interfere 
with any of my duties.” 

“Put with all of my pleasures,” he returned in a tone 
a little lower than was consistent with good breeding, 
as he stooped to pick up a paper knife that had fallen 
at her feet upon the floor. She felt the color flash into 
her face, and she felt that Soutter’s eyes were on her, 
though she could not look up to know what they 
expressed. 

Cyril saw the blush too, and it gave him a thrill of 
satisfaction ; she was not cold, though she might be coy, 
and his tone expressed involuntarily his complacency, 
as, looking up, he said carelessly, 

“Soutter will testify I understand the science of 
headache. I learned it of you, Miss Warrington, I 
think, I never experienced the sensation till I returned 
to the Potomac, in November.” 

He caught Soutter’s eye a moment. as he lifted his 
awn from I’rank’s face, and he saw an expression in it 

1] 
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that he had never seen before; a sudden flame of wrath 
that leaped out of an eye lowering and steadfast, and 
then faded instantly into the darkness as he looked. 
He felt a momentary surprise and curiosity, but it was 
a thing so unaccountable, so entirely uncalled for by 
anything that had occurred, that he ceased to wonder, 
almost before he had given it a sober thought. 

‘You enjoy your present quarters very much, I sup- 
pose,” said the governess at last. “ Washington is 
beginning to be very gay, they say.” 

“They say so; what I have seen of it has seemed 
rather dull so far. Soutter can tell you better ; he is 
there much more than I am.” 

“Mr. Soutter likes city life better than camp life 
then,” said Frank, addressing him for the first time. 

“‘ My duties call me there very frequently, Miss War- 
rington,” he answered. “I do not know whether I 
should leave camp often if it were otherwise, but I like 
the change, I believe, very well.” 

“You do, indeed, Soutter, you enjoy it immensely, 
T assure you. You look quite bored when you have a 
week at camp in prospect.” 

“Perhaps Ido. Jam in the habit of hearing I look 
bored a great part of the time.” 

“That’s very true, I believe you do. And that 
reminds me, I heard a young lady say, not twenty 
minutes since, you were very ¢riste at dinner and hardly 
spoke a word. If you had had the pleasure of Miss 
Warrington’s acquaintance before that meal, now, IJ 
should have said it was easily accounted for.” 

There was a moment’s pause, while Stephanie’s eyes 
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danced as she lifted them over the top of her photo- 
graphic album. 

“ And apropos of sentiment, I one a promise tc 
Miss Warrington last month; I promised she should 
hear you sing the little German song we all affect sc 
much. Come to the piano now: my sister was just 
asking for some music.” 

“You must excuse me,” Soutter returned, quickly 
and firmly. ‘I cannot.” : 

“Miss Warrington, what do you say to such an 
answer as that ?” 

“ Miss Warrington will be kind enough to excuse me 
to-night, I am certain,” he said, distantly. 

“¢T cannot sing to-night,” hummed Cyril to a senti- 
mental air. ‘“ Soutter, it must be true that you have a 
secret grief, and it will be worth a fortune to you. 
There’s nothing brings a man such éclat as a secret 
grief, every woman that he meets is pining to console 
him; he has nothing but to go in and win, society 
accepts him with enthusiasm. Already, Soutter,” 
lowering his voice, “ you have made a conquest. The 
little French girl is perfectly éprise ; she will be entirely 
vanquished if you sing that song. That’s a good fellow, 
come and try it. How can you resist the expressed 
wish of one lady and the silent sympathy of another ?” 

“ Why, Mr. Thorndyke, you are making me out very 
persistent, when I believe I never asked for the song at 
all. [remember I told you ‘hat I liked it, and thought 
you sang it well, but I have forgotten it almost, and 
should not dream of asking Mr. Soutter to repeat it for 
us if he does not fancy it.” 
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“ Ah, there’s the tender sympathy of all the sex for 
you, Siynilos Why cannot I be ériste as well! But | 
have no talent for grief. I cannot get over a certain 
trick of looking happy if 

“¢ When you are so, Thorndyke. It isa trick common 
to the human family Is that your little sister? 
What a pretty child she is.” 

“Yes. How comes it she is up at such an hour 
as this? Miss Warrington, she will be desperately 
eross to-morrow. O, by the way, I was speaking with 
my mother a few moments ago about school-room 
affairs, and she has decided it will be best to give the 
children a total holiday this week—with your per- 
mission.” 

“Mrs. Thorndyke must have made a very sudden 
change of plan. Only this morning fy 

“O, my mother is subject to very sudden changes of 
plan, you know. But she is quite firm about this, and 
you are to be off duty altogether, please remember. 
Sainty tells me she owes to you the plan of a very 
clever set of charades. Will you let me come to the school- 
room to-morrow morning, and overlook it with you‘ 
And I want to consult you about some other things.” 

This was said as he rose reluctantly, having cast an- 
uneasy glance across the room to Emily, distraite and 
si:ent beside Cecilia and Mr. Rosenbaum. Frank could 
not well make any objection to this proposal, and 
bowed assent as he moved away. 

A moment after, Stephanie saw Soutter rise, bow 
stiffly and leave the governess, to resume his conversa 
tion with Mr. Thorndyke pére. 
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No wonder that it gave Cyril an unheaithy feeling of 
his own superiority, when he saw how easily he coula 
banish and call back smiles on other people’s faces. 
Once more beside Emily, he could watch Frank’s 
changed manner as she sat alone, and Emily’s restored 
vivacity now that he was with her: his mother and 
sister turned to him for pleasure, his father’s eyes fol- 
lowed him about the room with a secret but devouring 
pride; he was actually the lord and master of the home’ 
in which he was nominally but the son, and the real 
arbiter of many fates within it. No wonder that he 
lay down to rest that night feeling that the world, or 
what he wanted of it, lay within his grasp; and that 
the man whom he had chosen for his friend, thought, 
while a sharp pang pierced him for the moment, that 
to him that had, had been given, and from him that 
had nothing, had been taken all the hope and worth 
of life. 
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CHAPDLYR exAS 
THE CODE OF HONOR. 


‘Let's do it after the high Roman fashion, 
And make death proud to take us.”’ 


Tur next morning, long before the children had grown 
familiar with their new toys, or the ladies and gentle- 
men in the dining-room had completed the task of break- 
fasting, the sound of the church bell reminded them 
that it was Christmas morning. Mr. Thorndyke looked 
at his watch and said the sleigh would be at the door in 
precisely twenty minutes, and then went off with the 
morning paper very much as if he did not mean to oc- 
cupy a seat in it himself. Miss Emily yawned slightly 
and asked if there would be a sermon. Mrs. Rosen- 
baum shivered and said she never ventured out in such 
cold weather, while Mrs. Thorndyke was very sorry she 
must stay at home and write some letters for the next 
day’s English steamer. Miss Stephanie langhed and 
said it was not her own church or she should go, of 
course. 

So Sainty and Emily went up alone to prepare, and 
Cyril, happy at finding himself released, hurried to the 
school-room, which Frank was just leaving with her bon- 
het on, 

“You are going to church?” he said in a disappointed 
tone. ‘The sleigh isn’t yet at the door.” 
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“ But I am going to walk,” she answered. 

“ Well then will you let me walk with you? You 
cannot refuse, otherwise I shall not go to church at all.” 

The three young men, Soutter, Rosenbaum and Bell, 
smoking in the library, gave curious and laughing glances 
out as they saw Cyril leave the housed in company with 
the governess. 

= Gra Thorndyke going to morning prayers!” cried 
Barry Bell; “the pious whelp! He feet t been inside 
a church or chapel to my certain knowledge half a 
dozen times since he left college, and now he goes tramp- 
ing off a mile or so across the snow to hear a country 
parson drowse over a spun-out string of prayers, and a 
country choir sing hallelujah through their noses! O, 
to what base uses may we come !” 

“It would appear then that you do not propose to 
follow his example,” said Mr. Rosenbaum. 

“Thad not proposed it; the Clérambeau does not 
affect the pious you may have observed, and so I’m not 
obliged.” 

‘Ah these inamoratas!” observed Rosenbaum with 
a gentlemanly smile. “ But what of this young govern- 
ess? She seems a fine creature.” 

“Yes, she’s good-looking,” said Bell, knocking the 
ashes from his cigar. ‘ And Thorndyke’s badly in for 
it, ’m inclined to think. I couldn’t divine what had 
put him so out of conceit with things generally down 
there, and made him so savage about coming home, till 
I watched him awhile last night. It’s plain to see, 
it’s nothing but this girl, and what’s the worst of it, he’s 
touchy to the last degree about it. I tried to run him 
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a little last night, but I found it was dangerous business 
I don’t blame him. It’s best to keep such nonsense 
quiet, for the girl’s sake as well as for his own, for it’s 
pretty well known he’s as good as engaged to some one 
else—that is—well, I beg your pardon, Rosenbaum; I 
nad forgotten you were a cousin of Miss Emily’s 

“You are perfectly excusable,” returned the gentle- 
yan with a reassuring smile. ‘I believe I understand 
it all, and see it in the same light that you do, but I do 
not meddle in those matters, and never think of offering 
Emily my advice.” 

“You're right,” said Bell, recovering from his con- 
fusion under Rosenbaum’s well-bred treatment. ‘ You’re 
right. It’s folly ever to waste good advice on people 
when they’re once in love. J never trouble myself, for 
somehow things come out right generally after all. 
Now I’ve no doubt Thorndyke’ll settle down into a 
model country gentleman, after this fancy’s blown over, 
and make the best husband in the world. He’s too 
much sense to let it interfere with his prospects, we all 
know, and Miss Rosenbaum’s too fond of him to bear 
malice when he comes back to her and says he’s sorry.” 

‘And the—the girl, as you call her,” said Soutter, 
standing by the mantel-piece with his back to them, 
“‘what’s to become of her, following your programme?” 

“O,” said Bell with a laugh, “she’ll get over it after 
a while and marry some psalm-singing parson or other, 
who'll keep her busy making him comfortable, and won’t 
give her any time to remember how fond she was of her 
old love, and how near she came to being made a lady.” 

“It seems hard too,” said Rosenbaum, thoughtfully. 
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* And yet that is the natural course of things; one sees 
it every day. We have to recognize these iequalities 
of fate, one class advancing to happiness upon the de- 
pression of another; we must not be too squeamish as 
we go along.” 

CN o, I suppose not,” "anid Bell uneasily, for he was 
not nen at home on philosophic questions. “ But I 
never bother myself about these things, we know they 
can’t be helped; a man can’t marry all the pretty girls 
he thinks at one time or another that he’d like to marry; 
he’s got to make some of ’em wretched, and there’s no use 
in being chicken-hearted and fretting himself about ’em 
when he’s broken with ’em. It’s the natural course of 
things as you say, and a fellow has to go through a. cer- 
tain amount of that sort of experience to make a man 
of him.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and Soutter, who had 
been walking heavily up and down the room while the 
two men talked, stopped before them and said with a 
certain huskiness of voice, as if he hardly dared trust 
himself to speak: 

“T hope you say that thoughtlessly? Dd be ashamed 
to think a man lived and called himself a gentleman 
with such a vile creed as that. Id strike my brother 
from my friendship if he dared proclaim in the light of 
day as his belief that impurity and treachery and selfish- 
ness were necessary to a man’s experience. I should 
blush to feel I was companion of a man who could eall 
nimself a man of honor, and yet hold a woman’s honor 
ughter than his own, and sacrifice her, even in appear: 
auce, to his vanity or passion. I look upon one whe 
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feeds his honor and advancement upon the dishonor, dis 
appoiitment and disadvantage of the humblest woman 
living, as a traitor and a coward, unworthy the confi 
dence of his country, the companionship of gentlemen, 
the friendship of honest men!” 

“ Sir !” exclaimed Bell, starting to a martial attitude 
“ How am I to take your words?” 

“Tn any light you please; apply them as you think 
fit, and come to me if you desire a further explanation 
of their meaning.” And he strode out of the room. 

There was a moment’s silence as the two men at the 
window watched him leave the house and walk impa- 
tiently and heavily across the snow, and disappear into 
the woods. 

“Confound the pragmatical dog!” exclaimed Bell, 
looking rather pale as he glanced after the broad 
shoulders and firm build of his military confrére. 
“ What’s to be done, Rosenbaum? There’s but one 
way, I suppose? Eh?” 

Rosenbaum shrugged his shoulders slightly, and said 
it was unlucky. 

“Unlucky!” roared Bell, taking a rapid turn across 
the room. “I should think it was unlucky. I happen 
to have seen some of his pistol-practice, which I sup- 
pose you have not. Confound him; a low fellow just 
coming into notice, putting on such airs with gentle- 
men. I could blow his brains out with such a satis- 
faction !” 

And the young captain groaned as he thought how 
slim a chance he had of experiencing that great plea- 
sure, and how much stronger the probability was that 
he would confer it on his adversary. 
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“A more uncalled-for insult I never remember to 
have heard,” said Rosenbaum, thoughtfully. “If he 
had not addressed himself to you, I should think I had 
done fully as much to entitle myself to his animadver- 
sions as you had, unless there has been trouble formerly 
between you.” 

“No,” said Bell, reflecting, “there is nothing; or 
yes—but I had almost forgotten. There was some feel- 
ing when he was first promoted—he was high in favor 
with the colonel, and there was a good deal of trouble 
among the officers, but it all blew over, and now he is 
prime favorite with everybody. I can’t think he remem- 
bers it, however, for we have been on good terms ever 
since, and he has done me a number of—of favors, 
might say, helped me through some scrapes, and shown 
himself obliging and well disposed in a number of other 
ways.” 

“Still,” said Rosenbaum, “I cannot help thinking 
there is something of the old bitterness coming out in 
this. You say he is a common fellow, and if so, you 
must make allowance for a spirit of meanness and retali- 
ation that gentlemen cannot understand.” 

Bell shook his head slightly, but Rosenbaum went on. 

“ Of course you know him better than Ido; I merely 
;udge from probabilities. There must have been some 
motive for his vehemence; men do not throw away 
their lives for an abstract idea now-a-days; there must 
be something personal in the matter to work a man up 
.o such wrath as I saw in his eye. He is on good terma 
with Thorndyke, of course ?” 

“The very best.” 
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“ And this governess—can he have any feeling in 
regard to her? Did he know her before he came 
here ?” 

“T should be willirg to take my oath he never saw 
her till last night.” 

“Then I cannot understand it; but of course, as you 
pay, there is but one thing to be done.” 

Bell ground his teeth, and muttered as he paced the 
floor, that it was a deuced unpleasant way of spending 
Christmas and of having a good time, and Rosenbaum, 
who was a man of courage, and had a most punctilious 
sense of honor, could hardly conceal a feeling of con- 
fempt at the reluctance with which he set about the 
business. 

Bell was not a coward, but he had a natural repug- 
nance to standing up and being shot down by the 
steadiest hand in the regiment. Soutter was known te 
be a dead shot, and he was known to be a very indiffe. 
rent one, and he could not help feeling it was a hard 
case, and that he was quite at liberty to be out of 
temper. 

At last it was resolved between the two, that Rosen- 
baum, acting as Bell’s friend, should apprise Soutter 
of his intention to require an explanation before they 
ceft Ringmer; but both agreed that honor required 
them also not to outrage the hospitality that had 
brought them all together, but to hush the matter up, 
and meet as friends until the day before the expiratior 
of their promised visit, which would be the sixth of 
January. Soutter would be made to understand that 
until then no allusion could be made to anything that 
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nad passed, but on that day, Mr. Rosenbaum would 
have the honor of calling on him or on any one whom 
he should name, to adjust the matter to the better satis- 
faction of all concerned. On the morning that the 
party broke up, therefore, instead of going immediately 
to the city, they would quietly run up into Canada for 
a day or two before the expiration of their leave, and 
settle the little affair conclusively. 

“Pleasant way of finishing up our visit,’ groaned 
Bell, leaning his head upon the mantel-piece. ‘ Won- 
der what Thorndyke’ll say to it.” 

“Of course you will keep it entirely quiet from 
Thorndyke,” said Rosenbaum, with decision. ‘“ You 
must see it would place him in a most delicate position 
as regards both Soutter and ourselves. In any case, as 
host, we owe it to him to conceal what would destroy 
the pleasure of all his guests, and most emphatically in 
eircumstances like these, when his affairs are the origi- 
nal causes of the trouble, and when he would be forced 
by honor to mix himself up in the quarrel and take 
part against one or other of his guests. Besides, it 
would perhaps precipitate the matter of the governess, 
and lead him to do a foolish thing in marrying her 
rashly, or in breaking with her suddenly and scandal- 
ously. Pursuing any course but that of silence, you 
break up the party in the house, cause a great scandal 
and much mortification to our entertainers, and possibly 
make a serious and lifelong trouble in their family. | 
shall try to present it to your antagonist in a propel 
light, and I trust he will consent to the arrangement.” 

“Tm sure I hope he will,” said Bell, walking rest 
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Jessly about the room. “Though it isn’t particularly 
cheerful to have such a sword as that dangling above 
your scalp for a whole fortnight.” 

«¢ A man has to reconcile himself to these chances in 
going through the world,” said Rosenbaum, calmly, 
turning towards the door. 

“ When shall you see Soutter ?” inquired Bell with a 
pardonable degree of interest. 

‘As soon as possible,” said the other, looking at his 
watch. ‘I shall walk as far as the church to meet the 
ladies, and if he is there, make an opportunity to speak 
with him before we return to the house. I wish to pre- 
vent an interview with Thorndyke, which would be 
most unfortunate. You approve?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bell, faintly. “Certainly ; you are 
quite right.” 

He was somewhat awed by Rosenbaum’s calm supe- 
riority, and somewhat sustained by a dread of disgrac- 
ing himself if he held back, which sentiments stood to 
him in the place of real courage, and helped him to 
behave himself respectably though not with great force, 
when Mr. ‘Thorndyke senior entered the library as his 
companion left it, and seating himself, engaged him 
determinately in conversaticn, with a view of judging 
what kind of a companion Cyril had chcsen for himself 
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CuHA PsT Ei Re XOXCT: 
CHRISTMAS, 


‘ When once thy foot enters the church, be bare; 

God is more there than thou; for thou art there 
Only by his permission. Then beware, 

And make thyself all reverence and fear.’’—HERBERT. 


Tae short path that Frank and Cyril had taken across 
the lawn and through the adjoining wood, brought 
them to the church gate precisely at the moment that 
the sleigh, containing the children, Miss Rosenbaum and 
Sainty, drew up before it. 

Cyril had enjoyed his walk very much; the morning 
was sharp and cold and clear and still; the boughs, 
loaded heavily with snow last night, were shedding it 
down gradually upon the snow beneath, and the whole 
air seemed full of the glittering particles. The usually 
well-worn path they had found unbroken, the stile at 
the entrance of the wood had been almost buried, and 
once or twice their way had been completely blocked 
up by wreaths and drifts of snow. But Frank had been 
indifferent to the delay, and brave about the snow, and 
the difficulties and incidents of the walk had rendered 
it altogether delightful to Cyril, whatever it may have 
been to her. 

He was looking very handsome as he laid his hand 
on the church gate to open it for her, quite flushed with 
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the exercise he had taken in breaking the path, ana 
powdered from head to foot with snow, when the sud 
den apparition of the sleigh and of Emily made him 
change color and contract his brow impatiently. He 
finished the sentence he had begun clumsily, as Frank 
passed through the gate into the churchyard; and turn- 
ng back with much less ease than usual, he went up to 
the sleigh and offered his hand to Emily. Too angry 
to be wise, she rejected it, and sprang out without a 
look at him. He bit his lip, and helped Sainty and 
the children out silently, and followed them into the 
church. 

Frank had gone immediately in, and was already on 
her knees in the long pew at the left of the chancel. 
when Emily came sweeping down the aisle, carrying 
the eyes of all the congregation with her. Sainty fol- 
lowed humbly with her soft eyes on the ground, and 
the children came last with Cyril, who was the admired 
of all the rustic beauties and the envied of all the rustic 
beaux. When Frank rose from her imperfect and dis- 
turbed prayers, she found Emily in the pew before her, 
and she felt for a moment it was almost sinful to kneel 
in sight of one whom she so nearly hated. She had not 
fancied there was any room left in her soul for such a 
paltry passion, but she found it there when she stopped 
mm the threshold of a great and solemn mystery, to know 
it her heart were prepared “ according to the prepara 
tion of the sanctuary.” Ah, what sins separated ba 
tween her and Heaven! and yet she could not fee. 
contrition for them, could not see the cure for them, 
she only knew they were there, a thick cloud nat 
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blotted out, a dull weight clogging hope, a burden from 
which no prayer she said seemed to win her any ease. 
She glanced at Cecilia, and thought what would she 
not give for a moment of such peace as her sweet face 
expressed. She sat opposite them at the organ, with a 
group of red-cloaked charity children around her, and 
the rich, soft sunlight through the colored windows fall- 
ing on her head: her very soul floating upward on the 
full, triumphant burst of song with which the service 
opened. 

Cyril, alone with Emily in the long pew, wished him- 
self anywhere else, and felt as if it were a treasonable act 
for him to be facing the congregation beside her, when 
he was so much more than indifferent to her; for their 
engagement was commonly talked of in the country, 
and most people were persuaded it was an established 
thing. And Emily herself felt, with sharp self-con- 
demnation, the falseness and humiliation of the posi- 
tion she had accepted. In some inexplicable way, the 
three felt then, more clearly and more uncomfortably 
than they had ever done before, how they stood in re- 
ality in relation to each other. Perhaps there was some- 
thing in the solemnity of the sanctuary, the conscious- 
ness of a Presence there, in which it was vain to cloak 
and dissemble sin, unto whom all hearts are open, and 
from whom no secrets are hid; but for those moments 
in which they were forced to keep silence before Him, 
they might have said, they had never known what they 
were doing, they had never seen into their hearts. 

The service was half over when Soutter entered the 
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ehurch, and Cyril, glad of some diversion from his 
harassing thoughts, motioned him to come down, and 
rising, admitted him into the pew. 

“ What ails the world this morning ?” thought Cyril, 
glancing at him. ‘ Everybody looks high tragedy.” 

Soutter looked indeed as if the storm within had 
spent itself, but as if the heavy waves were heaving 
yet with a dull, suppressed, involuntary vehemence, 
even though the tempest had subsided and the clouds 
had begun to roll away. His face was flushed with the 
hard exercise with which he had been trying to tame 
himself, and his steady hand trembled a little as he bent 
his head down upon it. 

“What has come over Soutter, pray?” asked Cyril 
of Rosenbaum, whom he found waiting outside, when 
after the sermon he, with half the congregation, came 
away, leaving the real service of the day to go on with- 
out them. “ He came late into church, looking moody 
and dark enough, and once during the prayers, com- 
mandments or something, I saw him give a start that 
would have done credit to an hysterical school-girl. 
Now, our major is not given to nerves; what’ the deuce 
does he mean by it?” 

“ A little indigestion, possibly,” said Rosenbaum in a . 
eareless way. ‘ Where is he now?” 

“In the church there with the faithful,” returned 
Cyril, pointing that way. “That’s the only fanlt I 
have to find with Soutter. As capital a fellow as you 
ever met, but as stubborn about that sort of thing as 
any parson. There’s one fact in his favor, however.” 
Cyril added apologetically, “he never makes the leas‘ 
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allusion to the subject, and you’d never guess he was 
inclined that way if you didn’t stumble on him in 
church or in his tent on Sunday, or something of that 
kind. He isn’t thought a bit less of in the regiment 
for it, I assure you. I never knew a man less long- 
faced and tiresome, and yet, I think, as far as I can tell 
about such matters, he’s perfectly up to the mark, and 
pious as a priest.” 

“T did not suspect him of any such proclivities,” said 
Rosenbaum. ‘“ But, as you say, lam no judge. I ra- 
ther understood from Bell that he had been used to a 
somewhat different life from his present, and that, in 
fact, he had but recently been brought into familiar 
intercourse with gentlemen. Is it so?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose one might say so. But it 
seems to me, Bell might have better business than post- 
ing people on facts that are generally acknowledged to 
be unwelcome. Soutter is a gentleman now, whatever 
he was last year; and moreover, he’s been a better 
friend to bell than Bell has ever been to anybody, for, 
entre nous, Bell is a selfish rascal, and not the sort of 
man to count on in any but good weather.” 

“ You were college friends, I think you told me?” 

“Yes, college friends and family friends and regi- 
mental friends, and I don’t wish you to understand me 
as depreciating Bell in any way. He is a very good 
sort of fellow, has the best blood of the country in 
his veins, conducts himself like a gentleman, and stands 
well everywhere. Only, when it comes ¢o the interior 
qualities of gentlemanliness, the high principle and 
moral fortitude which we look for in our associates, | 
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am heretical enough to think I should find them in as 
strong development in our low-born friend as in our 
high-bred one. Still, they have both yet to be proved. 
I am only speculating, and I certainly should not have 
done it if I had not been a little vexed at Bell’s attempt- 
ing to prejudice you against Soutter, who, I hold, has 
a right to start fair in any society, and make himself 
the best place in it that he can on his own merits. Dm 
not much of an aristocrat now-a-days, Rosenbaum.” 
Rosenbaum smiled and said some civil nothing, being 
convinced that he saw through Cyril so entirely that it 
was not worth while to be biased by him in the least. 
Cyril, he was persuaded, was trying to convince himself 
of the worthlessness of birth and breeding, to make his 
step down to the gowerness’ level a less jarring one; he 
was trying to be democratic in theory to excuse his 
democratic practice ; and remembering his cousin Emily, 
Mr. Rosenbaum did not feel any too much sympathy 
with his prejudices. In fact, if it had not been for the 
restraining thought of Cecilia, it is possible he might 
have yielded to his inclination and invited Cyril to a 
reckoning for his most transparent perfidy. As it was, 
he kept the fine control over himself which a naturally 
well-balanced mind and a diplomatic education had 
given him, and did not betray in any manner to his 
companion that he longed to put a bullet through him, 
and that he considered him at once a self-deceiver and 
a traitor. He merely said, looking at his watch as they 
paced up and down upon the snow before the church: 


‘How soon may we look for the dispersion of the 
faithful ?” 
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“ Not in less than half an hour. Let us walk home. 
It will be tiresome waiting for them till the end of 
Bervice.” 

Rosenbaum smiled. “I shall have no credit for my 
devout intentions if I go back without being seen. 
You came so early, you can afford to claim an indul 
gence. Do not let me keep you; there are the children 
waiting for you at the stile. I will stay and put the 
ladies in the sleigh.” 

“ Well, if you insist. I must confess I am a little 
exhausted with my unaccustomed piety. You will 
come home in the sleigh.” 

Rosenbaum bowed, and Cyril hurried off to lift little 
Sylvie over the stile and commit her to Cub’s care, 
while he strode on far before them, very glad to be 
released from Rosenbaum, with whom he felt vaguely 
uncomfortable, and from another awkward interview 
with Emily, who was a perfect nightmare to him now. 
But though he was not insensible that he had done 
an imprudent thing in walking to church with Frank, 
he was not prepared to feel penitent for it, or wish it 
was undone. He found himself more in love with her 
than ever, and more afraid of losing her by the least 
inattention, and while he desired to keep his devotion 
secret, it was more from a fear of immediate conse- 
quences than from any intention of returning ultimately 
to Emily. He was aware that he was playing a dan- 
gerous game, a game that might be reekoned up, pos- 
sibly, with such uncomfortable counters as bullets or 
short-swords; but he was not a coward, and the danger 
he ran only gave the play additional delight. 
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“My pretty Warrington,” he thought as he sprang 
up the steps and hurried to his room, “Tl have you 
if I want you, ‘though father and mither and a’ should 
go mad.’” 

And he felt nearly sure he wanted her, already. 
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CHAP TERY X XDI; 
CECILIA’S LOVER. 


‘¢The brow should wear a golden crown 
That wears her in its thought.’’—Hoop. 


In the meantime, Rosenbaum paced steadily up and 
down before the church, well wrapped in furs, and well 
warmed with indignant thoughts. This quarrel of 
Bell’s he felt to be rightfully his own, and another 
quarrel that came in the train of it besides. He had 
long guessed that Emily was trifled with, and now it 
was made certain. He had heard it carelessly discussed 
between two men, almost strangers to her, and he felt 
it was his part to see they had no cause to talk so in 
the future. Although he knew Emily to be self-willed 
and unprincipled, he felt that did not relieve him from 
his obligation to her, and that whatever she might be, 
she was his cousin, and bore the name he had a pride 
‘in keeping clear before the world. 

But what a sacrifice! To give up all hope of win- 
ning the sister by making himself the deadly adversary 
of the brother, to sacrifice his love, all his new hopes of 
happiness, to a sense of honor, a sentiment of family 
pride, the worn-out fiction of a reverence for woman. 
And a woman whom he could not respect, whom he did 
not love. It was a miseraole cause in which to die, or 
for which to live morose and mécontent, separated for: 
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ever from what was just becoming vitally dear te 
him 

He had come home, tired of the world, having seen 
its worst, and faithless of its charms, having seen its 
best, and he had met, in the last place where he had 
expected it, what all his life he had been dreaming of, 
a woman who at once satisfied his taste, his heart, his 
intellect. Cecilia was a poem, a piece of romance to 
him; he studied her curiously, he watched her criti- 
cally, and he ended, blasé as he was, by loving her 
intemperately. He was a man of fine intellect, of firm 
will, almost morbidly refined and delicate in feeling, 
with a high standard of moral excellence, and with an 
utter disbelief in all that he could not master in nature 
and inreligion. Cecilia’s simplicity of faith was one of 
her chief charms for him; he loved her for it, as we 
ove children for believing in the Christmas saint, and 
would no more have interfered with her faith ‘than we 
would interfere with theirs. It made her beautiful, it 
belonged to her character, and he was too keen a lover 
of all that was mystic and poetic, to be willing to spoil 
the illusion and break in upon the spell that made her 
unlike the common-place and clever women of the 
world, whom he so thoroughly knew and of whom he. 
was so weary. 

He had no doubt that he could win her: already he 
knew he had a power over her that no one else pos- 
sessed ; she was too artless to conceal anything that she 
telt deeply, and he was too worldly wise and discrimin- 
ating not to discover what he strongly desired to fathom. 
From her family he anticipated no hindrances: he 
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knew himself to be in every point unexceptionable, and 
was too much accustomed to be courted for his wealth, 
to doubt of his success in entering any family he might 
choose to favor with his preference. A fine fortune, 
an influential and aristocratic family connection, high 
personal position, unblemished moral character—Mr. 
Julian Rosenbaum would have been a dull man, indeed, 
if he had not known that the possession of these com- 
bined advantages gave him the key to any society in 
the land. 

But, as he thought bitterly, pacing up and down 
before the little snow-roofed church, from which the 
music came out to him at intervals low and sweet, but 
what did all this advantage him, if with it he could not 
buy what only now he wanted. For a bare sense of 
honor he must take up his cousin’s cause against the 
brother of the woman he desired to marry, and place a 
bar forever between him and her. Verily, it was a 
hard code under which he served, and he resolved 
doggedly he would not soon be pushed to that ex- 
tremity. He would try what diplomacy would do in 
putting down this low-born fellow, who had obtained 
such influence with Cyril, and in bringing Cyril to his 
senses about the governess. He would keep Bell up to 
the vindication of his honor, or, if he faltered, assume 
the quarrel himself, and teach Cyril in that way what 
he must expect. 

Meanwhile, the twelve days’ armistice might work 
wonders. He would not despair till he had tried a 
peaceful solution of the family entanglements, and he 
turned to receive the ladies as they came out of 

12 
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church with his finest smile and most unembarassed 
manner. ‘ 

Cecilia’s eyes grew a little troubled when she saw 
him, though she flushed with involuntary pleasure. 
He went down to the gate to order the sleigh up, and 
while they waited a few minutes for it, he said in an 
under tone to Soutter, who had come out last, “ A mo- 
ment’s conversation with you, if you are disengaged.” 

Soutter bowed, and they sauntered down the path a 
moment together, Rosenbaum talking very indifferently, 
Soutter assenting stiffly, and both returning to the ladies 
as the sleigh appeared. 

Emily, who had only stayed in church to avoid 
coming out when Cyril did, hurried down and sprang 
in unassisted, with a flush on the cheek and a tiger like 
gleam of the eye, that did not look well for the peaceful 
solution planned by her cousin Julian. Mr. Rosenbaum 
gave the governess a narrow look as he offered her his 
hand and put her in the sleigh. He did not wonder 
very much at Cyril’s preference, as he contrasted her 
face with his cousin’s, but there was an expression of 
power about her beautiful mouth that he did not lke 
in any woman, least of allin any woman to whom he 
was opposed. Her movements denoted self-possession, 
and the general look of her face was cold and unimpres- 
sible, but her eye was warm and flashing, and the color 
varied in her cheeks with every varying emotion. 

“ A dangerous rival, my self-willed cousin,” he 
thought as he drew back. 

Soutter was arranging the sleigh robes for Cecilia on 
the forward seat, but Rosenbaum, planting himself very 
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firmly in the snow, said, ‘ Allow me,” and showed no 
disposition to give way, as Cecilia approached. Soutter 
made no attempt to interfere, but stood quietly beside 
the sleigh, as Rosenbaum, giving her his hand, assisted 
her to enter it. But, just as her foot reached the step, 
the horses gave a sudden start, and threw her violently 
back into Soutter’s arms. He caught her promptly, 
and extricated her foot from the sleigh, before the 
horses, with whom the coachman was struggling vehe 
mently, had made any progress. 

“You are not hurt, Miss Thorndyke?” exclaimed 
Rosenbaum, springing to her side. 

“ No, oh no,” she said, looking rather pale however, 
for she was a miserable coward about horses. ‘‘ But 
I’m afraid I cannot get in.” 

“Give me your hand, Miss Cecilia, there’s not the 
least danger,” he continued ; but, as he spoke, the hurses 
gave another plunge and Cecilia another start. 

“Oh, Mr. Soutter! Pm afraid! Don’t you think Pd 
better walk?” she said, turning pleadingly to him, as 

he stood nearest to her. 

“Why no, Miss Thorndyke,” he said with a re-assur 
ing smile, “I think I can lift you in very safely, if vou 
will permit me.” 

“Thank you,” she said, putting her hand in his, but 
looking doubtfully at the restive horses. Mr. Rosen 
baum started forward to assist her, but Soutter said, 
significantly, maintaining his ground, 

“You will do better service at the horses’ heads, 
perliaps.” 

A 'ook passed between them, as Roserbaum drew 
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back, which was not lost on Frank. These men did 
not love each other; what could have taught them so 
soon they were antagonistic 

Cecilia drew a long breath when she found herself 
safely in the sleigh ; and Soutter, walking past the horses, 
said something in an under tone to the coachman, while 
Rosenbaum, assuring himself that Cecilia was comfort. 
able, told the man to make room for him beside him, he 
would take the reins himself. Sainty brightened con- 
siderably at the prospect, and seemed to think they 
were entirely safe. 

“ You will not ride, Mr. Soutter ?” she asked, as Louis, 
raising his cap, moved away. 

“Thank you, I prefer the walk,” he said, and Frank, 
as they dashed away, looked back and saw him stride 
across the road and throw himself over the fence into 
the path that led by the short route home. The carri- 
age-road was more than three miles, the foot-path hardly 
one, and when Soutter, after his rapid walk, emerged 
from the evergreens into the avenue, not a quarter of a 
mile from the gate-house, he gave rather an anxious 
glance up and down the road. He had not liked the 
look of the horses, neither had he put great faith in their 
gentleman driver, and had lost as little time as possible 
mn getting across the woods. 

He walked slowly towards the gate-house, looking at- 
tentively forward and listening. The zate was open, 
and a little red-cheeked girl was leaning on it and look- 
ing down the road. 

Presently he saw her throw up her arms and run 
screaming into the house. Good heavens! how well he 
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knew what she had seen. Those vicious brutes were 
fulfilling the promise he had seen in their fiery eyes 
If he could only reach the gate before they did, shut it, 
and break their course ; the sudden turn into the grounds 
he knew would dash the sleigh with a fatal crash against 
the stone pillars of the gate, and the mischief would all 
be done the instant they were in sight. 

He ran forward, shouting to the child to shut the gate, 
out knowing that he shouted vainly, for a group of chil- 
dren and a tottering old woman were cowering in the 
door, stupified by the little gatekeeper’s incoherent story 
of alarm. , 

He hardly dared listen for the sleigh-bells, but they 
came at last, scarcely audible at the lightning speed at 
which they were approaching him. He threw himself 
forward—thirty rods between him and the gate yet— 
twenty, and the tinkle of the bells growing so much 
clearer every second. One bound more; his hand 
grasped the latch of the iron gate and pushed it firmly 
shut, just as a shrill shriek met his ear, and a pair of 
lowered, straining horses’ heads flashed upon his sight 
around the angle of the road. 

The sight of the barred iron gate checked them in full 
éareer ; they reared, fell back upon the driver, breaking 
the pole, crashing down the dashboard, plunging and 
struggling madly ; but what of that; the sleigh itself 
was safe, not even overturned, plunged sideways in a 
drift of snow outside the entrance. 

Soutter flung himself over the fence, grasped at the 
horses’ heads, and, with the help of a man who came 
running up, succeeded in subduing them and clearing 
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them from the sleigh. The coachman, almost paralysed 
with fear, but apparently unhurt, was soon roused to 
usefulness by Soutter’s sternness, and recovered himself 
enough to take charge of one of the lathered and trem- 
bling animals, while the new-comer led off the other; 
and then Soutter turned to the sleigh. A glance told 
him those inside were unhurt, but that Rosenbaum lay 
insensible, half in and half out the sleigh, his head 
bleeding profusely from some sharp blow. Frank was 
the only one who had caught sight of it, and was strug: 
eling to diser.zage herself from Emily’s convulsive, in- 
voluntary grasp, as Louis bent over him. 

Cecilia, who was half dead with terror, raised her 
head at the moment, and catching a full sight of his 
ghastly face and the reddened snow around, uttered a 
ery, and fell back fainting. Louis motioned Frank 
away, and said, “ Look after her,” while he raised the 
inanimate man in his arms and carried him into the 
house. He presently reappeared, having despatched 
one of the children to the house, another for the doctor, 
and approached the sleigh. Cecilia was just beginning 
to recover from her swoon, Emily was in a high state 
of nervous agitation, the governess seemed quite her or- 
dinary self. 

“They wil: be here presently from the house,” he 
said. ‘Can you bear the cold waiting here till they 
come ?” 

“But Julian!” cried Emily, hardly knowing what 
she said. ‘ Where have you taken Julian! O,I know 
he’s killed! Iknowitfrom yourface! Take me to him, 
[must see him. I will not stay out here another minute !” 
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At this, a dreadful paleness came over Cecilia’s face 
peain, and Soutter, going instantly to her, said, in a re 
assuring voice, ‘Mr. Rosenbaum has only a slight cut 
on the head; there will not be any trouble from it; but 
he must be kept very quiet. So, Miss Rosenbaum, if 
you go into the gate-house, you will not go up to him or 
speak to him at present.” 

It was too cold for them to wait outside, evidently, 
and there were no signs of any assistance coming from 
the house, so Soutter reluctantly supported Cecilia to 
the cottage. Emily, who was a good deal afraid of him, 
made her way into the room, and stood awestruck and 
silent beside the bed on which her cousin lay. In spite 
of his efforts to prevent it, Soutter knew in a moment 
that Cecilia had caught sight of his face as they crossed 
the threshold, for he saw the shiver that went through 
her, heard a faint gasp, and felt her sinking helplessly. 

“ Poor child!” he said, laying her down upon a bench 
or settle nearthe door. ‘Can you take care of her while 
I go to him ?” 

Frank silently accepted the charge, putting off her 
bonnet and keeling down beside her. 

A few moments later, Cyril, Bell, and Mr. Thorndyke 
burst into the room, prepared by the awful story of the 
messenger and the disastrous condition of things outside, 
for any imaginable scene of horror. Certainly the one 
they confronted was not very reassuring, though less 
desperate than they had perhaps anticipated. Emily 
was sitting by her cvusin, her face buried in her hands. 
Frank was kneeling by Cecilia. Soutter started forward 
‘o meet them. Cyril exclaimed, incoherently, 
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“‘Soutter, in heaven’s name, what is it? Are they 
safe ?” 

“ Kverybody’s safe,” said Soutter. ‘ Rosenbaum hag 
had a slight gash. I assure you, that is all. The rest 
uf us are only frightened, Mr. Thorndyke.” 

Mr. Thorndyke had made a rapid review of the room, 
and was satisfied of Mr. Soutter’s accuracy, and gave 
him his hand, saying, “I hear we are indebted to you 
that things are not any worse.” 

But Cyril, in an instant at Frank’s side, was searching 
her face anxiously as he interrogated her. 

“You are not hurt? Solemnly and truly? Thank 
heaven! And my sister?” 

“ Has only fainted.” 

“Poor Sainty! she had no fall?” he said, bending 
over her. 

“No, she did not leave the sleigh ; it was only fright 
at the sight of blood. She is recovering now.” 

“ And you—you are so pale. Oh, that villain of a 
driver! You are almost fainting. Come away, and let 
me attend to Sainty.” 

He took her hands and led her across the room, where 
she sank into a chair and hid her face. He bent down 
and whispered some words which she hardly heard ; 
she was too overwrought and miserable to know any- 
thing but that her safety had seemed of no concern to 
any one but him. 

“'Thorndyke—your sister—will you lift her into the 
pleigh ?” said Soutter, beside him, in a constrained and 
unnatural voice. 

He started, aud looking out, saw that a covered sleigh 
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was before the door—the doctor’s—in which it was pro- 
posed instantly to take Cecilia home, before the sight of 
more blood, or the knowledge of more suffering excited 
her nerves afresh. 

The doctor, meantime, was examining Mr. Rosen- 
baum’s wound, and was apparently very anxious to get 
rid of all the fainting sex before he proceeded to repair 
it. Emily, with a face perfectly bloodless and rigid, 
stood beside the bed. 

“There will be room for two of the ladies in my 
sleigh,” said the little man, briskly, “if Mr. Cyril will 
be kind enough to drive. Miss Rosenbaum, you'll go, 
won’t you? Your cousin’ll be all right in ten minutes, 
I assure you. We'll take the best care of him; you 
can trust him to us.” 

“Emily,” said Cyril, coming in, “there’s room for 
you beside Sainty in the sleigh; will you come with 
her ?” 

“No,” she said, firmly, “I want to stay with 
Julian !” 

Cyril could not meet her eye, but he turned uneasily 
to the doctor. 

“Go now, my dear young lady,” said the doctor, 
urgently. “Go; Mr. Julian will do better with- 
out anybody. We'll bring him down to the house 
in an hour or two; depend upon us for taking care 
of him.” 

“ Emily, my dear, are you ready?” said Mr. Thorn- 
dyke, in his unanswerable voice, coming forward. ‘ The 
sleigh is waiting.” 

She bit her lip till the blood started, but walked 

12* 
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silently out and took her place beside Cecilia, who was 
lying Janguidly back upon the cushions. 

“ { will return for you in ten minutes,” Cyril had said 
to Miss Warrington as he passed her. 
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OPM TERS Xe bbe 
COUNSEL. 


‘(Je t’aimais inconstant, qu’aurais-je fait fidele ? 
Et méme en ce moment ou ta bouche cruelle 
Vient si tranquillement m’annoncer le trépas, 
Ingrat, je doute encore si je ne t’aime pas !'’—Ractine. 


Bur Miss Warrington only waited for the sleigh te 
leave the door, to tie on her bonnet and go out, unob- 
served by all but Soutter, who picked up his cap from 
the floor and followed her. 

“JT do not think you are fit to walk home,” he said. 
“ You.had better wait.” 

She shook her head: “There is nothing the matter 
wiéh me. I prefer to go.” 

He did not make any answer, but walked on beside 
her silently. Neither attempted to speak till they were 
half way to the house, when they caught sight of Cyril 
and the doctor’s sleigh coming towards them rapidly. 

“Tell him not to turn,” said Frank in a hurried man- 
ner. “I do not want to ride. I mean to walk the rest 
of the way.” 

So when Cyril, coming upon them unexpectedly, drew 
\up in surprise and sprang out, Soutter said somewhat 
atiftly, 

“Miss Warrington chooses to walk, Thorndyke; we 
are sc uear the house you need mot turn back, I think.” 
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“J will, by all means,” he exclaimed; “surely, Misa 
Wartington you will let me drive you; you are look- 
ing very pale. How imprudent for you to think of 
walking.” 

Frank resisted firmly and quickly, and Cyril, looking 
angry and disappointed, was obliged to resume his seat in 
the sleigh and drive on to the gate-house. A moment’s 
silence ensued, broken by Soutter, who said somewhat — 
abruptly, ‘There is one thing I want to say to you, and 
there is no time better than this, I suppose. I do not 
know how you will take it from me; but when you re- 
member that I have no personal reason for speaking, 
you will perhaps hear me without being angry.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and he went on: 

“When you placed me, last night, on the footing of 
a stranger, you did not perhaps mean to deny me the 
privileges of an ordinary acquaintance. And I think 
(and I have tried to be honest with myself), I think I 
should say the same to you if you had been personally 
a stranger to me till last night, and J had had by some 
other means, the knowledge of your character and cir- 
cumstances. J would have run the risk of displeasing 
you in that case, and I shall run it now, I am afraid; 
but you must let me tell you this: You are in a danger- 
ous position here, a position which you are too inexpe 
rienced to understand.” 

‘“‘A dangerous position?” she repeated in a question 
ing tone, the color rising to her face. 

“Yes, a dangerous position,” he answered firmly, 
“and a humiliating one if you only understood it. I de 
aot mean humiliating hecause subordinate, you know we 
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too well to fancy I mean that, but humiliating because 
this man who assumes to be your lover, has put you in 
a false position in this house. He has no right to think 
of you, he only dares address you secretly, he dreads 
the suspicion of his family, and yet he has neither tact 
nor self command enough to shield you from the com 
ments of his friends. It is understood among them thas 
he has no thought of marrying you, that he means 
simply to amuse himself, that he is promised to another. 
I do not know what truth there is in it, and only know 
how it places you among them, and what danger the 
very suspicion puts youin. If you were aware of this 
before and have allowed his attentions, knowing it, it 
can only be that you love him, or are ambitious, and 
have a hope of marrying him.” 

“A hope of marrying him!” 

Frank’s head swam, and for a moment she felt as if 
she were in a frightful trance that must end soon or she 
should suffocate. 

“Of this [ have no right to ask, no right and no de- 
sire. I have told you what my duty would not suffer 
me to hide. I did it without any selfish motive, and f 
trust it will not prejudice you more against me. I had 
not much ground to lose with you, I irnccledan but 
believe me, I have not done this without a struggle. I 
am afraid I have been harsh in my advice; but I have 
been in a hard school lately. I have begun to think I 
have not much place in the world except among the 
hard and practical. Friendship brought me here, friend- 
ship for this man against whom I have been warning 
vou. Good heavens! I little knew what the folly was 
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that had possessed him. I believe I have done witk 
friendship too.” 

“Why do you not warn him as well as me?” said 
Frank in a smothered voice, her eye kindling as she 
caught his for an instant. “ Heis your friend more than 
Tam; he might listen to you, he might be persuaded te 
give up this folly—this strange folly that he has fallen 
into—a folly beyond all comprehension! Surely you 
might cure him !” 

A dark flush mounted to his very forehead as she 
spoke. “ You are right to remind me,” he said with a 
shade of bitterness in his tone. “I have meddled with 
what I had better have let alone. Jam the last one 
who should have spoken, but henceforth I hold my peace. 
I have multiplied mistakes of late, but Heaven knows I 
thought I was doing right this time.” 

“You have done right,” said Frank, stingingly. “I 
have reason to thank you; you have enlightened me on 
what of all things I most wanted to be certain of; I have 
tried to be doubtful sometimes; that’s all over now.” 

“ You don’t say that honestly,” he said. “One word 
more before we part. Do not goin yet; stop but a mo- 
ment,” as they reached the piazza. “If I could con- 
vince you that I had no motive in warning you but your 
own good, I know you would respect my warning more. 
Truly, most truly, I do assure you, it was nothing of— 
ot jealousy, no lingering thought of what has passed 
that prompted this. You would have reason to despise 
me if it had been; but as a brother who fears for his 
Bister’s happiness, as an honest man who sees a woman 
endangered by snares she does not see, I have spoken 
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te yeu aew. Frank, if you had been the merest stranger 
to me, I rust have spoken, I must have warned you of 
the precipice you stand upon. I know Cyril Thorndyke; 
this is not his first folly. I know he cannot make you 
happy even if he marries you. Give up your fancy for 
him! Go back to Titherly: you will see reason to thank 
me one day if youdo. ‘There are honest men, men in 
your own sphere of life who no doubt will seek you, and 
who are far more worthy of you than he can ever be, 
and who will make you incalculably happier. This may 
be my last chance of speaking with you alone; let that 
excuse my urgency. Have I convinced you of my 
honesty of purpose and will you listen to me?” 

“You have convinced me fully that you are dis- 
interested,” she said, turning to the door. “I have 
listened to you, and I promise you to be influenced by 
what I have learned from you.” 

“T have humbled myself in vain,” he thought bit- 
terly, as the door closed upon her and he paced the 
piazza alone. ‘She loves him already, she will never 
give him up; I have only exasperated her pride, 
strengthened her resolution, made myself more hateful 
to her than before. Shall I go, and try to forget the 
pain that her presence has revived keener than ever; or 
stay and guard her if I can, force him to marry her, 
make the world respectful at least while I am by ?” 

“Why!” cried the little French girl, meeting Frank 
at the door, having watched the interview on the piazza 
from the window. ‘“ You have come back dyed? I 
feared you were too ill to walk, M. Cyril made is 
anderstand you were. Ah, what danger, Mademoiselle! 
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I tremble but to fancy it. You are quite, quite well, 
you are sure? And may I-come up to your room with 
you ” 

Miss Warrington gave a very tame assent, and 
Stephanie accompanied her upstairs. 

“And they tell me,” she went on vivaciously, “ they 
ell me that le grand monsieur, the Major Soutter, has 
saved all your lives. O, I wish he had saved mine. 
T should like to be always grateful to an officer s9 
handsome.” 

Miss Warrington did not look particularly grateful, 
only very tired, and Stephanie resumed again. 

“YT am sure you must be grateful to the Major 
Soutter. I am sure you looked as if you were, when 
you came up the steps. You talked to him so much, so 
differently from a stranger. J/ais, I should have 
believed you had known him all your life! And yet 
you never saw him, did you, before yesterday ?” 

With a pleasant sensation, Frank felt the color rush- 
ing to her face, while the little French girl looked 
naively on. 

“T hardly know how I talked: under such excite- 
ment as this, one says anything, one is not responsible.” 

a OF aon: doubt,” cried Stephanie. “Only you 
have not the air of ote excited ever. But Monsieur 
the Major seemed so interested, having so much to say 
you know, so with the manner of a fnend, a kind gen- 
tleman who knew all about you and cared a great deal 
‘or you. But the gentlemen in America have that way, 
perhaps. These are the first of your countrymen that 
{have ever known. I hope they are not all so jlattews 
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as M. Bell; I find him very ennuyeuw. M. Cyril 
Thorndyke has the beautiful eyes, and is spirituel, 
gentul, a Frenchman almost; but I like Monsieur le 
Major mieux que tous. Tell me, is he not handsome ? 
Oh, if he would talk to me as he talks to you! So 
much in his eyes, such an empressé manner for 
stranger! Tell me, do you talk about the war? O1 
how do you make him so absorbed with you? What 
do you begin about ?” 

“‘T cannot remember,” she said, lying down on the 
sofa and turning away her face, which she could not get 
out of range of Stephanie’s bright eyes. “TI believe he 
began the conversation as we walked from the gate- 
house. He talked first about some of his army friends, 
if I remember right.” 

“ Ah!” said Stephanie, with interest. “ About any 
that are here? M. Bell or M. Thorndyke ?” 

Again Frank felt the blood rushing to her cheeks. 
What was the girl about. All this could not be accident. 

So she tried to look indifferent, and said, “‘ Yes, he 
talked about one or both of them; he seems to be quite 
intimate with Mr. Thorndyke, from what he said. They 
are very much together at camp, I fancy, though they 
do not seem at all alike.” 

“ Not at all,” said Stephanie, with energy and great 
simplicity of manner. “I am not at all afraid of M. 
Cyril, he is quite awmable, quite easy to know, but this 
tall gentleman is so grave! He does not see me when 
I am near him, and he only talks to me when I am 
his neighbor at the table. But you, mademoiselle, he 
seoks you out, he talks to yru of his own volonte /” 
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“Why no,” said Miss Warrington, angrily. “ He 
does nothing of the kind, you know. He walkea with 
me to-day because I was alone, because he had no 
choice ; last evening he only addressed me twice.” 

“Twice ?” said Stephanie, innocently. ‘“ In the 
drawing room ?” 

‘Why do you ask so curiously ?” she retorted angrily, 
conscious of another change of color. 

“Oh, n’émporte,” said Stephanie, with an infantile 
manner. ‘I—but—eh bien! I envy you your con 
quest, mademoiselle! He is the finest gentleman here, 
I do admire him so. Ah, but I have made you blush! 
Pardon, pardon! I did not fancy that you cared 
I am so overcome of shame. I was so rude.” 

Fortunately, a servant announced lunch. 

“ Ah,” she cried, “then the gentlemen must have 
come back.” 

And the curious Gallic compound of malice, amia- 
bility, artfulness, naiveté, frivolity and passion, stooping 
suddenly and kissing Frank, flashed out of the room te 
make her toilet perfect, before she met those conquering 
heroes, of whom her imagination was so full. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


STEPHANIE. 


** Tout blancheur céde a l’éclat du fard, 
kit la nature éblouit moins que I’art.”” 


Mr. Rosrnzacm’s injury had proved less serious than 
the doctor had at first considered it, and the third day 
_ he was able to spend a few hours in the parlor, where 
he was overwhelmed with attentions from his aunt and 
cousin, his hostess, and the pretty Stephanie, who never 
willingly omitted any occasion of making herself charm- 
ing. Cecilia had not been able to come down to dinner 
the day before, nor to breakfast that morning, being 
still quite ill from the effects of her alarm, and “Mr, Ro- 
senbaum had begun to despair of seeing her, when, 
about three o’clock, she came into the parlor, eae. 
like a lily shaken by rough winds. 

“Why, Sainty!” cried Emily, thoughtlessly, going 
forward to meet her, “you look as if you had had an 
illness. I never saw any one so altered in two days! 
Julian, isn’t it surprising ?” 

Julian needed all his principles of statesmanship and 
his habits of self-control to conceal the alarm her pale- 
ness caused him, and the tenderness and solicitude he 
felt. She trembled and looked down when she met his 
eye, and tried in vain to answer Emily’s brusque ques 
tions. 
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“Pray let her sit down, Emily,” said Mrs. Rosenbaum. 
* Do you not see that she is faint ?” 

Emily gave her a seat, while Stephanie fluttered about 
her like a fairy, and her mother looked at her with some 
interest. 

“ Cyril was asking half an hour ago,” she said, “if 
. you would not be well enough to go down to the river 
with them all to skate this afternoon, but I see it is out 
of the question.” : 

“T am afraid so,” said Cecilia, with a faint smile. 

“Cecilia and Julian will have to entertain each 
other,” Mrs. Rosenbaum said, in a tone of subdued sat- 
isfaction, “for you and J, Mrs. Thorndyke, are to drive, 
I believe, and all the young people go on the river, I 
suppose.” 

“It’s too bad, Sainty,” said Emily; “I would stay 
with you if I had not promised Mr. Bell. It is such a 
splendid afternoon! And almost time for us to be put 
ting on our cloaks, Miss Clérambeau.” 

‘There come the gentlemen from the billiard-room,” 
said Stephanie, dropping the screen she had been hold- 
ing up for Sainty. “ And it is after three.” 

““My dear,” said Mrs. Thorndyke, calling after the 
two young ladies, as they were hurrying out of the par- 
lor,  won’t you stop in the school-room on your way up 
_ and tell Miss Warrington I wish she would go along, 
for Cyril has promised to take the children, and there 
must be somebody to look after Sylvia and Camilla.” 

“ Certainly, dear Mrs. Thorndyke,” said Emily, with 
an amiable smile, which evaporated almost before she 
closed the door. 
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“Ze bon frére!” murmured Stephanie, with a little 
malicious laugh, as they went up the stairs together, “ { 
have remarked of M. Cyril that he loves his little sisters 
avec délire, when their governess comes with them.” 

Emily bit her lip, but said, with a careless laugh, 

“ How keen you are! Iam almost afraid of you.” 

“Ts this the school-room ?” asked Stephanie, as Emily 
_ paused at the door at the end of the hall. “I thought 
it was M. Oyril’s room, perhaps, I have seen him come 
from here so often.” 

Emily pushed the door open impatiently. The gov- 
erness was there, hearing Cub’s Latin, and writing rap- 
idly at a little table in the west end of the long room, 
away from the desks. She looked up as the young la- 
dies entered, and seemed to wait for them to speak, 
which Emily did, brusquely, advancing into the room. 

“ Mrs. Thorndyke wants you to see that the children 
are ready to go with us to skate,” she said. ‘‘ And she 
also wants you to go down to the river and look after 
them.” 

“Yes,” said the governess, without any perceptible 
change of expression, ‘¢I will obey her orders. Was 
there anything further, Miss Rosenbaum ?”’ 

“ Nothing else that I think of,” she answered, care- 
lessly turning over some books upon the table as she 
went towards the door. 

‘O,” cried Stephanie, lifting a cigar-case from among 
the beoks, with an exclamation of admiration, “ How 
pretty! But, Master Cuthbert, you do not smoke, J 
hope? You are yet so young!” 

Emily looked at it eagerly, but turned her head away 
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sharply when she saw the familiar C. T. embroidered on 
the back. How well she knew it ! 

“No,” said Cub, with simplicity, “I never owned a 
cigar-case in my life. That must be brother Cyril’s.” 

‘“‘ But how should it be here,” murmured Stephanie, 
still examining it with admiration, “in the schooi- 

oom ?” 

“‘ Cyril sometimes comes in here to smoke,” explained 
the boy. | 

“ Ah! Then you do not mind smoke, mademoiselle ? 
Pour moi, cela me fait tant de mal !” 

‘“¢ Mademoiselle is not particular, I fancy,” said Emily, 
with a laugh. 

“T enjoy the scent of a cigar very much,” the gov- 
erness said, putting away her writing with extreme sang 
roid. 

“But you always go out when brother Cyril comes 
in,” said Cub. 

“That is not because I dislike the cigar,” she replied, 
and Stephanie could not repress a little langh, the gov- 
erness was so cool and Miss Rosenbaum looked so angry. 
She swept out of the room, humming an air from Tra- 
viata, Stephanie following her, looking back to say, 
amiably, as she closed the door, 

“You'll surely go with us, Miss Warrington ?” 

“OQ, of course, I have no chvice,” she answered, and 
went up stairs to dress. . 

It was a fine afternoon, less cold than the day before 
had been, and perfectly clear. Cyril had had a path 
shovelled down to the river, a distance of a quarter of 
a mie, not knowing whether all ladies were as brave 
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as Miss Warrington about unbroken snow, and a fire 
kindled on the bank, and some of the piazza chaire 
carried down to it. It was nearly half-past three when 
the whole party mustered around the wood fire in the 
hall, examining skate-straps, looping up skirts, muffling 
in furs, and creating all the “merry din” of country 
pleasure-seekers. 

The children were in high spirits, the young ladies 
100ked extremely well in their skating jackets and gay 
skirts, and Cyril, always attentive to the effect produced 
by what he wore, had made himself look like a Polish 
prince, and handsome as the present occupant of the 
throne of all the Russias. Soutter and Bell were less 
strikingly attired, but their fur caps and top boots satis- 
fied the occasion, and did not interfere with the spirit 
of the scene. The children had early discovered who 
among the guests they could impose upon, and were in- 
cessantly at Soutter’s side; and while the others talked 
and laughed and completed their equipments round the 
fire, Soutter yielded to Sylvie’s arguments, and put her 
up upon his shoulder, and stalked up and down the hall, 
which rang with her shrill screams of pleasure, while 
two great Newfoundland dogs, who rarely gained ad- 
mittance there, rolled and frolicked clumsily about hia 
feet. 

“ Soutter grows impatient,” cried Cyril, slinging his 
skates across his shoulder. “ Are we not ready? Adieu, 
Sainty! Rosenbaum, we regret you!” 

While Rosenbaum and Sainty, from the parlor win: 
dow, watched their exit without the least regret. 

Soutter, with Sylvie on his shoulder, Cammy and the 
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dogs beside him, led the way, and Stephanie, whose ad 
miration was entirely genuine, was leading the uncon: 
scious Bell on at double quick, to keep in signt of him. 
Bell was very soft-hearted about the little coquette, whe 
had him by this time completely at her mercy. He was 
so abjectly devoted, indeed, that ali the party had ex- 
changed laughing comments on the subject, and Steph- 
anie had felt herself quite entitled to put on airs about 
it, and treat him with occasional contempt. 

She was vexed that Cyril and Rosenbaum were so 
beyond her reach, but, to do her justice, she would have 
resioned all interest in them both, and thrown Barry 
Bell over in a minute for the least chance of making Sout- 
ter understand her charms and reciprocate her passion. 

She had conceived for him the extravagant admiration 
that his manliness, his soldierly looks, his continued re- 
serve, and his imagined tristesse, naturally inspired in 
one so southern, so young, and so ill-taught as she unfor- 
tunately was. She had tried a thousand arts to win 
him, which none but Frank had noticed, for hers was a 
tact so fine, an ingenuity so ready, that she could bafile 
all who were not watching with their senses sharpened 
and their jealousy awake. At first he had appeared un- 
conscious of her existence, then he had spoken to her 
from duty, when she happened near him; soon he had 
learned to turn to her when he wanted to be relieved 
from constrained and uncomfortable conversation duty, 
and now he was beginning to seek her bright, attentive 
eyes for sympathy, for amusement, for relaxation, and 
the only real smile Frank had seen on his face, she had 
seen there while he talked with Stephanie that day at 
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breakfast. Stephanie’s hopes were high, she felt she 
had made a marked advance, and she wondered whether 
the governess did not think so too. 

Cyril had started out that afternoon with a well-di- 
gested intention of keeping up diplomatic relations with 
his supposed fiancée, and shunning Frank as much as he 
had courage to. He was, perhaps, a little startled at 
finding how far he had alienated Emily, and how little 
progress he had made with Frank, and was resolved to 
be very cautious and deliberate in all his future moves. 
He loitered behind the others and fell into place at Em- 
ily’s side, taking her skates, and showing a dutiful in 
tention of being devoted to her, while his eyes followed 
Frank, some yards ahead of them, with Cub in close 
attendance. He quarrelled with his fate, no doubt, for 
Emily was as cold as steel, and none of his old arts of 
pleasing seemed to touch her. He began at last, how 
ever, to think he was half glad she was so distant, she 
would save him the trouble of breaking with her. She 
seemed to have got over all feeling for him, and he need 
not give himself any remorse upon the subject of his 
faithlessness. And then, with inconsistency worthy of 
a woman, he found himself feeling a little pegué that 
she had been so soon cured, and a little perverse at 
losing what he had been accustomed to consider he had 
undoubted claim to. Then he began to wonder if really 
she were indifferent to him, if he could not bring her 
back, if he had lost all his powers of fascination. For 
Cyril Thorndyke was the vainest of created men, and 

had been taught to consider himself conquering here 
ever since he had left off wearing frocks. 
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Arrived at the river bank, they all collected around 
the bonfire which one of the farmer’s boys was feeding, 
piling it high with dry logs and branches, and keeping 
it within the circle of stones appropriated to it. The 
river was a vast expanse of ice before them, and beyond, 
the lowering sun was shining on the distant mountains 
with a beautiful effect. The sky was entirely without 
a cloud, and the only color of the horizon was golden. 
The breeze was very light, and only stirred the stiff and 
icy branches of the trees upon the bank occasionally, 
and Cyril said, lifting his hand, “ Listen te the stillness 
for a moment !” 

The whole group paused as he spoke, and listened ; 
that winter silence of a vast landscape is always a ven 
thing. But, after a moment, the fire began to crackle 
and Pines up impatiently, a Sylvie “Fretted to be 
taken on the ice, and the dogs bounced and growled, 
and the lull was over. 

“ Ah, M. Soutter,” broke in Stephanie’s pleasant 
voice, “do you remember? You promised me a new 
strap for my skate. Dm sure you have not brought it!” 

“ Have I not?” he returned, smiling as he put down 
Sylvie on the rock, and took it from his pocket. ‘ Now 
let me put your skates on for you, Miss Clérambeau.” 

Stephanie had extremely pretty feet, and Mr. Bell 
had promised himself the pleasure of fitting the skates 
to them, which was quite reasonable, as he had carried 
the skates down from the house himself, and had been 
begging her to let him teach her how to use them, since 
the first evening of their acquaintance. Shiver very 
nonchalantly asked him for them, as he knelt on one 
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knee at Stephanie’s feet, and took them without appear: 
ing to notice his lowering looks at all. Stephanie was 
in a tremor of delight at his attentions, but she did not 
forget prudently to throw Bell a smile, and give him 
some trivial occupation to keep him out of anyoody 
else’s service. Cammy had to put her own skates on 
which made her rather red in the face and rather out 
of temper, while Frank went back with Cub to look for 
Sylvie’s scarf, which had dropped off on the way down. 

She loitered purposely, and when she came back the 
skaters were all upon the ice, and the fire was blazing 
for the benefit of nobody but the farmer’s boy, whoa 
thought it but inferior fun to be a looker-on. Cub 
hurried on his skates, and obeyed Frank’s direction to 
take Sylvie’s scarf out to her on the river; then drawing 
her cloak about her, she sat down under the shelter of 
a rock not far from the fire, and wiched the scene in 
silence, 
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CHAPTER XxX XV 


SUNSET IN THE COVE. 


' And still the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are moaning like the sea,— 
The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee !’"—WHITTIER. 


Hatr an hour had passed, perhaps, when tke farmer’a 
boy said awkwardly, coming up behind her, 

“‘ Here’s an extra pair o’ skates, miss: don’t ye want 
to try em? J’ll strap them on for ye; ye might show 
them ladies something about skating if ye tried.” 

Owen had seen her on the river once, and had greatly 
admired her action. 

““Q, I did not come to skate; I came to look after the 
children,” she said, with something between a shiver 
and a laugh. 

“ But it’s dreadful dull fun, sitting there by yerself,” 
said Owen, unconscious of the irony; “ besides, yer 
gettin’ cold, and that there gentleman’s seeing to the 
children. Why don’t ye go, now? Lemme put the 
skates on fur ye.” 

“Well, Owen,” she said, getting up, “ perhaps you’re 
right; I think it is a trifle dull, this looking on, though 
we of the laboring classes ought not to mind it, I 
buppose.” 

Owen did not understand much about social distine 
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tions, but he did understand he had permission to strap 
the young lady’s skates on, and he entered with great 
pleasure into even so remote a participation in the 
general amusement. 

“There!” he said presently with much satisfaction, 
“T’ll bet them won’t come off, and Ill bet they’ll do 
considerable more goin’ than the other folks’ skates has 
done.” 

Miss Warrington laughed again shiveringly, and he 
scrambled down the bank to help her on the ice, and 
steady her a little as she started. But she felt giddy 
and irresolute when she first found herself alone upon 
the treacherous surface, and grasping the boy’s sleeve, 
she said nervously, turning back, 

“ve changed my mind, Owen, I cannot skate this 
afternoon, I’m chilled with being still so long; take me 
to the bank, don’t let me fall.” 

Owen stared in amazement, remembering her exploits 
of last week, and cried, in a disappointed tone, 

“ Why what’s the matter, then? Be’nt the straps 
right? There, there comes Mr. Cyril and his sweet- 
heart, slippin’ round and clutchin’ at him every time 
she takes a step. Thunder what afigger. I thought 
you would ha’ showed ’em all women aint like that !” 

Cyril, in truth, wag just before them, and Emily, who 
notwithstanding her pretty costume and her recent 
course of skating lessons, made anything but a graceful 
appearance, was clutching his arm and tipping uncom 
fortably forward, 


‘* As needs they must 
Who cannot stand upright,’ 
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while Stephanie, supported between Soutter and Bell. 
approached from the other side. Stephanie knew no 
more about skating than Emily did, but she was too 
petite to be as strikingly ungraceful, and too vivacious 
and naive to be otherwise than interesting, whatever she 
attempted, and the merry laughter of the party had 
echoed across the river ever since Frank had been 
watching them from beside the fire. Soutter had_ his 
eye upon the children, Cub and Cammy, who were 
dragging Sylvie on a sled some rods in the rear, and 
occasionally called out some direction to them, or 
paused to guide the sled awhile himself, and see that 
the child was in no danger from the inexperience of her 
companions. 

The whole party approached the bank at the same 
time, but from opposite directions, Stephanie calling 
out to Emily that she had learned to skate @ merveille, 
that Major Soutter said so, and that she thought it was 
the most delightful thing in the whole world te do! 
While Emily, steadying herself on Cyril’s arm, said she 
was nearly tired to death, and begged to be taken to 
the bank to rest. 

Frank, on their approach, gave a sudden push away 
from Owen, and then stood still, buttoning the fur collar 
round her throat deliberately, and tying the tassel of 
her fur cap in a knot behind her hair, to keep it firm. 

“Q, take care,” cried Stephanie, in real alarm. 
“ You will fall, with nothing to take hold of.” 

“You are at home on skates, Miss Warrington, . 
tee,” said Cyril, as stamping slightly to test the steadi 
ness of each skate, she moved aside to let them pass. 
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‘Sylvie, where’s your scarf?” she said, stcoping ag 
rhe approached the sled. 

“There! it’s gone again!” cried Cammy, and Sylvie 
beginning to feel cold, and cross and sleepy, fretted and 
twitched herself about, as the governess, stooping down, 
tied her handkerchief around her throat, and told Cub 
tu take her to the bank. 

“Where can the scarf be?” said Cammy, looking 
about. 

“T see it,” said Miss Warrington. ‘Take her to the 
fire while I go for it.” 

A light breeze had caught it, and was carrying it 
slowly frova them towards the middle of the river. 
Cyril saw it a moment after Frank started, and e¥ 
claiming, 

“She'll never be able to get it! Excuse me an 
instant, Emily,” struck out in pursuit of it. 

Soutter had started forward at the same moment, but 
as Oyril came up beside him, he turned slowly on his 
heel and came back towards the bank. 

“ Admirable!” cried Bell, involuntarily, as they stood 
all eyes fixed on the skaters. ‘I never: saw a woman 
skate like that before. She’s far ahead of Cyril; look, 
look! She’ll reach it before he does !” 

Frank’s skating was indeed the very poetry of mo- 
tion; she glided swiftly but softly forward, till the 
searf, reaching the middle of the river, met a stronger 
current of air, and fluttered faster down the stream. 
Then, with a sudden motion, she flashed away, pursuing 
‘it, gaining on it, then losing a moment while it fluttered 
uncertainly above her in the air, and fell only to be 
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eaught away again before she reached it, ani to lead 
her through another fleet pursuit. Cyril, far behind at 
starting, seemed not to gain a step upon her as he darted 
rapidly in chase. 

‘“‘ Bravo! bravo!” cried Cub, as he lifted Sylvie up 
to see, who echoed shrilly his applause, while Owen 
clapped his hands and shouted hoarsely that he told *em 
80; he’d always said she beat creation on the ice, and 
off it too. Stephanie was eager in her exclamations of 
wonder and delight, and Bell cried more than once, 
she was the most graceful skater he had ever seen ; 
who the deuce could have taught her how to skim the 
ice like that! 

The one who taught her, standing near him, watched 
her silently and with a rigid face. He was thinking of 
a little frozen lake among the hills, over which the 
mountain pines stood guard; where Frank’s laugh and 
his had waked a thousand echoes; where there was a 
silence worse than death to-day; where their steps and 
their voices would never echo merrily again. He was 
thinking of the feel of her warm, girlish hand, which 
he had held so often; of the touch of her soft lips, 
which he had kissed so often in their childish winter 
evening games around the fire. The interval was for- 
gotten; shy boy and willful girl, proud youth and 
haughty maiden—he was back in childhood’s careless 
paradise once more, hand in hand with his little sweet- 
heart—his pretty, dark-eyed, little sweetheart—and 
envied of all the rest. Ah, why had they ever left 
that nook of safety! Why had he not kept her there, 
taught her to love him, lived to make her happy, satis 
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fied with him and home, careless, innocent and honest 
in that true and simple life. It was too late now to lure 
her back to the safe nest from which she had escaped ; 
she had learned too much of life, she had tasted liberty 
and pleasure—she never would return. He must 
vatch her drawn away further and further from him; 
he must see her fluttering in snare and trap, and must 
hold his peace and know he could not help her. 

No wonder that Stephanie, watching narrowly his 
face, suspected that the graceful figure on the river, fast 
receding from their sight, had something to do with the 
secret grief in which she still believed, and that an 
angry jealousy prompted her to say softly and with a 
pretty little laugh, as Cyril gained somewhat on the 
object of his chase: 

“ Lebon frere! How he is careful of his little sister! 
How he would be sorry if she lost her scarf!” 

Bell laughed a little, spitefully and sneeringly, but 
forebore to say what rose to his lips when he thought 
of Soutter’s unpleasant sensitiveness about his friend’s 
affaires du ceur. While Cammy, whose particular 
mission in life was to say what nobody wanted to hear, 
muttered audibly, twisting around on her skates: 

*¢ Oh, he doesn’t care much about the scarf; every- 
body knows what he does care for, though!” 

“What sharp children!” cried Bell, lau ghing. “Tm 
glad 7 haven’t got any little brothers ae sisters.” 

“On account of Miss Stephanie, you mean?” gai¢ 
Cammy, looking saucily up at him. 

There was a general laugh, while Emily exclaimed: 

‘Oh, you precocious torment! If you were my sister, 
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I'd keep you locked in a dark closet; I never have a 
moment’s peace when you are anywhere in hearing !” 

“ Well, then, { am not sorry that you are not going 
to be my sister,” cried Cammy, pertly. “ but it’s not 
fair, Miss Emily, for you to go against me. I never 
told when Cyril used to flirt with you!” 

Emily turned scarlet, and there was an awkward 
silence, broken by Owen’s shouting : 

“She’s got it! No—-it’s off again! There, it’s 
blowed up into the cove—they’re out of sight. Hurrah! 
she'll have it first, I bet!” 

The cove into which the scarf had blown was about a 
mile below them on the same side of the river, running 
up into a wooded swamp, surrounded thickly by trees, 
with but a narrow entrance, which Frank knew well, 
aaving been there with Cub on boating expeditions in 
-he autumn. She saw the scarf flutter over into it, and 
ene darted in so suddenly that Cyril missed her, and 
skated on some minutes, bewildered by her disap- 
pearance. , 

The scarf had lt upon the bough of a tree, deep 
within the little cove, but only enough above her reach 
to make her sure of getting it; and, grasping a lower 
branch, she was in the act of lifting her hand for it, 
when she heard her name called, and saw Cyril pushing 
his way though the drooping boughs into the icy inlet. 
The setting sun was shining through the ice-covered trees 
and bushes, and making them glitter like a crystal for- 
est; aud the apparition of Frank, starting back half 
defiant and half frightened, her cheeks flushed, her 
lips parted, her whole face changed from gloom to life, 
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had the effect of making Cyril pause and look at her in 
Bilence for a moment before he spoke or offered to ap- 
proach her. If anything had been wanting to complete 
her power over him, her beauty at that moment would 
have done it. 

But nothing was wanting; self-willed, self-satisfied 
and self-indulgent though he was by nature and by edu- 
cation, he was yet capable of many generous and manly 
sentiments, and his love for Frank once acknowledged 
to himself, no obstacles were allowed for a moment to 
prevent the expression of it. He knew he risked his 
father’s displeasure, banishment from home and loss of 
fortune, as well as the chances of a reckoning with 
Rosenbaum ; but all these considerations were insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the happiness of winning the 
only woman whom he had ever loved. There was s0 - 
much doubt, too, whether the sacrifice of all would win 
her, whether he could at any cost induce her to listen 
to him, that he was as ardent, as humble, as passionate 
a lover asif she had been the Ingh-born lady and he 
the wandering adventurer. 

How could any woman turn coldly from the pleading 
of such eyes as his, the tenderness of his rich voice, the 
eloquent passion of his words? Frank was prepared to 
meet him with a cold repulse, her mind full of Soutter’s 
eruel words; but she was surprised, softened, uncertain 
of herself when she listened to him. Could Soutter 
have been deceiving her—a second treachery, as un. 
looked for as the first! What had he done to deserve 
her confidence? She did not love Cyril, she could not 
marry him; but she would believe in him if she chose. 
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And then, when he promised his one wish should be toa 
make her happy, his whole life should be spent in teach- 
ing her to love him, the thought flashed through her, what 
asweet revenge to take on those who had so humbled 
hier, what a triumph over the world that had seemed in 
teague to keep her down! The little world at Titherly, 
who knew of her humilhation and bitter disappointment ; 
the greater world at Ringmer, who accounted her snbor- 
dinate and insignificant. 

She thought of the bitter life that lay before her, 
struggling with poverty and ill-success alone, encom- 
passed by dangers she had learned to apprehend aright, 
and for a moment the impulse was strong to throw 
away all doubts and give herself to the protection and 
faith of the man she now knew really loved her. 

But the hypocrisy, the dishonesty, when she thought 
of Soutter! 

“No, I cannot love you,” she exclaimed bitterly, 
turning from him; “ do not ask it. I have no love to 
give to any one.” 

“T do not ask it,” he said earnestly. “I only ask 
you to accept mine, to give me the right to protect you, 
to teach you affection by my life’s devotion—love, per- 
haps, by my life’s sacrifice. There is nothing in the 
world that I would not at this moment eagerly surren- 
der for this one hope of winning you. What can you 
lose by granting it to me? You say you are free, you 
have a right to dispose of yourself; why will you not be 
generous and trust yourself to me? Why will you nat 
believe that I can make you happy, that my love will 
suffice for both till you have learned to care for me? ! 
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eannot give youup! Iwill not be repulsed. Frank! 
one word—they are coming—I hear voices—there is 
but a moment. You do not utterly refuse?” 

Frank glanced up, and through the icy boughs she 
saw them coming down the river, the sun just glinting 
on the foremost figures, Stephanie with her hand in 
Soutter’s. 

“I do not know,” she murmured, pressing her hands 
before her face and leaning down upon the branch by 
which she had been supported. “Oh, why will you 
tempt me!” : 

. Ah, it was too late; it was the one hope he wanted. 
In the passion of the moment he extorted from her a 
fatal word which she never had courage to retract, and 
the sun set upon a new hypocrisy begun, a new misery 
inaugurated, upon which he was long afterwards to 
shine. 

“‘ Ah, here they are,” cried Cub, brushing aside the 
branches, while Mr. Bell, guiding a chair containing 
Emily with Sylvie on her lap, paused before the en- 
trance. 

“Tell me,” cried Cammy, peering over Cuthbert’s 
shoulder, “tell me who got the scarf. “ Didn’t you, 
Miss Warrington ?” 

For Cyril, as they came, they had found standing 
near the entrance, tying the scarf around his cap, while 
Miss Warrington, further toward the swamp, had been 
resting idly against a low branch of hickory. Ag 
Cammy spoke, Cyril waved his cap in the air, exclaim: 
ing with a thrill of triumph in his voice not at al 
assumed ; 
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“Can’t you see? I have conquered !” 

“You look very pale, Miss Warrington,” said Bell, in 
a detestably polite manner; “but you must allow me 
to congratulate you. I never saw better skating. You 
must be used to it?” : 

“Yes, from a child,” said she indifferently, bending 
down to tighten a strap. 

-“QOh! Miss Warrington,” cried Stephanie, who had 
approached meantime, “we have watched you with so 
much admiration, we would give worlds to skate as 
well. Who was it taught you?” 

“Who taught me?” repeated Frank, looking up and 
turning crimson as she caught Soutter’s eye. ‘I have 
almost forgotten—that is—it is so long ago; I cannot 
say distinctly—a school companion, I believe.” 

“We have been wondering,” said Emily, with a 
honied smile, “ whether you were not used to tight- 
rope dancing, or something of that sort; you balance 
yourself so marvellously, and have such a steady 
head.” 

“No,” answered the governess, with a simplicity that 
made Emily fear she had not appreciated her insinua- 
tion; “no, I never saw a tight-rope dance. It’s very 
pretty, isn’t it ?” 

“ That’s according as people enjoy such exhibitions,” 
said Emily. “For my part, it always disgusts me to 
see a woman, on the stage or off of it, endeavoring to 
excite applause.” 

“ Yes, it seems so unfeminine,” the governess replied 
again engrossed with her skate strap. “ Mr. Thorn 
dyke, may J trouble you to twist this buckle further 
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round? It hurts me, and I cannot manage it without 
taking off my glove.” 

While Cyril was on his knees before her, busy with 
the buckle, Mr. Bell gave an ejaculation expressive of 
fatigue. 

a “Well, ” he said, “ having seen all of the race we can 
and eialed who got in arte suppose we start for home! 
It’s growing monstrous enciies and the ladies, I know, 
are tired—Miss Clérambeau and Miss Rosenbaum, at 
least.” 

“Yes, we are only en spectateur,” said Stephanie, 
quite willing to get away before any turn in the kalei- 
doscope separated her from Soutter. 

Frank, by a sudden and skillful move, got between 
Cub and Cammy, both of whom, always eager to skate 
with one who guided them so well, seized her hands 
and guarded her effectually. The party would have 
been silent but for Cyril, whose spirits were too light to 
be repressed, and who was skating in and out among 
the group, sometimes guiding Emily’s chair, sometimes 
grasping Cammy’s hand or chatting vis-a-vis with Ste- 
phanie, going backwards gracefully and well, and wak- 
ing them into a faint, responsive jollity. 

He sang, first alone, then Soutter joined him, and 
before they reached the fire, now blazing like a beacon- 
light upon the dusky bank, the whole party were sing- 
ing with a delicious cadence as they moved along; and 
Owen, waiting for their approach, wondered in hig 
honest heart, what could have made them all so happy. | 


>] 
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CHAPTER XXVL 


MANY MEN OF MANY MINDS. 


‘¢ And now go seek thy peace in war— 
Who falls for love of God, shall rise a star.”,—BEN JONSON, 


“Has the dressing bell rung, Sainty ?” asked Cyril. 
as they entered the hall. 

“ No, it will not ring for half an hour or more. We 
do not dine till seven to-night, you know.” 

“QO, I remember,” said Cyril, hanging up his skates. 
‘¢ Paterfamilias is in town to-day, and the Cuylers are 
coming, too.” 

“Why, yes,” said Cammy, “and the Lothrops and 
the Chaunceys from over the river. Don’t you know, 
it’s areal dinner party, and mamma is going to have 
her hair dressed with feathers.” 

“Don’t anticipate the rising of the curtain,” cried 
Emily, going to the hall fire, around which there was a 
close circle of the red-cheeked skaters. 

“We have almost an hour of liberty,” said Cyril, 
rolling up a mighty sofa; “let’s enjoy the fire: and 
Sylvie, run tell Thomas not to light the lamps till he 
rings the dressing bell.” 

The tired party readily flung themselves down into 
the seats about the fire, making gradually a wider and 
more generous circle, as the heat increased, though 
Sylvie and the dogs upon the rug, seemed quite imper- 
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vious to it. The golden-haired child, with her broad 
gash and red Garibaldi shirt, put herself into a thousand 
graceful attitudes as she lay, now with her arms around 
the dog’s rough neck, or knelt down at Soutter’s feet, 
who, sitting at the left side of the fire-place, burned ‘iis 
fingers with some apples he was helping her to roast 
before the blaze. 

Cecilia sat on the other side in one of the high-backed. 
hall chairs, behind which Mr. Rosenbaum stood, with 
his arm in a sling, and the scar on his forehead half 
hidden by his hair. A little back from the circle, 
Frank had thrown herself down on the second step of 
the staircase, and Cyril, half reclining on a mat at her 
feet, played with the tassel of the skating cap she had 
flung off, and watched with a lover’s eye the firelight 
effect on her beautiful fresh face and careless hair. 

“ Soutter,” he said suddenly, “ what do you and Bell 
say to giving up that Potomac infatuation, and spending 
the winter where we are! There are plenty of insane 
fellows who’d enjoy being killed as much as we, and 
who’d be thankful to sport our shoulder-straps! Let’s 
make ’em over to ’em, and stay here by the fire and be 
content. Who cares for glory? [Pm inclined to think 
it’s all a vast delusion.” 

“ T’ve never been inclined to think it was anything 
else,” muttered Bell, almost inaudibly. ‘“ Half the men 
in the army wish themselves well out of it, and 
wouldn’t stay another day for all the glory in the world 
it they could help themselves.” 

‘sTt’s well they cannot, then,” said Emily, “for we 
zouldn’t conveniently spare half our army now. But 
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what has cured you and Mr. Thorndyke so rapidly of 
your military ambition, is it fair to ask 2?” 

“The sight of this cheerful fire, and the enjoyment 
of home pleasures was the prescription in my case, Miss 
Emily,” said Cyril. 

“ And in yours, M. Bell ?” said Stephanie. 

A low answer and a very lovesick look, which made 
Stephanie laugh coquettishly, and turn away to Soutter, 
next whom she was sitting, 

“And Monsieur le Major alone is not cured of his 
ambition. Tell me, monsieur, why is that?” 

‘“ Perhaps, Miss Clérambeau, because I never had 
any to be cured of.” 

An exclamation of dismay. 

‘No military ambition, no desire for distinction ?” 

“ None, certainly, at the start, and very little now. 
Not enough at any time to have tenn me a fortnight in 
the army.” 

“ Come, come, Soutter,” said Cyril, “ that’s all very 
fine, but don’t expect us to believe it; don’t expect us 
to believe all these honors have come thick upon you 
without your choice or effort. That isn’t human 
nature.” | 

‘“‘ Nor soldier nature, I hope, either,” mumbled Bell. 

“Well,” cried Emily, “I hope Mr. Soutter will 
excuse me, but if I were a soldier, I don’t think I would 
confess I had gone into my country’s service without ° 
the least ambition, without a thirst for glory, for making 
myself a name.” 

“T will excuse you, certainly, Miss Rosenbaum,” said 
Soutter, looking down witl. a thoughtful smile. 
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“I don’t think you understood Major Souttier exactly, 
Emily,” began Sainty, timidly, and stopped when she 
found nobody else was talking. 

“Emily was rather hasty in her conclusions,” said 
Mr. Rosenbaum in his fine, cool voice. ‘She has only 
thought of military life in the particular phase which 
las come under her observation; she has never had 
brought before her notice any of by far the larger cldss 
in our army (and a very worthy class they are proving 
themselves too,) who have entered it as an occupation, 
an honest means of livelihood, in which they are deter- 
mined to do their duty, as they have done it in their 
shops and on their farms. Experience has proved they 
make good soldiers, trusty officers; and though their 
motives fall somewhat short of the heroic, we have no 
right to question them, seeing the result.” 

“ But,” said Sainty, hesitatingly, “ Mr. Soutter did 
not mean—he—that is—I am sure—” 

There was an instant’s pause, for Sainty lacked the 
courage to go on with such an audience listening, after 
which Soutter raised his head and said, “‘ Thank you, 
Miss Thorndyke,” with a smile that repaid her for all 
the awkwardness of the previous moment. ‘ The 
people, Mr. Rosenbaum,” he said, deliberately, looking 
at him as he spoke, “the people have not all gone to 
garn their bread by risking lives which they value as 
much, perhaps, as gentlemen value theirs; they have 
not all left homes and families with the simple object 
of making a scanty living by the hardest trade devils 
ever invented, or men ever carried out. Many and 
mixed motives have inspired al. classes to take up this 
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deadly business, but I believe, conld it be ascertained, 
the working men’s would be found as pure as the gen- 
tlemen’s. I am the only representative of that class 
among you, I believe, and it belongs to me to defend 
them from a misconstruction. Mr. Rosenbaum is right 
in saying ambition did not lead them into the army, 
neither did the thirst for glory, which Miss Emily 
apprehends as the heroic impulse, for to plodding, hard- 
working men such impulses do not often come. Neither 
did avarice, for their sturdy common sense prevented 
that delusion, nor love of adventure, for toil had taken 
off in most instances the edge of their enthusiasm. But 
the motives that have led them unflinchingly into 
danger, and uncomplainingly through hardships of the 
hardest sort, are to my mind not far short of the horoie, 
and they are, a simple love of country, and a steady re- 
solution todo right. And to do right, not for their own 
advantage or advancement, not to make themselves 
splendid names, or secure themselves gratitude from 
men, but for religion’s sake, for the sake of conscience. 
There is a quaint old poet, whom no doubt you know, 
who calls this motive 


‘¢¢ The famous stone 
That turneth all to gold. 


‘¢¢ A servant with this clanse 
Makes drudgery divine : 
Who sweeps a room, as for God’s laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.’ 


rhey have been misconstrued and undervalued ; the hot 
blood and fiery zeal of men bred to arms, or to indolence, 
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or to ambition, have thus far outstripped them; but 
they are consolidating, and strengthening, and increas- 
ing. Sooner than we had any right to hope for it, our 
volunteer army, the bone and sinew of the country, ten 
months ago quiet in their workshops or beside their 
ploughs, will be turned to iron, and will stand a gigantic 
power before the world, a power that avarice and ambi- 
tion could never have created, that avarice and ambition 
never can sustain. ‘The mighty principle that has 
moulded that mass to order, that is hardening it into 
utility and strength, is that same principle that old 
Herbert praises. I do not believe men are machines, 
armies huge senseless engines of destruction. I pay 
that honor to the immortal part of them, that unless it 
is enlisted and righteously engaged, I believe there is 
no strength or safety in the man, or in the army of 
which he isa part. A man fighting for ambition, for 
the hope of a distinguished name, is fighting for himself, 
for his own honor, and is a fragment detached and 
separated from the mass, puny and isolated ; but a man 
who is animated by the same unselfish impulse that 
influences thousands standing side by side with him, 
strikes with a doubled force, marches with twice the 
courage and endurance, knows himself part of a great 
principle, and feels the honor of his country, while he 
forgets his own.” 

“‘ That’s very true, part of it,” said Cyril, thoughtfully. 
“ But I am sorry to say I think you are disposed to give 
too much credit to the principle, and too much prinviple 
tothe men. Forbid them ail chance of promotion, halt 
of them would go home, cut off their pay, and the othes 
half would follow.” 
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“Yes,” said Bell, “and offer them half as much 
again, and they’d serve on the other side with just as 
good a will.” 

“ Well, that being a clear matter of conjecture, I 
won’t try to out-conjecture you, only congratulate 
myself on believing so much better of my countrymen.” 

“T acknowledge I think your faith must be pretty 
strong, Soutter, if it isn’t shaken by the experience you 
had last autumn with those precious reprobates in our 
division. Who do you think now they were fighting 
for ?” 

“The devil, if I am any judge,” said Soutter, “and a 
little more such leaven would have ruined us. As it 
was, they did an infinite deal of harm among the others, 
and showed me pretty plainly the impossibility of get- 
ting good service out of bad men.” 

“The history of our modern wars does not tend to 
illustrate your theory,” said Mr. Rosenbaum. ‘ Money 
and skill fight our battles now, and win our victories ; 
piety and patriotism are choice relics of the middle 
ages, beautiful ornaments for churches and colleges, but 
of very questionable utility, I take it, in working guns 
or manoeuvring regiments.” 

“ Rosenbaum ! Thunder! Hush !” cried Cyril. 
“‘Sainty’s ready to faint at the mere hearing of such 
heresy, and the others look perfectly aghast. Don’t yeu 
know better than to talk common sense before young 
ladies? O, if they only had a dear young minister here 
to put you down! ‘The ‘ Rev. Mr. Dishwater,’ with hig 
pale eyes and ‘ feeble whiskers’ ; or if Soutter had taken 
to preaching now, instead of fighting! What a popu 
larity he might have gained.” 
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“ Oh, his shoulders are too broad and he’s much too 
brown to bea saint,” said Cammy. “ Mr. Rosenbaum’s 
much better: Sainty’s made a picture of St. Sebastian 
that looks just exactly like him.” 

Sainty was in an agony of confusion, while Emily 
laughed, and said that was a strange honor for Julian 
the Apostate. While everybody looked around uncom- 
fortably for something else to talk about 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 


THE PEDLAR. 


* There is a Machiavelian plot, 
‘Though every nose olfact 1t not.’-—HUDIBRAS. 


Crrit gave them something else. 

“ Thomas, what is it?’ he said, impatiently, for Tho 
mas had been parleying five minutes with some one out- 
side the front hall door, and was in a state of much 
indecision, now inclining to shut it in the intruder’s face, 
and now disposed to call Mr. Cyril into council. He 
looked relieved when Cyril spoke, and coming forward, 
said, in an excited voice, 

ss here s a man outside there, sir, as will come in. I 
never saw his like. He won’t take no refusal.” 

“A man?” gaid Oyril, starting up. ‘ What’s. his 
business ?” 

“ His business? Why, sir, if you can call peddlin’ a 
business, it’s that, sir—peddlin’, sir.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said the young master, sinking back. 
“Tell him to take himself off, or Pll set the dogs upon 
him.” 

“T have told him s0, sir,” said Thomas, with excite- 
ment. ‘I have told him He that thing.” 

“Well, tell him so again,” replied Cyril, adding, in a 
one of vexation, “I thought they had succeeded ip 
scaring those people off the place.” 
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In a moment Thomas came back, saying, breathlessly, 

* Master Cyril, he will speak with you, sir, if you please.” 
Cyril sprang up and went over to the door with an 
impatient step, going outside of it, and half closing it 
after him. The dogs, meanwhile, were shaking them- 
selves out of a recumbent attitude, and pricking up 
their ears, but Soutter, laying a hand on the collar of 
each, kept them at his feet and ordered them sternly to 
lie down. 3 

Presently Oyril came back laughing, and saying to 
the man behind him, “ Well, come in if you choose ; 
such perseverance eet to if rewarded.” 

And, with a shuffling, queer gait, a man followed him 
into ne hall. As he came within the light of the fire 
he made a low reverence to them, twisted his greasy cap 
off his head, and tucked it under his arm. 

“What strange, sharp eyes!” murmured Stephanie, 
starting closer to Soutter. 

“ He is rather a suspicious-looking subject, I confess,” 
paid Soutter. ‘I wonder Thorndyke let him in.” 

Sylvie, in a tremor of alarm, rushed to him and de- 
-manded to be taken up; at which the dogs, feeling 
themselves released, cleared the circle at a bound, and 
snutied eagerly about the new-comer’s legs, accompany- 
ing their investigations with a low, suspicious growl. 

The man seemed terribly alarmed, clasping his hands 
to his head as if to keep it on, shuffling back, and beg- 
ging in bad English to have the dogs called off. Cyril 
sternly ordered them back, and they very reluctantly 
obeyed, withdrawing a little way from him on each 
side, and, after a moment’s hesitation, lying down, with 
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their noses on their fore paws, and their shining, watch. 
ful eyes never moving from his face. Their attentions 
seemed to embarrass him extremely. He gathered him- 
self up so as to occupy as little ground as possible, and 
watched his legs jealously, giving an occasional start 
and gasp, as his imagination played him some trick 
about their safety. 

* Don’t be alarmed, my good fellow,” said Cyril, with 
a serious look. “They won’t hurt you as long as I am 
by. They have been educated with a sort of prejudice 
against pedlars, and are apt to make sad work with 
them ordinarily ; but Dll see you get off safely. Mean- 
while, tell these ladies and gentlemen what you’ve got 
for sale.” 

Thus recalled to his occupation, the pedlar began to 
enumerate his wares in very imperfect English, and to 
let his pack down slowly from his back, but the constant 
surveillance which he was obliged to maintain over his 
legs interfered so much with his narrative, that Cyril, 
laughing, had to take it up and go on with it. 

“He tells me,” said Cyril, “that he has a beautiful 
assortment of jewelry, toilet articles, perfumery, and 
stationery. You may see it for yourselves, ladies and 
gentlemen. You are requested to examine. But, be- 
sides all this, he professes fortune-telling, and will guar- 
antee vou, for the sum of fifty cents, the true and verit- 
able history of your future life, the success you will 
have in love, and the manner of your decease. These 
predictions he will deliver to you, already written out 
You must break the seal and read them for yourselves 
it is a chance that does not occur every day.” 
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Here the pedlar added his voice eagerly but rather un- 
intelligibly, and ended by fumblingly untying his pack 
and presenting its contents for the examination of the 
company. ‘There was a good deal of talking and much 
merriment about the itinerant Delphos, but it was con- 
cluded to try the experiment, and the money being 
made up and placed in the man’s hands, he proceeded, 
with much solemnity, to distribute certain slips of paper 
which he held folded in his hat. 

He looked sharply at every one in turn to whom he 
came, and selected the paper for each very rapidly, but 
with precision. Emily received hers very daintily from 
his greasy old cap, while Stephanie took hers with a 
pretty smile, and a sentence or two of the best Italian 
she could master, at which he looked pleased, and mum- 
bled something which might have been Danish in reply. 
Between Soutter and Rosenbaum he paused ; he looked 
a little bit bewildered. He turned away from Soutter. 

“ Well, aren’t you going to give Major Soutter any ?” 
cried Stephanie. 

“Major Soutter, eh?’ repeated the fortune-teller, in 
a low tone, as, fumbling among the papers, he selected 
one and gave it to Soutter, with a sharp look, a sharp 
look which fell instantly, however, as he encountered 
Soutter’s eyes. 

Miss Warrington, meanwhile, had kept back out of 
sight, but she had not escaped the pedlar’s notice. He 
made his way out of the circle up to where she sat, and 
handed her the slip of paper silently, while Soutter said, 

“We must have sharp eyesindeed. I thought he saw 
nothing but the dogs when he came in.” 
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“ Now,” cried Emily, impatiently, “we each have 
our leaf from the book of fate, why don’t we begin to 
read them ?” 

“‘ Let me have one seat,” said the pedlar, getting on 
the opposite side of the fire from the dogs. Room was 
made for him in the circle, and he sat down, with his 
hands on his knees, and his eyes attentive at once to 
the movements of the dogs and the faces of the readers 
and the listeners. 

“‘ Begin, Sainty,” said Cyril, resuming his place near 
Frank. ‘ You come first.” 

Mr. Rosenbaum broke the seal, and handed her the 
little slip of paper open. It was written in a stiff, up- 
right hand, and Sainty, langhing, leaned down and read 
it by the firelight. She had, according to the prophet, 
been disappointed in love and almost broken-hearted, 
but would soon find a new lover, whom she would like 
better than the first, who was very rich and very hand- 
some, and had been married twice, but who would 
marry her before the year was out, and take her to 
Havana, where they would live in great happiness for 
the remainder of their lives. There was a great deal 
of laughing about Sainty’s widower, and then Mr. Ro- 
senbaum read his communication from the unknown. 
It came equally wide of the mark, promising him a lady 
with black eyes and hair, and a great fortune, success 
in all his plans, and death at the age of forty-five. 
Cammy and Cub had all that their hearts could wish in 
the matter of money and sweethearts, and then it came 
Cyril’s turn. He stooped down to get the full benefit 
of the blaze, and cried, ‘ Hear this,” and read: | 
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‘You have sinned while young; you will marry 
while young, and you will die while young; you have 
been a deceiver and you will be deceived. The woman 
you love will play you false, and the woman you leave 
will be revenged on you. Your course is downward 
from this day.” 

“ Hpigrammatic, upon my word,” cried Cyril, with a 
laugh, which seemed a little forced. ‘Old fellow, yeu 
might have done better by me, I think, considering I in- 
troduced you to this company.” 

The pedlar made some voluble and unintelligible pro- 
test, which was cut short by Cyril. ‘ Miss Warring- 
ton, let us hear whether you are any greater favorite 
with the fates. You cannot see; shall I read it fon 
you?” 

“O no,” she said, coming forward to the middle of 
the circle, and standing on the rug, bending her head 
down a little to catch the light, she read the following : 

“You are trying to reach something too high for you, 
and you will get a fall. The man you loved has forgot- 
ten you. The man you want to marry is a traitor whose 
name you will never bear; the way is open that you 
know will save you; take it without delay ; twenty-four | 
hours will decide your fate; have your mind made up 
against an answer is required of you. If you hesitate, 
you will know disgrace and trouble.” 

“Upon my soul,” cried Cyril, “that’s mystery enough 
for once.” 

“Who taught you the black art, old man?” asked 
Rosenbaum. 

“Sainty, it’s worse than your widower,” said Frank 
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in a careless tone, twisting the paper up and tossing it 
into the fire. ‘ Our matrimonial horizon is dark.” 

“T begin to grow superstitious,” cried Emily. ‘ But 
listen : 

“You are to marry happily, to live long, and to die 
respected. Your youth has been pious, and your future 
will be blessed.” 

‘“‘ Bah !” exclaimed Emily. “ That’s extremely tame.” 

“You don’t feel superstitious any longer, do you?” 
paid Cammy. 

“ Well, Bell,” said Cyril, who seemed to have lost 
some of his enthusiasm in the fortune-telling, “ what’s 
to be your fate ?” 

Bell was to share the fate heaven sends its favorites— 
early death ; in fact, so very early, that the present week 
was to terminate his mortal span. 

“Infernal nonsense,” he muttered, changing color, 
while a cold perspiration broke out on his forehead. ‘I 
don’t know what the deuce makes anybody encourage: 
such scoundrel’s trade for.”’ 

There was a general laugh. 

“¢ Bell, I never guessed you were so much attached to 
life,” said Cyril. “ It’s all a fleeting show, my friend.” 

“J am afraid you won’t enjoy the week very much, 
Mr. Bell,” said Emily, “‘ when you remember it’s your 
last.” 

“ Bell’s a philosopher,” said Cyril. “Tl engage it 
won’t affect his spirits in the least; a short life and a 
merry one is what he’s always preached.” 

“Tt will only make the present more delightful,” said 
Stephanie. ‘ But hear my fortune.” 
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Stephanie was to have a handsome husband, a great 
many children, and a great deal of money. And Syl- 
vie, who came next, was to die of a broken heart. 

‘And now for you, M. Soutter,” cried Stephanie, 
‘ooking animated. 

“ Ah, it is a long story,” said Louis, glancing down 
the paper. ‘ Old man, do you mean all this for 2S, 
Well, listen, friends : 

x vine are surrounded by enemies; you will do well 
to leave them. You will never be successful in love, 
whatever your hopes may be at present. You have 
been fickle, and you must reap the consequences. You 
will be fortunate in whatever else you undertake; and 
as long as you let women alone you will be happy. 
You will not die in battle, though you will see many 
fights. You will be a great man if you do not lose 
your time and let others get ahead of you. Be advised 
and do not waste another day.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said Louis, folding the paper 
and returning it to the old man, with a little nod. 
* But ?m not in any hurry. I anit Pu stay and see it 
out.” 

The man took refuge behind his bad English, and 
nah-ed and yah-ed and signored him hopelessly, while 
the others compared their fortunes, laughed at each 
other, and made a grand confusion till the dressing-bell 
rang, which was the signal for a hurried and general 
dispersion. 

“You do not leave me,” eried the pealar, “alone 
with zese animauls.” 

Cyri] laughed, and called to Thimas to take the doge 
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away and chain them, which he did to their manifest - 


discontent, for they hung back and growled as he drag- 
ged them after him through one of the side doors. The 
man breathed freer after they were gone, but was evi- 
dently anxious not to be detained himself, steering par- 
ticularly clear of Soutter, who lingered by the fire with 
Cyril. Cyril plied him with questions, as he accom- 
panied him to the door, and even quietly made some 
attempt to win him to greater freedom of speech by the 
offer of money; but all in vain, he was impregnable 
behind his crazy English, and Cyril had to let him out, 
scraping and bowing and hitching up his pack, without 
obtaining the least satisfaction from him. 

“That strikes me as a precious old scamp, Thorn- 
dyke,” said Soutter. ‘“‘ And you'd better see that he 
doesn’t get admittance here again.” 


“Yes,” said Cyril, uneasily, as he pushed back the | 
sofa from the fire, “it was rather a silly thing to let him — 


in; I wish I hadn’t done it. Come; we have barely 
time to dress for dinner.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MERRY AND WISE. 


“ The tiny, trumpeting gnat can break our dream 
When sweetest ; and the vermin voices here 
May buzz‘so loud—we scorn them, but they sting.’’ 
: Idyls of the King. 


Tur next morning proved unpropitious for out-door 
entertainment. A heavy snow-storm had set in during 
the night, with a fair prospect of continuing itself dur- 
ing the day, and the whole party of ladies were loung- 
ing around the library fire, with rather an ennuyé ap- 
pearance. The young ones were embroidering with 
very long and lazy needles, the old ones were jogging 
drowsily through the papers, with the help of their eye- 
glasses and a strong light from the window, and the 
children were playing a very unsatisfactory game of 
“wolf and sheep” upon the floor, and coming to the 
governess every five minutes for the settlement of 
claims. 

The school-room was being swept, and she had brought 
them here immediately after breakfast out of a conscien- 
tious desire to preserve Sainty, who looked pale and 
wretched, from being annoyed with them in the parlor 
Everybody had taken to the library, however, and her 
presence now seemed to be unnecessary, and she was 
gathering up her work, when the sound of steps outside 
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and the opening of the door by the gentlemen, return 
ing from the billiard-room, prevented her going *y 
at that moment. Stephanie looked bright and inieres. 
instantly, and glanced up from her work with a pretty 
smile to welcome Soutter, who approached her instinct: 
ively, as he always did now, when he entered the room 
where she was. 

“ This looks dark for the Cuyler ball to-night,” said 
Bell, going to the window. 

“ Rather, dark for us,” said Oyril, “for we’ve no es- 
cape, my friend, if it were twice as deep a snow. The 
Cuylers are exzgeants upon such points; I believe they 
put the observance of etiquette as the highest injunction 
of the moral law. I think their catechism must have 
read like this: ‘My duty towards my neighbor is to 
dine him twice a year, and to go to all his parties, as I 
would have him come to mine; to bore, stupefy, and 
entertain all strangers in the neighborhood; to give a 
ball at Christmas, and to make it as stiff as it is in my 
power to do; never to give countenance to any one who 
is not wealthy and well-bred, but to learn and labor 
truly to keep mine own position in society, and to do my 
duty towards myself to the best of my ability.’ ” 

“QO, M. Cyril, what a hypocrite. So dévoué as you 
were last night at dinner to Miss Cuyler, la eadette !” 

“ Cela ne fait ren, Miss Clérambeau, was she not my 
rvelghbor ?” 

‘ But, seriously,” said Stephanie, “do you go to balls 
at Ringmer when it storms like this ?” 


‘** We stay not for brake and we stop not for stone,’ 
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Miss Clérambeau, when the Cuylers are concerned. We 
dare not risk our standing in the neighborhood by break- 
ing an engagement there.” 

“ Cyril is right,” said Mrs. Thorndyke, with a discon- 
tented sigh. ‘ They’re just the people whom it doesn’t 
do to offend, and they always make it a point to give 
parties in bad weather.” 

“ Always, and it is a source’of satisfaction to them, | 
know, to feel that people are ruining their carriages and 
risking their horses and endangering their lives, because 
they don’t dare to be uncivil to them.” 

“ Cyril! Pray don’t talk so before the children,” said 
Sainty, in a low tone. 

“ Why not, Cecilia? Don’t you teach them the Cuy- 
ler catechism ?’ 

“T know why Cyril’s so savage at the Cuylers,” said 
Cammy to Major Soutter, in a stage aside. 

“Ah! Why?’ whispered Stephanie, with zest. 

‘Because Mr. Richard Cuyler sat by Miss Warring- 
ton all last evening, and made him jealous.” 

«QO, you terrible child! How do you know? Yon 
did not stay up after dinner.” 

“O,I heard Marcelle and Thomas talking about it 
this morning in the dining-room, when we got our break- 
fast. You were all so late, you know; there was no- 
body but us; and there’s no law against listening, is 
there ?” 

Soutter turned away abruptly; was this talked of in 
the kitchen even! He put Sylvie down from his lap, 
and rising, walked over to the book shelves opposite, 
where he stood reading the titles of the rows above him 
in an abstracted way, while the others talked. 
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“ By the way,” said Cyril, “ve just found out that 
our friend the fortune-teller shared the hospita.ities 
of the servants’ hall last night. Instead of going off 
when I dismissed him, he made his way around to the 
kitchen, and so worked upon the feelings of the cook 
that she allowed him to remain to dinner, during which 
repast he made himself so fascinating that he was encou- 
raged to spend the evening and tell the fortunes of all 
the party, in which he gave such satisfaction that the 
coachman invited him to sleep in the loft over his 
apartment. I don’t know that he’s gone even yet, but 
I’ve sent Thomas out to tell him to be off immediately.” 

“ Marcelle says she’s sure he wore a wig,” said 
Cammy, “ and his eyebrows were pasted on, for one got 
loose, and she saw the real black ones underneath.” 

“The deuce she did!” said Oyril, with a frown. 
*¢ And what else does she say about him ?” 

“OQ, she thinks he’s a wonderful man; she says he 
seemed to know everything, and to be so interested 
about everybody in the house; he asked her all manner 
of questions, and he gave her such a pretty ring 
but I wasn’t to tell that, I forgot a 

“No doubt, and you weren’t to tell any of the rest, 
I suppose. I should like to know how people are to be 


sure they are not entertaining the devil unawares, if . 


they keep such a raft of idle servants in the kitchen, 
with a French donne at their head. Of course, she has 
invited him to come again ?” 

“She didn’t say, but I suppose she has. I think she’s 
ander the impression that he’s an Italian prince, and 
that he’s fallen very much in love with her.” 

“Well, Pll go and make sure he doesr/’t have s 
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ehance to accept her invitation,” said Cyril, going out 
of the room abruptly. 

When he came back he found Miss Warrington had 
gone from the room, as well as his mother and the 
children; Soutter, too, was not there, and as the rest 
paused suddenly when he came in and began in a forced 
manner to talk of something else, he very naturally 
concluded they had been talking about him. 

“So!” he thought angrily, as he quitted them in 
search of Frank, “they begin to make this common 
talk; even the children and the servants have got hold 
of it ; they shall soon have liberty to make it as common 
as they choose.” 

He pushed eagerly open the school-room door, but a 
glance told him that the room was vacant. He was both 
angry and disappointed; he had not had one moment 
alone with Frank since the evening before upon the ice, 
and he felt as if she were further from him than ever, and 
as if intangible and ever increasing obstacles were rising 
up to thwart him, now that he had overcome her cold- 
ness, and had extorted that promise from her. He was 
more irrationally in love with her than ever, and there- 
fore felt with double keenness the perplexity and danger 
of his position. 

Certainly, his fate was drawing to a crisis. He saw 
by the tiger gleam in Emilv’s eye, and the clouded 
coldness of her cousin’s, that things could not long con- 
tinue as they were. ‘The insinuations of the fortune- 
teller indicated some underhand malice, inspired by 
whom he could only guess, and in this case his suspi- 
sions took a wrong direction. He could not long hope 
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to keep his mother ignorant of what was going on and 
the information allowed once to go through that chaunel 
to his father, all was over with him. He knew the 
storm that would be raised, and he knew Frank toe 
well to feel sure of her, when she was subjected to inso 
lence and malice, such as were inevitable. She would 
never enter his family under such circumstances, he was 
certain, even if she loved him thoroughly. There was 
only one course open to him; if he could persuade 
her to an immediate and secret marriage, all might yet 
be well. The desire to possess her, to be certain of her, 
made him persuade himself that he was equal to the 
eomplications that such a step would involve him in. 
He knew his father’s vindictive temper, he fancied, per- 
fectly, but he thought him possessed of a certain degree 
of cold, well-weighing common sense, that would make 
him accept, after the first outburst, an inevitable and 
accomplished thing with philosophic fortitude. If he 
could keep his intentions from his father’s knowledge 
till he could tell him that Frank was his wife, he felt 
he might brave the storm and come out from it safely. 

It would, he was certain, be a desperate offence that 
would induce his father to forego all the hopes that he 
had had in him; poor lttle Cub never could take his 
place; a thousand errors would be overlooked before he 
would deprive himself of an heir and a successor of 
whom he could be proud. As to his mother, she would 
goon be reconciled to anything that did not interfere 
with her present comfort and enjoyment, and as to the 
world, he did not at that moment, care a rush whether 
it praised him or condemned him. 
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But supposing, for the sake of argument, that al] 
went, as he knew it would not go, against ee Sup 
posing his father inexorable, unforgiving, his mcther 
outraged and unreasonable, Frank indignant and un- 
bending, supposing all that, he would be beginning the 
world under as fair auspices as many a man before him 
had begun it. He had a good position in the army, 
and the chance of rising in it; he had influential friends. 
a good connection, which his father’s anger would not 
deprive him of ; Ne was young, he had aes talent, 
and the double Bresnt to of love for his wife and Bice 
towards his family. Besides which, he had received an 
inheritance from his grandfather, which, though he had 
overlooked it in his Bee prospects, he now reflected, 
would place them entirely above all chance of want, 
and make their income, even without his pay, far from 
contemptible. 

But this was all a mere dernier ressort, to which he 
hardly feared he would be driven. The question most 
pressing now was, how to persuade Frank to consent to 
such a marriage. She had given him last night a half 
extorted and faint encouragement, and he was planning 
to induce her to compromise herself by a private and 
hasty marriage! It would seem like unblushing 
effrontery, indeed, but his passion carried him beyond 
reason, and he trusted to convince her. He would have 
to sacrifice truth somewhat in his argument, but what 
of that, if the result were happy. He must make her 
believe that his entanglement with Emily was the only 
motive that he had for secresy, and that that entangle. 
ment was entirely a family matter, an arrangement te 
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which he had never given his consent, and into whick 
he had been drawn unwittingly He must persuade 
her that his father had always held it as a principle 
that his children should choose for themselves, and that 
this plan was only one of his mother’s making, who, 
after the first disappointment, could easily be brought 
nto any other scheme they chose to offer to her con- 
sideration. Cecilia already loved her as a sister, and 
would receive her with all the tenderness of one. It 
was not, surely, asking much of her, he would plead, to 
put him out of his difficulties by such a simple act as 
this; to cut the knot that had hampered him so long, 
by a few words of assent at once, that she had promised 
him to give by and by. He would use every argu- 
ment that his ingenuity could devise, every persuasive 
that his passion could suggest; he must, he would, suc- 


ceed ; asappointment had always been foreign to his. 


experience, and it should be impossible still. 

It would seem, indeed, as if he carried some talisman 
that conquered ill success, for circumstances were at 
that very moment effecting for him what all his elo 
quence would have failed to do alone. 
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OnHEASPOT Hie XX TeXe, 


HONEST AND TRUE. 


“ Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the heart’s disgrace, 
Rolled in one another’s arms, and silent in a last embrace.”? 
Locksley Hall. 


Franx had gone up to her room and bolted the door. 
There was a smouldering dull fire in the grate; she 
Jooked at it, but did not go near it, nor near the wins 
dows either, before which was falling a thick, steady 
veil of snow. It was cold, dreary and comfortless with- 
out, drearier and more comfortless within. 

She did not pace the floor, nor fling herself down upon 
the bed, nor vent her misery by any of the outward ex- . 
pressions that most women yield to when they lock them- 
selves alone into their rooms. She sat down in a chair 
that stood by the head of the bed, and pulling a pillow 
towards her, put her face down on it, and sat motionless 
for more than an hour. At the end of that time there 
came a knock at the door; she smoothed her hair, and 
opened it. | 

‘It was a servant with a note; she locked the door 
and sat down again to read it, and found, with a feeling 
of relief, that it was only from Cyril, a hurried, ardent, 
lover-like entreaty tor a moment’s interview. She had 
feared it was something from that hateful man, whose 
warning of last night she nad not been able to forget ; 
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sometime during the twenty-four hours then passing 
she would have to heai' from him, she knew. Cunning, 
unprincipled and daring, what revenge did he mean te 
take upon her, if she refused again to listen to him ? 

It was not merely now, that she would have cause to 
fear him, though his malice could suggest enough, she 
dia not doubt, to humble her bitterly among her pre- 
sent associates. But it was by and by, when, she 
should be homeless again, that she saw cause to fear 
him most. One breath against her reputation, and her 
means of livelihood were gone. She must marry Cyril, 
or must leave his family. If she left it, her position 
was a thousand times worse than it had ever been 
before; if she married him, she sinned against all laws 
her heart had ever recognised. There was one thing 
open to her, one path of escape not yet closed up: she 
could go home to Titherly, acknowledge her defeated 
plans, sink down humbly a dependant on her aunt, 
accept the daily sight and memory of what she most 
desired to obliterate from her recollection. 

“ Never,” she said aloud, clenching her fingers on the 
note, and lifting her head up from the pillow for an 
instant, ‘never, never !” 

And then she put her face down again, while the note 
fell from her grasp, and the fire in the grate smouldered 
on, and the snow shook its dull veil before the windows 
for another silent hour. 

Again there came a knock; this time it was Cub 
who brought a verbal message from his brother ; he 
wanted to see her for amoment in the school-room, if she 
were disengaged. While she was giving her answer t¢ 
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the boy in a low tone, a servant came up with a note in 
her hand. She was a new laundry maid, and not well 
acquainted with the names and ways of the family. | 

‘¢T guess this note’s for you, miss,” she said, looking 
stupidly up and down the hall. ‘The gentleman said 
it was the door opposite the school-room, but I don’t 
know rightly which that is.” 

“'That’s on the floor below,” said Miss Warrington. 

* Miss Cleranibeau’s room’s opposite the school-room,” 
said Cub. “I’m going down there, [ll take it.” 

“Why no,” said the woman uneasily. “I think Td 
better take it myself. The gentleman said I must see 
it in her own hands, and I shouldn’t like to disappoint 
him, you know. These officer gentlemen are so par- 
ticular.” 

“1 don’t know what Major Soutter can be writing to 
Miss Stephame about,” said Cub, meditatively. ‘‘She’s 
been sitting with him in the library till an hour ago. 
But just as soon as she went away, he began to write a 
letter, and it must have been to her. Why can’t people 
say things, I wonder.” 

And Cub went down stairs, pondering the matter, to 
deliver the unwelcome message to his brother, while 
Frank shut the door again and resumed her former 
attitude, with a face somewhat paler and with eyes 
more intense and gloomy in their silence. And so the 
day wore on, interrupted now and then by the clamor 
of the children without, and now and then by the 
kitchen maid or Thomas, on an errand from the house. 
Keeper, but she never left the room, or let any one in 
it, till about five o’vlock, when she heard Cub’s voice 


ro 
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outside, timidly demanding entrance. It was almost 
night, the room looked dark and chilly, save when the 
occasional glimmer of the low fire interrupted the 
gathering gloom of the twilight, and, with a sort of 
shiver, Frank arose, and opening the door, admitted 
Cub. He entered timidly and said, as she closed the 
door, 

“ Brother Cyril sent me to ask you to come down just 
for one moment. He is sure you can’t refuse; he will 
not keep you long, he is very anxious.” 

Cub paused; Frank did not speak, and he went on 
clumsily, 

“That’s what I came about; but, Miss Warrington, 
there’s something I want to ask you, if you’ll listen for 
a moment ; if you’ve got time 4 

“Yes, Cub,” she said, sitting down. ‘“ Say whatever 
you want to. I’m not going down; I’ve got time.” 

“ Well, you know, that note this morning—it troubles 
ine very much, Miss Warrington.” 

Cub never spoke rapidly in his most unembarrassed 
moments, but when he had any weight up his conscience 
or any doubt about his duty, he was slow to the last 
point marked by patience. Frank waited as charitably 
as she could, and at last gathered that his trouble of 
mind arose from the following train of events. He had, 
it seemed, immediately after delivering his message to 
Cyril, encountered Cammy, and his mind being full of 
the unaccountable need of epistolary effervescence in 
gome natures, had related to her the circumstances of 
the writing and delivering of the note to Miss Steph 
anic. Cammy had seemed very eager in regard to it, 
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and after getting all she could out of him, she danced 
off to Marcelle, and told her allabout it. Marcelle, upon 
this hint, Cub thought, must have taken the occasion 
of Miss Stephanie’s absence in the parlor, to rammage 
in her room till she found it, for, coming unperceived 
into the nursery, he had heard Cammy reading some- 
thing out to her, and pausing for a moment to listen, 
he had found it was a letter to Miss Stephanie, a very 
queer, unhappy sort of a letter, a love-letter he should 
think, and he had no doubt it was this one. Marcelle 
did not know how to read herself, so Cammy had to 
read it aloud for her, and they were so engrossed with 
it, they had not heard him come in, nor did they hear 
him go out. He wasin a dreadful trouble; ought he to 
tell them he knew what they had done, or ought he to 
tell Miss Stephanie that he had heard her letter, and 
knew that Major Soutter was in love with her, and 
wanted her to go away with him and marry him? Or 
was it his duty to tell Major Soutter himself ? 

Like all very tenderly conscientious people,-he felt 
that some confessing ought to be done somewhere, 
though he had not the least idea where, or what 
good could come of it after he had done it. Miss War- 
rington gave him her advice, which was, to say nothing 
at all about it, only to be wiser in the future, and not te 
talk to Cammy about things which he did not desire 
made public. : , 

“ But I never thought she’d tell,” he said, unhappily. 
“ And how can I ever look Major Soutter in the face 
again, when he’s been so kind to me, too! O, I think 
Cd better tell him !” 
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Miss Warrington shook her head, and turned away 
from him. 

“Tt was such a strange letter, though,” he weut on. 
‘T never thought Major Soutter would write such a 
zort of a letter, he doesn’t seem unhappy, do you think 
he does? He told her "8 

“Stop, Cub,” she said, rising quickly and speaking 
huskily. ‘You are telling me what you have no right 
to tell. You must try and forget all this, and you 
must never repeat a word of it to any living soul. 
That is the only reparation you can make. It was 
not your fault at first, but it will be if you repeat it. 
Go down and tell your brother I will come to the 
school-room in a moment; and you wait there till I 
come.” 

Cub went out, and Frank, waiting till he had left her, 
went across the room, and held her hands over the 
flickering fire. They were icy cold, and she shivered as 
she bent down and tried to rouse a blaze. It was an 
unavailing effort ; the ashes shook down and covered up 
the faint and trembling flame, and, turning away, she 
went mechanically over to the glass. But it was only 
a black oval, reflecting the dark room, and passing her 
hand over her hair with an unconscious and habitual 
movement, she went with a firm step to the door. The 
hall was dark; half-way down the third story staircase 
-she met Cub coming up, while she caught sight of 
Soutter in the hall below. Not seeing him, and know 
ing no reason why he should not apeue aloud, the 
empl minded Cub said quite distinctly, 

“Cyril is waiting for you in the school-room, Miss 
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Warrington. He would not let me stay, though 1 told 
him what you said.” 

“ Very well,” she said, passing him hastily. 

Soutter waited at the landing-place to let ner pass. 
She did not raise her eyes as she went by him, but he 
made a movement forward and an effort to speak, and 
then stopped, and with a sigh watched her disappear, 
and then went slowly up the stairs. 

The school-room was dim, only the outline of the 
large west window was visible, and some one watching 
beside it started forward as she entered. It was not 
altogether the chill of the cold room upstairs that made 
her shiver as she felt her hand clasped by her new 
lover, and listened to the alternate reproaches, gratitude 
and passion which he whispered as he drew her to a 
peat. 

It had been a tempestuous day with him; he had 
been vexed beyond endurance by her seca exas- 
perated, disappointed and indignant, but more than 
ever mastered by his passion eS hee His dark and 
moody looks had made him the subject of rallying and 
teasing in the circle below, and he had left it in bad 
temper, and spent most of the day by himself in 
making and unmaking the futile and short-lived resolves 
of all angry lovers, and in losing every moment more 
of self-control and common sense. 

There is an unconquerable force in the ieal passion 
of a strong-willed man: let a woman once consent to 
listen to it, and, indifferent or loving, sooner or later, 
she will yield to its demands. Frank was indifferent, . 
more than indifferent, to the lover, but the love was a 
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eurrent too strong for her to launch her reasonings and 
refusals safely on; it swept them away before her eyes. 
A moment more favorable to Cyril’s suit he could not 
have asked, if he, instead of fate, had chosen it. With 
the eager instinct of a lover, he caught at the wavering in 
her mind, and threw into his pleading such strength of 
passion, such sincerity of purpose, such subtlety of rea- 
soning, that, with an impulse of desperation, she at last 
yielded a consent. 

Yes. she would marry him—when he pleased —soon 
—that is, by and by—before he went back to the 
army, perhaps—she did not know—only. let her go 
now, it was late, some one would come in, she musé 
20. 
But the bell had begun to ring for dinner, before 
releasing her hand from his, she hurried through the 
hall, which was now fully lighted. Stephanie, ravish- 
ingly pretty in her dinner toilet, came out of her door 
at the same moment, and gave her a ctrious but 
amiable smile as she passed her, while just as she gained 
the third floor, she encountered Bell face to face, and 
knew he was wondering why she was not dressed, and 
why she did not go down to dinner. Dinner; the very 
thought of meeting them all gave her a shudder; she 
felt as if she never could go down again; she thought 
of Stephanie, bright and piquante, in her now regularly 
established seat by Soutter’s side; Rosenbaum and 
Bell, curious and half sneering, treating her with a 
supercilious manner of politeness more insulting than 
any inattention; Emily, with her hateful, keen and 
cruel eyes, and Sainty, whom she was deceiving se! 


ill 
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Would to Heaven she could escape them all this very 
night, this very moment! Cyril more than all, to 
whom she should be grateful, and of whom she was 
most afraid. 

Ah, was this to be her future, was this her independ- 
ence, her self-reliant plan of life. She had not succeeded 
well, she feared, in guiding and directing her own 
destiny, for she had lost even the fortitude and strength 
of purpose with which she had set out. 

The darkness of tne room was suffocating. She 
walked restlessly once or twice across it, then, taking 
up the candle, went to the hall to light it, listening a 
moment at the door to ascertain that there was no one 
near. She vaguely feared a message every moment—a 
message, or an encounter with the object of her dread in 
person. very step, every ring at the bell, every knocx 
at her door, had given her a sensation of alarm; and she 
felt only safe within her own room, with the bolt slid 
fast bv her own hand. She glanced around as she came 
out and approached the hall lamp, and had just raised 
her hand to light the allumette when she heard a door 
close and a step come up behind her. She gave an 
involuntary start, the candle dropped, and she turned 
round. 

It was only Major Soutter, who had just come out 
from his room, and she grew scarlet as she met his eye. 
What would he think of her emotion. His face was 
flushed too, and his hand trembled a little, as, picking 
up the candle, he took the lighter from her and held it 
up above the lamp. 

She did not raise her eyes again; if she had, the look 

15 
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in his might yet have turned the current of her life, 
and saved her from the fate into which she was hurry- 
ing so fast. But he gave her the candle silently, and 
with only a few inaudible words of commonplace she 
turned away. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
LE PREMIER PAB&. 


66 One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall door and the charger stc od near.’’ 


Frank was bidden to the Ouyler ball. Mr. Richard 
Cuyler’s admiration had secured that high honor for 
her; and there had not been wanting urgency on the 
part of Cecilia, and kind encouragement on that of Mrs. 
Thorndyke, to induce her to assist at it; but it is not 
probable that she would have yielded either to them or 
to Cyril’s more ardent wishes, if there had not been a 
secret and strong reason why that night she should not 
stay at home. The whole family would be a‘sent, with 
the exception only of Mr. Rosenbaum, who was since 
morning confined entirely to his room. Even Cub had 
been allowed to go as a Christmas treat, and Cammy 
and Sylvie would be in bed by nine o’clock. Mr. Thorn- 
dyke was dining out, and would probably not return 
_ before eleven o'clock. The house would be entirely 
alone, in the hands of the servants, Thomas and Mar- 
ceile, and all that crew in whom she had so little confi- 
dence; and that, of course, would be just the time the 
fortune-teller would select to make his second visit. By 
this time she fancied he knew enough of the ways of 
the bouse tv be confident she would stay at home, this 
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peing the first occasion on which she had ever thought 
of going out to any entertainment, of which, since she 
had lived there, there had been many. 

It was, however, with a very sinking heart that she 
began to prepare for this, her first sight of the gay 
world in its high state of decoration. The bail, no 
doubt, would be a very tame affair to the other mem- 
bers of the party who were used to city gaiety, but to 
Frank it would have been a thing to take away the 
breath if she had been less engrossed with trouble. She 
had but one evening dress to wear, and it was too sim- 
ple to require much thought; but it gave her a pang to 
remember what a different heart she had laced it over 
when she wore it last. That dress! How she had 
queened it at the country fetes last winter init! How 
all the homely scenes of merry-making rose up before 
her as she put it on! She could see Fanny’s covert 
look of envy, and hear the murmurs of admiration that 
had followed her around. That lilac silk had been a 
heart-breaking source of discontent to many a less 
favored girl at Titherly. She smiled bitterly to think 
how dull and simple it would look among the gay 
dresses at the ball to-night. Better to be great among 
the little than little among the great. How thankfully, 
taking one dark thread from the mixed fabric of the 
past, she would have returned to those old scenes, not 
perhaps high-spirited and envied as she had been before, 
but as an humble and less exacting sharer in their peace, 
their simplicity, and their safety. 

A servant from Mr. Cyril came to her room at nine 
o'clock to know if she were ready; the ladies were al) 
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getting in the sleigh. She threw her grey cloak and 
hood about her and hurried down into the hall. The 
ladies, cloaked and hooded too, stood at the door, and 
Cyril with a slight shade of anxiety on his face, was 
arranging how they should be placed most comfortably. 
His eyes brightened a little as he caught sight of Frank 
on the stairs, but he looked quickly away, and went on 
speaking as if he had not seen her. 

“The covered sleigh, I think, will hold all of you five 
ladies,” he said. ‘ The open sleigh is in dry dock yet, 
you know, and so we shall have to divide ourselves in 
the two single ones. Bell and Soutter can drive them- 
selves in one, and Cub and I will follow in the other.” . 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Thorndyke, with a little impa- 
tience; ‘“‘it is time we were off. We ought to have 
started half an hour ago. The Cuylers are always par- 
ticular to be early at our house; it makes it so extremely 
awkward in the country.” 

The ladies followed Cyril out upon the piazza; and 
he was just assisting Mrs. Rosenbaum, who was an un- 
wieldy mass of wrappers, to her place inside the sleigh, 
when, glancing back into the hall, Emily caught sight 
of Frank. 

“Why,” she said, in an affected whisper, “‘ there’s the 
governess! Where is she going to ride?” 

“The governess!” exclaimed Cyril, in a tone of dis- 
may, striking his forehead with an air of great per- 
plexity. “ Who the deuce thought of her going! Where 
on earth shall we put her? Can you make room for her 
inside ?”’ 

“Oh, easily,” said Stephanie, with ready malice 
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“There will be place enough between Miss Rosenbaum 
and me.” 

“Indeed, Miss Clérambeau, I think you are more 
amiable than I can be,” said Emily sharply, not seeing 
Cyril’s ruse. “I will be very glad to give her my 
place and stay at home, but I don’t think I could 
quite make up my mind to six miles in such crowded 
company.” | 

“Oh,” cried Cyril earnestly, “ of course I should not 
think of it; I spoke hastily. I will make some other 
arrangement. Cub can drive her, and [ will ride one 
of the greys, or something can be done. Don’t give the 
matter another thought.” 

“ You are so thoughtful in ordinary, M. Cyril,” said 
Stephanie, wickedly demure; “how odd you should 
have overlooked the governess !” 

Emily caught the hint and cried: “ Why not let Cub 


ride, and you drive Miss Warrington 1n the sleigh your- — 


self; it would be so much safer !” 


“Cub, unluckily, isn’t much of an equestrian. I 
don’t think he ever succeeded in keeping on a horse’s 
back ten minutes. I should not dare to trust him. But 
don’t give yourself the least uneasiness. I assure you 
Miss Warrington shall be provided for, if I stay at home 
myself.” 

“That shall not be,” cried Stephanie. “For you 
engaged me for the first two redowas, and I will not 
sit sti‘l. Major Soutter!” she exclaimed as he ap- 
proached, “ will you make your friend come? Will you 
ree that he does not disappoint me ?” 

“TI will see,” said Soutter, coming to the side of the 
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pieigh, and Frank, stepping out upon the piazza that 
moment, saw him leaning down to answer some whis- 

,pered question, and smiling and raising his czp as, 
closing the door, he gave the word to the coachman, and 
watched them drive away. 

“JT am sorry, Miss Warrington,” said Cyril, in the 
nost matter-of-fact, master-of-the-house manner, going 
towards her, as if he had not another idea in his head 
than that of being as civil as his position required, and 
not allowing her to fecl hurt, “I am sorry you Lave tc 
go in this open sleigh, but I trust you are well wrapped 
up, and there are enough bufialo robes to cover you 
from head to foot. The snow has almost ceased {00. I 
do not believe you will suffer from the cold.” 

“ Oh, no,” she said indifferently, going down the steps. 
“T shall not mind it.” 

Soutter meantime, buttoni.g his coat up to the 
throat, walked up and down upon the terrace, aad did 
not offer to approach them; while Bell, lighting his 
cigar, watched them with some interest, and occasion- 
ally offered a remark as Cyril, after establishing Frank 
carefully and protecting her in all ways from the cold, 
gave the reins to Cub and charged him to be very watch- 
ful, and to keep close to the sleigh in front. Just as 
they started, he leaned down and repeated some direc- 
tions to Cub in a low tone, adding, 

“ You remember exactly, do you 2?” 

“Yes, I remember exactly, I believe,” said Cub, tak- 
ng the reins with a vast sense of responsibility, and 
looking steadily, as they started, at the sleigh in front 
now almost out of sight. 
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“Yowre not afraid to let me drive you, Miss War 
rington, are you ?” said he doubtfully. 

“ Oh, no, Cub,” she answered, with a sigh, sinking 
back into the furs. “I would rather have you than any — 
of the others.” 

Cub felt himself blushing to his ear-tips, but experi 
enced a sensation of relief when he remembered that it 
was not light enough for Miss Warrington to know it. 
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ier ANE VE, Rigs XX Xe 


THE MAGISTRATE’S. 


‘¢ What will they think ? 
What pleases them. That argument’s a staff 
Whioh breaks whene’er you lean on’t.’’ 
Saint’s Tragedy. 


THe snow had almost entirely ceased to fall; since 
noon, indeed, the violence of the storm had abated, 
and though it lay on the ground the depth of two feet, 
the roads were tolerably broken and the sieighing fine. 
The cold was not excessive and there was a moon, 
which though not apparent, still showed a good deal 
of light through the thin clouds and the faint-falling 
snow. Frank lay silently resting her cheek against the 
furs, feeling half soothed by the monotonous music of 
the bells, and almost safe with such a kind and earnest 
little friend beside her, trying not to think, and endea- 
voring only to rest and pacify the aching in her head 
and heart. Cub did not dare to talk to her, and so 
they went silently, smoothly, pleasantly on mile af- 
ter mile, one unvarying sheet of white below them, 
and a faint mist of white around and above them, 
and the soft music of the bells accompanying them 
drowsily. | | 

Frank had kept her eyes fixed dreamily on the darke 
covered sleigh in front, from which they had kept ap 
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even distance ever since they had come up with it at 
first; but a few minutes after having made some sud- 
den turn in the road, she missed it. She roused herself 
after finding they did not come in sight of it again 
though Cub had whipped up a little, and asked lim 
where it was. 

“ We’ve turned out of the main road,” he said. 

“Why did you do that ?” i 

“ Brother Cyril told me to,” he answered. “I don’t — 
know why; but he said I must take the first right hand 
road after I passed Norbury, the other side of the saw- 
mill, and this is it.” 

“ But does it come out at the Cuylers’ ?” 

“ T don’t know; I never came this way before.” 

“Then how are you to know—what’s to prevent our 
being lost ?” she said, rousing quickly. 

“ Oh, I don’t believe we shall get lost. He told me 
to go two or three miles on the road and I would come 
to a lane.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, 1 could inquire the way if I saw anybody 
about, and if not, I could wait till some of the rest 
caine up.” 

Frank felt a sinking of the heart as the obedient and 
simple minded boy drove on. What blind trap where 
they going into? She looked behind and listened 
eagerly; but no one was following them. The road 
was very narrow—too narrow to suffer them to turn— 
and unfrequented and lonely beyond all hope of succor 
if danger threatened them. The snow had not drifted 
at all, or the road would have been impassable. One 
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sleigh had evidently passed over it recently, though the 
tracks were fast being filled up by the light snow fall- 
ing. Where could Soutter and Bell be all this time ! 
What could have detained them so long after them? 
What could Cyril mean by separating her so from all 
the party? Six miles from home, and going, she was 
certain, every moment further out of the way of that 
and of their destination. A thousand misgivings filled 
her mind, a thousand vague feays beset her; but tc 
none of them could she give utterance, looking at the 
unsuspecting and ingenuous face beside her. 

‘ When did your brother tell you to come this way ?” 
she asked. 

‘¢ When he went down to the stables after dinner and 
told me I was to drive you.” 

“Was anybody else with him when he told you so?” 

* No, nobody.” 

“ Are you sure you understood him right ?” 

“ Oh, yes; he told me over and over again.” 

They went on, miles it seemed to Frank in her 
alarm; there was no change in the road, no sign of any 
house, no friendly light from any quarter. At last, un- 
able to control herself any longer, she exclaimed : 

“ Cuthbert, you must turn back; we have come three 
miles twice over—there is no sense in this.” 

‘We shall soon come to the lane, Miss Warrington ; 
it cannot be much further. Ah, there it must be now, 
by those big trees. And see! there’s somebody waiting 
by the fence.” 

Frank’s heart stood still; some one was waiting—it 
was Cyril, holding his horse by the bridle. He gave a 
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quick look up and down the road, then springing for 
ward, said : 

: Cub, go lead my horse about in the lane fo a few 
moments. I want to speak to Miss Warrington.” 

The young driver obediently quitted his place, and 
taking the bridle from his brother’s hand, led the horse 
away down the lane. 

“ Frank,” he said in a hurried tone, as soon as the 
boy was out of hearing, “all this is without excuse, if 
you cannot understand my love, my fears, the perplexity 
and danger in which we are. I have anticipated your 
consent, because it is my only hope of happiness; be- 
cause I cannot live another day, and see you in the 
position you now occupy. Once my wife, I can protect 
you from all vexation; now I can only watch you 
slighted, insulted, pained, without the right to interfere. 
Think fee I am placed, Frank! Remember I must 
leave you in a week, neglected, unprotected—how can 
I endure the omen ! Do not hesitate; believe in me, 
believe in my affection, which dares all, which is capa- 
ble of all. At this moment it is in your power to make 
me happy and yourself safe. We are within stone’s 
throw of a magistrate; he is waiting for us now. One 
word, and all the doubt is over.” 

She had sunk back and hidden her face in her hands, 
a tumult of emotions excited by his words and by the 
strange position in which she found herself. Good 
heavens! Four days ago, if any one had told her she 
would now be on the eve of such a fatal step as this, 
how incredulous she would have been! And yet. how 
pledged she seemed to be to it; how far drawn w 
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already! It was useless to prolong the struggle, she 
felt within herself she had not the strength to resist this 
passion, of which she had allowed the declaration ; she 
was reckless, bewildered, unbelieving: was there any 
right or wrong. Was it not all chance, destiny ; she did 
not care. Yesterday she would have thought this trea 
son, sin; she would have felt, in all its magnitude, hex 
fatal error. But now she had no faith, no heart te 
pray, and what availed remorse, anticipating her sin ! 
She must go on and harden herself to meet the future ; 
she must try to remember that the world would think 
she had triumphed and not fallen; that she would be 
above the pity and protection of the one whe had 
deceived and disappointed her, that she would take the 
most complete revenge upon those who had humbled 
and insulted her; that in all views, save in the light of 
conscience, this marriage was advisable. 

Fallacious reasoning, which only gave the strength 
of a momentary stimulant, and left the sickening lassi- 
tude of reaction when it passed away. 

Cyril, calling Cuthbert to him hastily, charged him 
to lead the horse up and down the lane till he came 
back; then springing into the sleigh, he seized the 
reins, and turning into the lane, passed him at a rapid 
gait. At the end of half a mile, a fence terminated the 
Jane,.and beyond it a light shone from the windows of a 
little house almost buried in the woods that rose behind 
it. A more lonely habitation could not well be fancied : 
a fit place, indeed, it seemed, in which to bury such a 
dangerous secret. 

But Cyril had no mind to give his companion tim< 
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for thought or for repentance; hastily securing the horse, 
he lifted her from the sleigh and led her to the little 
gate, whose latch, rusted with damp and covered with 
snow, resisted fora moment his impatient grasp. A 
narrow path, bordered on both sides with a high hedge 
of box-wood, overgrown and untrimmed, led to the 
porch, through the low window at the left of which, 
there gleamed an unsteady light. The snow was falling 
silently, the path was thick with it, the box-wood hedge 
was covered with it, and brushed its cold plumes in 
Frank’s face and over her grey cloak, as Cyril half led, 
half drew her to the house. 

“OQ heavens,” she murmured, for an instant shrinking . 
pack as they reached the threshold, “what am | 
doing !” | 

Her companion whispered reassurance as he hurriedly 
pushed open the door and led her into a room, low and 
dim, only lighted by a lamp in the hand of a rough, 
dark looking man, of middle age, who turned half 
round as they entered, and gave them a grim salutation 
over his shoulder. 7 

“ Don’t lose any time, Porter,” said Cyril, as the man 
deliberately set the light down on a table, and looked 
fumblingly over a bunch of keys, as he went up to a 
thin-legged, old-fashioned writing desk in a corner, 
“We are late already.” 

He gave an anxious look at Frank’s ashy face as he 
spoke, and the man, muttering something in an inaudi 
ble tone, pointed to a chair, and proceeded to take down 
an inkstand, some pens, and a sheet of paper. Frank 
shook her head, and grasped the mantel-piece for suj port 
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while Oyril, hurrying across the room, poured out a 
glass of water and brought it to her. 

Meantime, the man, pulling a chair up to the table, 
pat down by the light, put on a pair of spectacles, and 
looked slowly over the paper he had taken from the 
writing desk. 

“You were to be all ready for us,” said Cyril, in a 
tone of suppressed vexation. ‘“‘ Why do you delay ?” 

The magistrate deigned no reply beyond a kind of 
involuntary sniff, as he continued his perusal of the 
paper, and then stamped heavily upon the floor. This 
clumsy summons brought to the door a woman, lean, 
wrinkled, and sour-visaged, to whom he said, ‘Come 
in; I want you for a witness.” 

She was evidently used to being a witness, for she 
came in, pushed shut the door, and stood sulkily behind 
her master’s chair, with no appearance of surprise or 
interest. 

The magistrate cleared his throat, looked up over his 
spectacles, and asked, first of Cyril, and then of Frank, 
the usual legal questions. 

“TY cannot hear ye,” he said, leaning his head forward 
to listen as Frank’s lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. 

Cyril’s eyes, with burning anxiety, were on her face. 
He took her hand in his with mute entreaty. She 
released herself from him suddenly, took a step back, 
raised her head, and turning it towards the window 
listened eagerly. 

There was a complete silence for a moment; as com- 
plete, alas, without as it was within; her imagination 
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had played her false; with a stony look in her eyes, as 
she turned them from the window, she pronounced the 
fatal words of assent deliberately and distinctly, and 
heard and saw what passed after that as one hears and 
sees things in a dream. 

She knew that Cyril put a pen into her hand, and 
that she wrote her name; that he gave money to the 
man, and many charges in alow and anxious voice; 
that he tossed a piece of gold towards the sour-faced, 
sulky witness, and that then, buttoning the paper up 
within his vest, he had led her out and down into the 
lane. His fond words were utterly unmeaning to her, 
his embrace gave her no thrill of pleasure or of fear ; 
the lips he kissed were icy cold, the hand he held had 
no life in its clasp. The beautiful image was his, bound 
to him by indissoluble bonds; sacred to him and him 
alone; his, while there was life in it, and while he had 
life to claim it; man could never sunder them, God 
alone had power to make him lose his hold upon that 
for which he had sold his honor, his duty, and his hopes 
of fortune ; but the heart, the soul that it enshrined, was 
far beyond his reach, never less his than when he called 
himself its master, never more intangible than when he 
tried to grasp it. 

He held the gilded empty cage, but the bird fluttered 
against another breast, and pined its life away within 
another prison. All his love could not win it to him; 
all his will and strength were as unavailing for its 
capture. 
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THE CUYLER BALL. 
‘* it is a bad game where nobody wins.” 


Tue Cuyler ball was in the full blaze of its magniti 
cence when Frank made her way into the brilliant par- 
lors. Mrs. Thorndyke, quite out of patience at her 
tardiness, was waiting for her at the door. 

* What has detained you so?” she said, in a tone of 
iritation, as she led her to the hostess. ‘JI have been 
on the watch for you almost an hour. Did anything 
happen?” 

“We got out of the way—we took the wrong road,” 
faltered Frank. 

“That was just what might have been expected. I 
could have told Cyril, Cuthbert was not to be trusted. 
I do not know what Mrs. Cuyler will think of a young 
person under my protection arriving at this hour.” 

Mrs. Cuyler bore it without much appearance of emo- 
tion however; only giving the young person an inquir- 
ing stare and an inclination of the head, as she was 
brought up before her, named, and passed on into the 
crowd by her chaperone. Two of the elder Miss Cuy 
lers stood near their mamma, and also inclined their 
neads as the young person introduced by Mrs. Thorn- 
lyke passed before them; and there the hospitabie duty 
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owing to her was considered ended, and she was per. 
mitted to mix in the crowd, and take care of herse.f or 
be taken care of, as the fortunes of war might be. Mrs. 
Thorndyke also seemed to regard her duty ended, and 


went off, with a very easy conscience, on the arm of an 


old gentleman with a frowsy wig and an eye-glass, who 
was telling her he considered her son the most distin 
guished-looking person present. 

Cyril, by very desperate riding, had reached the 
house half an hour before Frank al Cuthbert, and was 
now dancing with Stephanie, the gayest of the gay; and 
trying, by all his powers of dissimulation and all his 
arts of flattery, to appease her curiosity about his late 
appearance, and to atone for his breach of promise in 
the matter of the redowas. Emily was dancing too ; 
and Frank heard some people near her saying how fine 
her dancing was, and how striking and stylish she looked 
in full halls dress. 

“ A handsome pair she and young Thorndyke are,” 
said one. “The engagement isn’t denied any longer, I 
believe.” 

“ Why no, not denied exactly,” replied some one with 
the dicen stalalle Cuyler drawl, and Frank, half turn- 
ing, recognised one of the Budding series Be He she had 
seen at Ringmer. “ But Mrs. Thorndyke told mamma 


the other day it would not be announced at present: not — 


till the war is over, I believe. Things are so uncertain 


in such times as these.” 

“Yes; I don’t blame Miss Emily for wishing te 
defer it. » 

There was a little See in the neighborhood: 
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and Mr. Richard Cuyler at that moment passing and 
discovering Frank, came up to her in a very gravious 
way, and, after a few moments’ conversation with her, 
asked her if he should not get a partner for her. 

No doubt it would have given Mr. Richard Cuyler 
very great pleasure to have danced with her himself, for 
he thought her by a great deal the best looking young 
woman in the room, but there were distinctions which 
he dared not overlook—noblesse oblige. A prince of the 
blood does not dance with anything below a duchess. It 
was all very well to allow himself the amusement of 
making pretty speeches to her, dining en petit comité 
at Rinemer, but on the occasion of a state ball in his 
own house, eétart une autre parre de manches; and 
Mr. Cuyler gave himself much credit for his strength of 
principle. The governess surprised him by declining 
the honor of a partner. She did not desire to dance 
that evening. 

Mr. Cuyler regretted that, and talked with her a lit- 
tle longer, and then excused himself and went away. 
She hoped he would stay away. She coveted nothing 
so much as being forgotten and let alone; and she fell 
back a little way behind the people who were pressing 
forward to see the dancing, and leaned against a win- 
dow that was partly open, and tried to feel that she 
could breathe, and that she was not suffocating in the 
warm and perfumed air. She turned away from the 
dancers, for she saw her husband only among all the 
other figures, and she dared not trust herself to look at 
him lest her eyes should betray her secret. Her over. 
wrought nerves and excited brain were fairly insubordi 
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nate now, and she felt as if she were walking about in a 
dreadful nightmare, doomed to say and do what would 
be most fatal to her. When any one spoke her name, 
an almost ungovernable impulse seized her to say, “ that 
is not any Jonger mine.” When anything was said of 
Cyril, she could hardly keep herself from saying, ‘ do 
you know [am married to that man?” She felt as if 
the guilty truth, swift-winged and piercing, sat upon her 
lips, ready to flutter forth if she but opened them. She 
wondered if she could be losing her senses, if such a 
thing were possible when she yet felt strong enough to 
combat it? She tried to test herself by recalling the 
most difficult rules in algebra she knew, and by conju- 
gating an obstinate Latin verb; and was not satisfied 
even after she had accomplished the task, for perhaps 
she might think she was recalling them correctly, when, 
in truth, she was not; and judgment might be para- 
lyzed, as it is in sleep; and perhaps there was no safety 
for her, surrounded by so many witnesses. 

Suddenly she found Mr. Cuyler at her side again. 
He asked permission to present a gentleman who had 
desired the honor. 

“T wish you would excuse me to him,’ 
uneasily, drawing back. 

Mr. OCuyler, giving her a glance of great amazement, 
was about to turn away, when the thought suggested 
itself to him, that probably the young person’s ignorance 
of society and awkwardness among strangers prompted 
this bizarre behavior, and pausing, he said, he should 
regret disappointing the gentleman, who was a stranger 
just arrived in the vicinity, having brovght letters to 


> she said, 
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vhem-—a young officer from the Department of the 
West. No doubt Miss Warrington would find him 
entertaining, if she felt no personal objection to receiv- 
ing him as an acquaintance for the moment. | 

“Oh, none whatever,” she said, recovering herself. 
“T shall be very glad to know him.” 

Mr. Cuyler bowed with the air of a man who under: 
stood the world, and in a few moments returned and 
presented the stranger. 

Frank hardly looked at him. She saw he was middle 
sized and unremarkable in appearance, and a little stiff 
and constrained in manner, and felt that what he said 
was rather common-place and tiresome; but she tried to 
answer him with a decent regard to common sense, and 
to pay some sort of attention to his observations. At 
length, after some twenty minutes of this rather unsatis- 
factory intercourse, he said somewhat abruptly : 

“Do you not find it very warm here? The other 
rooms are much less crowded.” 

She felt a sense of relief as she followed him into the 
hall, and, taking his arm, walked once or twice up and 
down it. There was a small room opening into the con- 
servatory that looked quiet and cool, and she assented 
to his proposal to take possession of it. They were some 
distance from the music now, and consequently from the 
erowd, which generally agrees to keep as near to it as 
possible, and have its senses stunned by the braying, 
and clashing, and strumming of instruments, originally 
devised for opera houses and concert halls. 

The little room was entirely deserted, Frank found, 
after she had taken the seat her companion placed for 
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her, and she looked up a little uneasily to see what man 
ner of person 1t was with whom she was in such familiar 
téte-d-tcte. At the same moment he was looking at her 
fixedly and with a curious expression. 

“ You do not remember me?” he said, in a voice 
divested of its formality and constraint. | 

“No,” she faltered, looking at him with a nervous 
start, and then, fastening her eyes upon the ground; 
she did remember him though, most distinctly, as he 
went on: 

“ You have a short memory, Miss Warrington, | am 
afraid. I don’t think ’m as much changed as you are 
since I had the pleasure of walking with you in the 
evergreen avenue at Ringmer.” He paused. “ You 
remémber me now ?” 

She inclined her head and said, “ Yes.” 

“ You may recollect I said that day I should come 
back before very long to get your answer to a question 
I put you then. I have come for it now.” 

There was a pause of several seconds, during which 
she made no attempt to speak, and then he went on: 

“T am not fool enough to try to get you by soft 
words with such a rival in the field as the one you have 
been listening to of late. I know by the look in your 
eyes I can’t succeed that way. But there’s more than 
one fashion of making love, though maybe you’ve never 
known it, for all you’ve had sc many sweethearts. I’ve 
come to marry you, and if [ fail in it, itll be the first 
thing I ever failed in that I set myself about. In the 
first place, ’ve got the encouragement and consent of 
the only person in the world that has any authority 
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over you; but I don’t count much on that, knowing 
you are too high-strung to submit to any law but your 
own will when you can possibly get round it. 

“ But, besides her encouragement and consent, I’ve 
got her orders, written out in her own hand, to the peo- 
ple that employ you, to send you home directly. For 
it is reported in Titherly, and currently believed, that 
you are not doing well, and that your connection with 
the Thorndyke family is no great credit to you. When 
I deliver that letter to Mr. Cyril Thorndyke’s father, I 
think there’ll be a scene perhaps. Then I’ve got ano- 
ther letter, one to show to Mr. Cyril privately by him- 
self. It isn’t to him, but it is to give him a little 
light. 

“You see, he might not mind having for a sweetheart 
a girl that six months ago was starving in a city attic, 
whose drunken father had abandoned her, ‘and whose 
relations were pretty nearly tired of taking care of her; 
it don’t make much difference, even to fine gentlemen 
like him, what sweethearts were once, as long as they’re 
pretty and easy now; sweethearts and wives are two 
different parts of speech, you know. But Ive kind of 
an idea that he’ll be rather black when he finds out how 
he has been put upon by this same sweetheart, and how 
six months ago everybody knew she was in love with 
sume one else. And who? Why nobody but the low- 
born friend whom he has taken to patronizing—so mon- 
strous condescending—the self-made man whom he cries 
up so much, and than whom he féels so much better in 
his secret heart! He might forgive him for ’most any- 
thing but that—getting the better of him in a love 
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affair—for I take it Mr. Cyril is as vain as any man 
alive, and it'll be a bitter pill to him to find he’s been 
breaking his neck to get a girl that Soutter jilted 
months before; and he’ll chafe and fume a little when 
he comes to realize they’ve both been cheating him into 
believing they didn’t know each other, and have been 
looking on and laughing at him maybe, while he Ppae 
the galiant lover. 

“T’ve got a little note here, as I said, that’ll make it 
all clear to him; it’s very short, on a crumpled, torn-up 
bit of paper, but it tells the whole story pretty plain, I 
think. He eouldn’t want anything much more directly 
to the point. 

‘And then, if all this don’t do, you know, there’s a 
few words can be added—a sort of embellishment, to 
be sure! but what won’t a man do when he’s despe- 
rately in love ?—a few words that’ll keep you from any 
decent home as long as I choose to breathe ’em; that’ll 


make it hard for you to marry any other man, as I once | 


promised you. And more than that-—that’ll make it 
hard for you to earn your daily bread by any honest 
means. A woman’s reputation’s a delicate sort of thing, 
you see, and it doesn’t take many words from a man that’s 
bent upon it to make it pretty black and worthless. 

“‘ Now, I say all this to you because I mean you te 
know that Pve got you in my power, and that I mean 
to use my power if you compel me to it; but if you 
don’t, ll be as good a friend to you as any one you’ve 
ever had. I won’t promise you soft speeches such as 
Cyril Thorndyke gives you, but VIl be as good and kind 

husband to you as you need to want, and I'll give you 
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as I told you, money enough to make you fine, and let 
you have your own way in everything. Ah, you shiver! 
Well, I see you don’t take kindly to it. Follow your 
own choice, then; but what Ive said, I’ve said.” 

Frank sat with her face to the door, her companion 
with his back to it. Twice while he had been speaking 
Soutter had come up to it and gone away; just at this 
moment he repassed it again, drawn back involuntarily 
by the painful expression that he had caught upon 
Frank’s face. She met his eye as she glanced up, and 
gave him for an instant such an imploring look that he 
entered the room and came towards her promptly. The 
other had not seen the look, having just at that instant, 
for the first time, taken his piercing eyes off her face 
and lowered them to the ground. He gave a little 
start and turned round as Soutter came up. 

Will you go to Mrs. Thorndyke a moment?” he said, 
offering her his arm. “She is in the middle parlor.” 

She faltered an assent, and rising, followed him with 
an ill-concealed eagerness. Her companion rose also, 
and saying significantly “I will see you again this 
evening, Miss Warrington,’ he bowed and watched 
them leave the room, taking two or three turns acrose 
it, and then following them at a distance. 

They walked silently into the hall towards the mid- 
dle parlor, then back through the hall again. Frank 
was trembling from head to foot, as her companion hu. 
not failed to notice. He did not speak to her for seve 
ral minutes, till, pausing by a stand of flowers at the 
entrance of the conservatory, he said abruptly : 

“Frank, what can I do for you? You are in some 

16 
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dreadful trouble; I can’t help seeing it. Why won’é 
you let me be your friend ?” 

She withdrew her hand from his arm, and leaning 
against the pillar beside the entrance, she turned away 
her face. 

“Yes, I am in a desperate trouble,” she said in a 
smothered voice, “but you cannot do me any good. 
You could not even understand it.” 

“It must be something very strange in the way of 
suffering,” he said with a bitter smile, “that I cannot 
understand. If you refuse to let me know your secret, 
of course I cannot force your confidence; but I must 
tell you this. J have determined to disregard your 
repulses of me, altogether. I will instruct myself about 
you, I will charge myself with the care of you, as far 
as itis in my power to do. I will not regard your cold- 
ness any longer. If you were happy and prosperous, I 
would submit without a word, you should never be trou- 
bled by the sight or thought of me; I would put distance ~ 
and absence and silence between us to the end of time; I 
would satisfy you of my acquiescence. But it is differ. 
ent now. I see you miserable, harassed and threatened. 
I know you to be tempted and beset with dangers. I 
know you to be without a friend, not one friend, Frank, 
in all the people round you; and I will not listen to you 
when you tell me that you do not need my friendship. 
You do need it, and you shall have its offices whether . 
you consent to them or not. What do you say? You 
resent it all? I cannot help it; I know m y duty. and 
my right, to protect you, now and always wher you 
need my pity and protection ‘ 


>) 
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“ Your right ?” she said, with a sudden flame of pride. 
What right ?” 

“ A right,” he said, looking deep down into her eyes, 
“a right you gave me long ago, in the old days at 
Titherly, when we were little lovers; a right that 
every man has to serve and to protect any woman 
who has ever loved him, little or much, faithfully or 
ficklely.” 

“ What,” she said, starting back, “ you dare remind 
me—you dare to boast 4 

‘“‘T dare,” he answered in a low voice, “I dare any- 
thing to-night. I have been silent long enough. I 
warn you that my role ischanged. I take upon myself 
to see that you are safer, if not happier, than you have 
been of late. You need not make any explanations to 
me; I shall master the mystery myself.” 

“ Listen,” she said, turning towards him with ashy 
lips and cheeks. “I forbid it. I deny [ever gave you 
any right to care what might become of me. I protest 
against your claims upon my friendship, and I absolve 
forever all ties that have connected us.” 

“That does not alter my resolve,” he said between 
his teeth, as Cyril, catching sight of them, came up 
towards them. ‘ You may be certain, from this hour, 
that I never lose sight of what concerns you, that you 
cannot dissolve the ties that have connected us, that 
your trouble is mine, and your error my disgrace.” 

“ Come, Soutter,” cried Cyril, joining them, “ go to 
your friend, she is desolée because of your neglect; she 
is absent-minded, and her eyes are on the door conti- 
nually, though I have worn myself out in flattering her. 
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I have told her it was nothing but your jealousy of 
Bell, but I don’t think she quite believes it.” 

“ Ah, youre kind to clear the way for my return,” 
aid Soutter, with a slight sarcastic coldness in his tone. 
mut he did not move, and Frank, turning to Cyril, said 
hurriedly, 

“T want to go up to the dressing-room, I’ve left my 
fan there,” took his arm, and, without a leok at Soutter, 
went towards the staircase. 

Cyril said a great many things to her as they went up 
the stairs, but of them all, she only heard the few words 

‘that were prompted by a casual glance he gave back 
at Soutter, standing immovable where thay left him. 

“TI do believe Soutter’s fool enough to think that Bell 
is in his way. What folly, when any one not blind 
with jealousy can see the girl’s in love with him to the 
last degree. I must set him right; I think they must 
have had a quarrel recently. I feel to-night,” he added 
low, with a soft glance out of his brilli:nt eyes, “so 
generous towards all levers, I would give them all such 
happiness as mine.” 

When they reached the dressing-roar: door, Frank 
paused and drew back, for Emily, swe<ping out of it, 
gave her no room to pass, aid offered to apology, but — 
brushed by her without a glance, giving Cyril one ot | 
double malice though, instead. Cyvril’s brow contracted — 
into an angry frown. ; 

‘“‘T am tired of such scenes as these,” he muttered. 

“ And so am I,” said Frank, with « languid move: 
ment of her hands. ‘Go down stairs and pacify her 
I am going to stay up here awhile and rest.” 
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An exclamation of entreaty burst from Cyril. “Every 
one can have more time with you than I: no one else is 
nentenced to such moments.” 

“‘ But you know the reason; you know every minute 
you stay here is adding to my trouble. Leave me, and 
promise not to come near me again to-night.” 

He began a petulant remonstrance, which, catching 
sight of his mother coming from below, he cut short 
abruptly and turned away. Frank retired quickly 
into the room, quite aware that there was going to be 
a scene, for she heard Mrs. Thorndyke’s voice in a tra- 
gedy pitch, summoning Cyril to her, and she caught 
the words, “this cannot go on any longer,” and then 
Cyril’s abrupt and decisive accents, too low to be dis- 
tinguished, and then a sort of plaintive, querulous mur- 
mur, and then a long and earnest altercation, ending in 
the son’s pleasant, careless laugh, and a sort of relieved 
sigh and ejaculation of satisfaction from the mother. 

Well, Cyril, you promise me,” Frank distinguished 
as they turned to go down the stairs. 

“ Yes, mother, I promise you,” he answered lightly, 
as they passed out of hearing. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


TWO SUFFERERS. 


‘6 Some murmur when their sky is clear, 

And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night.’’—TRENCH. 


THERE was an alcove in the dressing-room, separated 
from it by heavy crimson curtains, and Frank, weary 
of the light and sight of people, retreated to it, dropping 
one curtain and throwing herself into an easy chair. 
By and by she heard the rustle of a dress, and some one 
entered the recess without seeing her, dropped the other 
curtain, and sank down into another chair, turned with 
its back towards hers. 

She listened silently, and heard first a heavy sigh, 
and then a restless change of attitude, and then another 
sich. How well she knew that it meant an unappeas- 
able pain, a suffering that was growing past control and 
silence. Who could it be? She felt reproached when 
slhie remembered she had fancied herself the only sufferer 
in the gay crowd that night. Perhaps this unknown 
comrade in sufferrng had been near her, passed her with 
a smile in her eyes and with the mask of carelessness 
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upon her face ; they had not recognised each other then, 
they were each carrying out the prescribed and inevit- 
able hypocrisy of self respect. 

How many more of their fraternity they might find 
among the people laughing, dancing, talking noisily 
below. How many who would sigh and toss and moan, 
as soon as they had dropped the curtain between them 
and the world ! 

Half an hour passed, the first of partial distraction 
from her own troubles that Frank had had for many 
days. At last there came a lull in the sound of dancing 
below, a movement in the crowd that indicated supper, 
and struck with the danger ot being missed if she pro- 
longed her absence, Frank started up and drew back 
the curtain she had dropped; at the same moment, 
struck, perhaps, by the same thought, her unknown 
companion sprang up and_ pulled back hers. Tkere 
was an exclamation of astonishment as they stood face 
to face. 

 Sainty !” 

Pel rank i!” 

A moment’s silence followed, as they dropped the 
drapery over the recess and went slowly forward into 
the room, now deserted entirely, even by the maids, 
who were leaning over the balusters and gazing down 
upon the people in the hall below. 

“ Sainty,” said Frank, abruptly turning to her, “ Pr 
afraid we have both been so engrossed in ourselves of 
late that we have forgotten our interest in each other.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and Sainty, self-con 
demned, gave a little sigh. 
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“What is it?” said Frank, earnestly looking in her 
face. ‘¢Sainty, what can make you unhappy? I never 
dreamed of your having real trouble! You have not 
been yourself since Christmas day. Tell me, are you 
really unhappy ?” 

A deep tinge of pink spread over her fair forehead, 
sheeks and throat, and then dying away, left them 
whiter than before. She was perfectly silent,’ never 
raising her eyes or attempting a reply ; an evasion or an 
effort to avert suspicion from what she had hoped, with 
woman’s instinct, that she had concealed, would have 
been an impossibility to her Frank sighed, and 
dropped the hand she had taken. 

“T ought not to expect it,” she said. “ Forgive me 
for asking you.” 

“ At least,” said Sainty, raising her lovely eyes, ana 
putting her hand in Frank’s, “ at least we can be sorry 
for each other, for Iam afraid we are both suffering 
very much, whatever may be the cause. Iam ashamed 
of the discontent I have felt at what has come to me, 
when I know you have been silent so much longer, and 
borne so much more, no doubt. But I am so weak and 
childish, and have had so much happiness, you must not 
despise me. [am so ashamed of my ingratitude, when 
I know it is all right, all sent to help me to perfect 
myself. O, Frank, is it not strange we can ever doubt 
God’s love! But, perhaps, you never did; you will 
tremble for me then, I fear, for I have found it in my 
heart to say my temptation was greater than I could 
bear, and my Lord was cruel to me! But the wicked 
thought is gone, thank God; it only stayed a moment, 
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but it was worse than all the pain: all the rest seemed 
light and easy after it, and I know now I can bear any 
thing but that—anything, as long as God gives me the 
grace to feel it is His love and not His wrath, His 
yearning to make me fit for Him, and not His anger 
that Iam unfit. Often since then, I have wondered if 
there were, indeed, poor souls, who bore that burden 
that I felt then for a moment, all their lives ; who never 
found out what God really meant, but were struggling 
always against His discipline, or bearing it sullenly and 
without His help. I have prayed for them and pitied 
them, till I have felt that Iam almost happy in com- 
parison.” | 

A low groan escaped Frank, as she turned away. 
“Pray always for them, Sainty. God ought to hear 
you.” 3 
Cecilia looked wistfully and anxiously at her. There 
was always something she did not understand about her 
friend; a depth she had not sounded, a recess into which 
she dared not look, and the last few weeks had deepened 
and darkened all. There was a few moments’ silence, 
and then they went down stairs together. 

Cyril, with his eyes always on the staircase, was talk- 
ing to Emily and Stephanie, who were occupying them- 
selves with ices and jellies at one end of the hall. Di- 
rectly opposite sat Mrs. Thorndyke, engaged in conver. 
sation with that young officer from the Department of 
the West, introduced to the governess earlier in the 
evering. He also had his eyes on the staircase, but he 
looked another .way when the two young ladies came 
‘n signt, and did not appear to notice them as they 
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approached, but continued to listen with very flattering 
interest to Mrs. Thorndyke’s conversation. 

There was no one living who could be so easily 
worked upon by flattery as Mrs. Thorndyke. She had 
the craving for it that no lapse of years can extinguish 
in the heart of an educated beauty. From the stable- 
boy up, she expected homage and admiration from 
every member of her family. She was discontented 
without it, though she received it passively, and with 
out an actual consciousness that it was what she wanted. 
In society she was almost always satisfied; for she was 
still so beautiful and imposing in appearance, and so 
gracious and queenly in manner, that she was admired 
even by the people who understood her, and never 
failed to produce a marked impression upon those 
who saw her for the first time. On that evening, Mr. 
Cuyler, when he asked permission to present Captain 
Donelson, had taken pains to add, he should not have 
thought of doing it if the gentleman had not requested it 
so earnestly ; and then he had enlarged a little upon the 
gentleman’s merits and good standing in the army, the 
highly favorable letters he had brought them, his recent 
participation in several brilliant actions, and his claims, 
in short, to being something of a lion. Mrs. Thorndyke 
had graciously consented to allow the introduction, and 
ten minutes had been so entirely carried away by his 
adroit pretensions that she wondered in her heart that 
the world did not ring with the name of Captain Don 
elson. 

So patriotic, so gallant, with such an appreciation of 
the character and influence of woman, Mrs. Thorndyke 
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felt that she was securing for herself a place in history 
when she made herself the patroness of this young 
man. She invited him, sw7-le-champ, to dine with her 
next day; and she told him that while he was in the 
neighborhood he must consider Ringmer open to him as 
a second home. She had always prided herself upon 
her power of discriminating character, and upon a large- 
minded rejection of conventionalities when the occasion 
required ; which was very natural, as those were the two 
points upon which she was more particularly weak than 
npon any others. 

She introduced Cyril to him, and made him reiterate: 
the dinner invitation; she went in with him to supper ; 
she entertained him graciously with her civilest chit- 
chat and with her best-bred views of things; and she 
pronounced him, when she went up to say good-night 
to Mrs. Cuyler, as a young man of uncommon promise 
and of wonderful intelligence. 

“ Cecilia,” said Frank, in a low voice, as she put on 
her cloak, “ can you not manage to let me ride back in 
the sleigh with you? Iam afraid to go with Cub, it is 
so dark, and Cub is so inexperienced. But don’t say 
anything, of course” 

“T understand,” returned Cecilia. ‘I will arrange it 
for you without making Cub feel badly.” 

Poor Cub’s feelings, however, were not the only ones 
to suffer in the arrangement. Cyril looked dark and 
lowering enough, and Emily and Stephanie were both 
out of temper at having their flounces crushed. Captain 
Donelson put Mrs. Thorndyke in the sleigh. She said 
to him the last thing, “ Half-past five to-morrow even 
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ing, Captain Donelson.” And as he closed the door of 
the sleigh and bowed to Frank, he said, “ Half-past five 
to-morrow evening then, Miss Warrington,” in a suffi- 
ciently unmeaning manner, but with a significance 
which she could not but understand. 

She would not dare to fail at dinner. She would not 
dare to say one word to awaken the suspicions of his hosts 
about the character of their guest. She must even be 
guarded ard civil in her manner to him, or she would 
pull the ruin down upon her head outright. Anything 
to gain a little time. With dogged and sullen determi- 
nation she set herself to find some way out of this tan- 
gled labyrinth ; steadfastly resolved to give no room_ to 
fancy or regret, and to conquer herself while she con- 
quered her adverse fate. Occasionally Cecilia’s words 
came to her mind, but she put them from her hurriedly. 
What had they to do with such a case as hers? What 
did Cecilia know of real suffering? She was miserable, 
no doubt, about some trifling sin, or harassed about 
some paltry point of conscience. She understood no 
more what trial and what sin meant than the birds and 
the butterflies understand them. It was folly to take 
warning or take comfort from such innocence as hers, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CAPTAIN DONELSON AT RINGMER. 


** Julia. The strait 
I’m fallen into my patience cannot bear! 
It frights my reason, warps my sense of virtue! 
Religion !—changes me into a thing 
T look at with abhorring !’’—The Hunchback. 


Tux next day passed on uneventfully. The charades 
that Frank and Cecilia had arranged were talked over, 
rehearsed a little, and prepared for putting on the stage 
the following night. A number of invitations for the 
occasion had to be written out, which fell to Frank’s lot 
to do, also a good deal of basting, and pasting, and con- 
triving of dresses, which work was shared by Cecilia 
and Marcelle. In the making of pasteboard crowns, 
gilt paper knee-buckles, sword-hilts and decorations, 
there was a good deal of promise, and preparation, and 
consultation in the library below, between Emily and 
Stephanie, and the gentlemen; but most of the work 
eame back unfinished and imperfect, and Frank spent 
the late hours of the afternoon, while the others all went 
off to ride, in completing and repairing it. 

There were two motives, perhaps, for her untiring 
application to this duty; one was an eagerness for any 
occupation that would keep her from herself, and the 
other was a sort of self-reproach, that was eased a little 
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by any exertions in behalf of those whom she was 
deceiving, and for whom she was preparing such dis 
tress. She saw more clearly every hour what Cyril’s 
persuasions had blinded her to at first. She doubted no 
longer that his marriage would occasion a terrible scene 
with his mother, and bitter opposition from his father 
that Cecilia would be thunder-struck, stunned, pained 
beyond expression by it, and that whatever might have 
been their previous feelings towards her, the manner of 
her marriage would outrage them all. 

Why had she not seen all this before?’ Why had she 
allowed herself to be hurried into what she saw so 
clearly now was the worst and wildest thing she could 
have done? There was one ameliorating clause, Cyril’s 
love, which was at least frappé au bon coin, and which 
promised to bear its mark through every test of opposi- 
tion; but how long could she count upon it after he 
nad learned she had deceived him? For deceit it 
was, she dared not deny it to herself. She had never 
told him that she loved him. She had assured him 
over and again that she had no love to give him; but 
she had not told him she loved his friend with a strength 
of passion that had grown with her daily growth, that 
had never fastened, through all her life, on any other 
object; that had helped to make her what she was, 
self-contained, silent, stronger than other women, and 
less dependant on friendship and on sympathy. It 
would not be Cyril Thorndyke’s vanity alone that would 
be hurt. She knew his love went through his whole 
nature, and that it was, in its ungoverned way, as strong 
and inextinguishable as her own. She foresaw with a 
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thrill of dread, both for himself and her, the horrors of 
the moment when he should learn the truth—when he 
should pass through the same fierce tempest in which 
her happiness had been wrecked six months before. 
Ah! she was giving him the same bitter cup to drink 
that Louis had given her, and that he would in turn 
pass on to Emily. In his case as in hers, the dreadful 
awakening had been prefaced by a short mockery of 
happiness. What would the result be? How would 
the blow fall on his more ill-governed nature? It was 
impossible to imagine him forgiving, and, with a large- 
hearted tenderness, still loving her unselfishly ; he was 
selfish even in his love, he would be selfish even in his 
despair. No doubt he would cast her off, separate him- 
self from her forever, and hurry into all manner of mad 
excesses to obliterate the memory of what she had made. 
‘him suffer. Ah, of how many dire entanglements death 
might at that moment cut the knot! | 

Mrs. Thorndyke’s embryo hero came to dinner, as did 
Mr. Richard Cuyler. The hero was rather uneasy and 
constrained in conversation, and the more dashing 
young people at the table pronounced him something 
very outré, and Mr. Thorndyke humphed contemptu- 
ously when his name was mentioned afterwards; but 
Mrs. Thorndyke continued to think him a young officer 
of the highest promise, and to patronize him in a most 
marked manner. 

They played at cards during the evening, and she 
designated him as her partner, also inviting Major 
Soutter to the table, while fate completed the quartette 
‘by placing Frank there also, The captain certainly 
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played a capital game of whist; the very touch of the 
cards seemed to inspire him with self-confidence and 
ease, and Mrs. Thorndyke looked at him with growing 
admiration. Major Soutter was preoccupied and silent, 
but Frank saw his eye on his neighbor occasionally with 
a sharp and curious steadiness, and a gleam of sudden 
nterest lighted it for an instant, as by some unexpected 
turn of luck the stranger was betrayed into a slang 
ejaculation, savoring more of faro than of whist. He 
caught himself up quickly, and cast a glance around the 
table to see if it had been noticed; but Major Soutter’s 
eyes were on his cards, and Mrs. Thorndyke seemed 
perfectly unconscious. 

After the game—a most prolonged one—was com- 
pleted, the captain, intent upon one of another and a 
less familiar sort, made a thousand uneasy efforts to 


speak alone with Frank; but in avoiding this, she was: 


aided by the apparent dullness of Major Soutter, who 
began to talk to her about the probable duration of the 
war and the probabilities of foreign intervention, as if 
they were the two matters most interesting to her in 
the world. In fact, he talked with such emphasis, and 
engaged her so entirely, that, without great rudeness, she 
could not have given Captain Donelson the attentien he 
seemed bent upon obtaining. 

At length, Mr. Cuyler rose and took his leave, asking 
the captain if they should not ride on together. The 
captain had no alternative but to accept his proposition, 
and also rose, making his adieux with considerably lese 
ease than he had shown in dealing out the cards. Mrs, 
Thorndyke reminded Mr. Cuyler of his engagement tor 
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the following evening, and told Captain Donelson they 
should be very happy to see him also. Both gentle- 
men expressed their acceptance in the most amiable 
manner, and when the door closed after them, Frank 
drew a long breath of relief, and Major Soutter stopped 
talking about the chances of intervention. 

When Oyril came back into the room, Soutter asked, 
 Where’s that man staying, and what’s his business in 
the neighborhood ?” 

Cyril believed his business was in relation to the 
establishment of a camp of instruction somewhere in 
the county, but he was not sure. He was staying at 
the Bluff House at Taunton, if he remembered right. 
He had apparently interested himself very little in his 
mother’s protégé, and he turned carelessly from the 
subject, as if it bored him a good deal to have to think 
up any facts regarding it. 

The next day was pretty much dedicated to the per- 
fecting of the charades; there was a dress rehearsal in 
the morning, and the afternoon was occupied in com- 
pletion of the costumes and the erecting of the stage. 
Cyril assumed the care of this latter duty himself, 
allowing nobody but Frank to assist him in the direction 
of the men, the draping of the curtains, the adjustment 
of the impromptu scenery, and the arrangement of the 
footlights. All this seemed very right and proper, as 
upon Frank had come all the work and direction of the 
affair; for Cecilia, as Cyril observed, had no head, and 
the other two young ladies found theirs full of other 
things. They were delighted to cut paper stars with 
the assistance of the gentlemen, and tumble over pretty 
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things to suit. themselves with ornaments, and practice 
attitudes before the glass; but that was a very different 
affair from planning and cutting and contriving up 
stairs in the nursery, with- the assistance of Marcelle. 
Frank had kept herself so busy in that apartment, and 
had given Cyril so much to do himself down stairs, that 
things really seemed to be going on very smoothly and 
commonplacely, and Mr. Rosenbaum was beginning to 
feel strong hopes that the pacific solution might yet be 
brought about. He had rather dropped his offensive 
manner towards Soutter, having got a little the worst 
of it on one or two occasions; but he continued to 
speak of him always in a slighting tone, that Cyril no 
doubt would have resented strongly if he had not been 
too much preoccupied to give it his attention. 

In fact, plotting and counterplotting of the darkest 
nature might have been going on at Ringmer, and this 
young lover would not have surmised their existence ; 
a stolen interview once or twice a-day in the school- 
room, a message delivered at the nursery door, a word 
passing on the stairs, a cleverly contrived neighborhood 
at table; these were the subjects of bis thoughts and 
plans, the engrossing interests of his days. No wonder 
that the plans and interests of his gompanions were for 
gotten, and that he was blind to all that was going on 
around him. 

And there was a good deal going on around him— 
enough to have excited the interest of a more unselfish 
man. No one could look thoughtfully at Cecilia now 
and fail to see that some change had come over her in: 
nocent and happy life; there was a languor in her step 
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a look of suffering about her mouth, a startled and ner 
vous restlessness of manner, all new and unnatural tu 
her; she was going through some strong trial, and yet, 
surrounded by her family, environed by kindness and 
protection, she was all alone; no one saw, pitied or 
comprehended ; an old tale, and often told; the daugh- 
ter, the sweet bud of a household, burst into sudden 
womanhood, and drooping, “blinded by the shining 
eye” of noon, while those who think that they are watch- 
ing, fancy fondly that the dews of morning are still cool 
upon its heart. 

Even Stephanie, that short-lived tropic blossom, had 
flowered into rapid maturity almost as unheeded. She 
had come to Ringmer a foolish, ill-taught, gay, young 
girl; she would leave it, when the fortnight of her pro- 
mised visit was at an end, a woman, with her strongest 
passions developed, her worst feelings brought into dan- 
gerous play. The change was great in her; the mis- 
chievous, elfish spirit that. had danced in her eyes when 
she first found herself in these strange, new scenes, had 
given place to a gleam that was far less innocent though 
no less dazzling; the intuitive passion for intrigue had 
abandoned its aimless, merry play, and now had an end 
and a design. And Emily, a little while ago so ungov- 
erned, so ill-judging, was fast learning from her despe- 
rate position, discretion and the finer arts of war. She 
was less openly insulting to her rival, she ceased to 
oppose and nettle Cyril by her constant appearance of 
disdain ; but her jealousy and her malice had not gone 
0 sleep. | 

Rosenbaum, mistaking this for satisfaction and 
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growing confidence in the good faith of Cyril, found 
himself much easier in mind, and gave himself up te 
the pursuit of the one engrossing object that had brought 
him to Ringmer, and that he was resolved he would not 
leave without achieving. He had not forgotten Beli 
and his entanglements, but he was quite man of the 
world enough not to embarrass himself with the trou 
bles of his neighbors; he was prepared to do his part, 
when the time came, as second in the affair; and, to do 
him justice, he would have taken the prospect of bear- 
ing the principal role with almost as much nonchalance. 
‘He was a thoroughly courageous man, cool by nature, 
steady nerved and self-confident, and a life of travel and 
adventure had added very much to his philosophy and 
his easy views of life. 

To Bell, on the contrary, brought up in the tramelled 
routine of a city life, a petted and important member 
of an exclusive and narrow-minded family circle, the 
thought of risking himself in such an unequal engage- 
ment was fairly distracting and unbearable. He felt as 
if it were an outrage that he should be compelled to do 
it; it seemed to him a danger of such vast proportions, 
involving such a heavy damage to the interests of man- 
kind; he could not understand that it could look less 
_ deplorable from any other point of view, and upon 
merely moral and philosophic grounds, he tried to con- 
vince himself that he was justified in attempting tc 
evade it. But, there was the code of honor; how to 
get over that! He was in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion—in fact, he was quite distracted by his doubts, and 
he had no one to confide in but Stephanie. He dared 
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not name his misgivings to Rosenbaum, and he had 
promised not to speak to Cyril; but he obtained a ready 
listener and a gentle sympathizer in the little French 
girl, with whom he found himself each day more despe: 
rately in love. 

He was quite well persuaded too that she returned 
his passion, though she made him furiously jealous upon 
every possible occasion, and led him altogether a most 
harassing chase. He even began to argue with himself 
that he had no right to plunge her into such hopeless 
erief as his untimely fate would cause her; having 
gained her heart so inadvertently, could he with any 
conscience throw himself away and leave her to despair ? 
But, though ungenerous and: unmanly, it was sanctioned, 
alas! hy the inexorable code, which all gentlemen must 
square their conduct by. He began to think honor was 
a hurd master, and society a most ungrateful brute. 
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BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that.’’—Burns. 


Tue evening of the charade party proved a fine one 
there was moonlight, good sleighing, and a moderate 
altitude on the part of the thermometer; all the guests 
came, and all the affair promised to pass off brilliantly. 
The charades were well designed, and tolerably well 
acted. Cyril and Mr. Rosenbaum were admirable, 
acting with spirit and great cleverness, and covering all 
the blunders and failures of their neighbors, Bell was 
not very conspicuous, and Soutter excused himself from 
having any part in the programme more prominent than 
that of scene-shifter and prompter. Emily over-acted 
somewhat, but was better than the average of amateur 
performers, and Stephanie was charmingly piquante 
and graceful, and would have carried the house by 
storm if she had only known her part. As it was, she 
was continually turning from the audience to Soutter to 
be prompted, and only made up for her forgetfulness 
by extreme adroitness, and her mistakes, while they 
retarded the play, made her the more bewitching and 
delightful. 

But the star of the evening had not yet risen: Frank 
had only put herself in to fill up gaps in groups, and to 
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take inferior parts which none of the others wanted, 
and the company would have lost her good acting, if 
she had not been thrust upon the stage by the pique 
and perverseness of her two rivals. The last charade 
but one had for its text the proverb, ‘the course of true 
love never did run smooth.” The different parts formed 
quite a clever little play, and Frank had taken a good 
deal of pains to make it complete and spirited. Steph- 
anie was to be the heroine,.a pretty barmaid, the 
daughter of the innkeeper, Rosenbaum, and Cyril was 
the lover, a rakish young corporal, much fonder of 
loafing about the inn, telling large stories, and making 
love to Sally, than of attending to his martial duties. 
After some coquetting, Sally surrenders, and then fol- 
lows much plotting and intriguing, many adventures 
and escapes, and some excellent situations, concluded 
by a grand tableau, in which the runaway lovers are 
discovered before the priest, with outraged parents bat- 
tering at one door and the military authorities thunder- 
ing at another. 

Stephanie, who had admired herself very much in the 
barmaid’s cap and apron, had very willingly assumed 
the part, but some pique with Soutter made her at the 
last moment throw it up and refuse to act. All coaxing 
and reasoning were in vain; the pretty little coquette 
was inexorable, and Emily was appealed to. That 
voung lady having a vague feeling that her taking the 
part would in some way oblige Frank, found a great 
many lions in the path, and at last concluded she must 
Jecline it altogether. 

Oyril, extremely irritated, rushed into the school 
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room, now turned into a green-room, and told Frank 
she must take it, and be ready in five minutes, the last 
charade was over, and the audience were waiting. 

There was nothing else to be done, Frank realized 
after a moment’s thought; Sainty, dear child, was not 
an actress, and there was no one else to call upon. 
“ Very well,” she said, laconically, “I will be ready by 
the time the stage is put in order.” 

The barmaid’s attire was extremely becoming to her; 
Cyril “ whispered praises in her ear’ while the curtain 
was rising, and before it fell the audience whispered 
praises too. She acted with a coolness and intention 
that gave every word and every attitude a meaning ; 
her voice was clear and fine, and her movements were 
extremely graceful. She quite brought down the house 
when she had room for any play of wit, and when she 
stole out to join her lover in the moonlight, with her 
little bundle of clothes and her heavy shoes in her hand, 
there was a murmur of the best kind of applause as she 
turned back to kiss the old man asleep in his chair, and 
to brush away her tears as she cast a last look around the 
whitewashed room, with its sanded floor and tidy bar. 

‘“ Bravo,” exclaimed Mr. Rosenbaum, quite carried 
away by his enthusiasm, as the curtain fell between 
them and the audience. “ Bravo, Miss Warrington, 
you made that most effective. Now comes the grand 
tableau.” 

The grand tableau, representing the extreme unto- 
wardness of the course of true love, proved equally 
successful. ell, as priest, with gown and book, stood 
before the altar, while below him were the unlucky 
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lovers, and bursting in at one door, right of centre, came 
a squad cf soldiers, headed by Soutter, in search of the 
deserter, while entering at another, left of centre, 
petrified by amazement, stood the old landlord, the 
ostler, and a group of inn officials. There was a happy 
effect produced, of moonlight coming through a win- 
dow, upon which Cyril had been laboring all day, 
and the dim candles on the altar, the lanterns in the 
hands of the men, and the lowered footlights, made the 
scene really effective. Oryril’s attitude, as he struck 
one hand upon his forehead, staggering back a step, but 
still holding his sweetheart’s hand and looking over his 
shoulder towards the intruders, was admirable, but 
Frank’s blanched face, startled attitude, look of mingled 
shame, pain and apprehension, were perfect in their 
truth and power. 

Cyril held her hand tight; he felt it trembling in his 
grasp, and perhaps his own was not quite steady as he 
remembered the little house buried in the Norbury 
woods, and the scene which, with double hypocrisy, they 
were now acting out before the world. It seemed a 
strange chance that had forced them into the position 
they were now occupying; a dreadful feeling of shame 
and terror overcame Frank as the curtain slowly rose, 
and she heard the low comments and movements of the 
crowd in the darkened room below her. Was it pos- 
sible that they did not know, that they could not guess, 
how familiar she was with the part she acted! She 
‘elt the thrill that passed through Cyril’s hand and then 
its tightened clasp, and for the first time, the dread of a 
common peril and the holding of a common secret, gave 

1” 
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her a feeling almost of affection towards him. And 
when the curtain fell and the sound of loud app.ause 
came from the audience, and “again, again,” was per- 
sistently repeated, and all the others prepared them- 
selves for a repetition, she turned to him and whispered, 

“T cannot do it, you must save me. It is more than 
I can bear.” 

Soutter saw her pleading look and the gesture of ‘ten- 
derness and protection with which Cyril leaned down 
and whispered his reply. It was a reassurance, for she 
gave a sigh of relief as he started forward, and throwing 
off his theatrical look, exclaimed, 

“A second time would spoil it; [I vote we decline to 
gratify them.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” cried Bell, whe felt that his appearance 
had contributed very much to the success of the picture, 
and who was, moreover, in favor of all acting that did 
not involve talking. ‘ Nonsense, I say let ’em have it 
as often as they want it.” . 

“Why yes, Thorndyke, it will be hardly civil to say 
no,” said Rosenbaum, adjusting his white wig and 
straightening his knee buckles. 

“But you see,” said Cyril, perplexed, as host, how to 
get out of it, “that moonlight must not be examined ; 
Pm really afraid we shall ruin all by a second exhi 
bition.” 

“Tt is capital,” said Rosenbaum. “It will bear five 
minutes’ scrutiny; besides, no one looks at the sur- 
roundings with Miss Warrington’s splendid pose in 
Bight.” | 

Mise Warrington, pale and agitated, was feeling cer 
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tain she was ruined if the eontroversy went against her. 
Cyril looked anxious, and tried in vain to get out of the 
embarrassment, without calling attention to her, while 
the importunity of the audience increased and the 
remonstrances from the actors redoubled. 

“‘T agree with you, Thorndyke,” said Soutter, coming 
forward and throwing off his military cloak. “It is 
better to let well alone; we are out of the spirit of it 
now. My arm is stiff with holding out this warrant at 
you, and I am certain you bave struck your forehead 
till it is black and blue. I will make them a speech 
to pacify them, while you get things ready for the next 
charade.” 

There was something in Soutter’s manner, good- 
natured and easy as it always was, that carried with it 
an assurance that he knew what he was about, and 
meant exactly what he said, and though there was a 
murmur of dissatisfaction among the dramatic corps, as 
they relinquished their cherished attitudes, no one 
thought of offering any further opposition as he stepped 
out before the curtain, and making a little bow, and 
then a little pause, began with the inevitable ‘* Ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

Frank knew very well it was to spare her he had con- 
quered his repugnance to publicity, and the conscious- 
ness of his care for her gave her a quick sense of plea- 
sure, and then a sharp pang of penitence. It had 
become, within these two fatal days, a sin for her to 
think of him at all, a sin to hope he ever thought of her, 
She turned away her head, and tried not to hear what 
he was saying to the people in the other rasm, that 
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called forth such laughing and applause, but his fine 
voice was too clear and decided, and her own ear too 
quick and hungry, for her to miss a syllable. 

* Upon my word, Thorndyke,” said Mr. Rosenbaum, 
in a low tone, listening besa ee! the stump seems 
to be quite your friend’s eee 

“Tve always told you,” said Oyril, his enthusiasm 
heightened by a warm sense of gratitude at being 
helped out of a tight place—“ I’ve always told you he 
was equal to anything he undertook, and I never saw 
anything yet he wasafraid to undertake. You'll hear of 
him before the war is over, you may take my word for it.” 

“T have heard of him,” said Rosenbaum, dryly. ‘In 
fact I may say I have heard of no one else for the past 
eight days.” 

Cyril turned away a little impatiently, and began to 
give his orders for the clearing of the stage. Soutter’s 
speech lasted, as did the favor of the listeners, till the 
next charade was ready, and then he made the short 
and rather stiff little bow which was habitual to him 
and went back behind the curtain. 

The next charade was a very patriotic one, and teemed 
with stars and stripes, cannon, contrabands, and all the 
_ accompaniments of conquest; and after it was over the 
audience clamored for a speech again, and Soutter again, 
but with reluctance, went out before the curtain. This 
time he took the cue from the charade just mein and 
trod on the edge of the sensational. 

All American audiences, in 1861, whether political or 
social, were smouldering Falaantens which needed but a — 
well-directed touch to burst out into flaming patriotism — 
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Soutter spoke always simply, but with a good deal of 
Btrength and vigor. His language was remarkably un- 
ornamented, pure and literal almost as a foreigner’s, and 
was a great contrast to the slangy and extravagant style 
of his high-bred contemporaries. His manner was as 
unpretending, but his bearing was extremely soldierly, 
and there was to-night a smothered enthusiasm in his 
eye that belied his cool language and his controlled ges- 
tures. His wit was always so good-natured, his ease 
was so unassuming, that he was an instant favorite, 
without an effort, in whatever society he found himself. 
Without wanting in self-respect, he appeared entirely 
unconscious of himself; and without lacking respect 
for others, he seemed entirely unembarrassed by their 
presence. Whatever he had to say he said happily and 
easily, and whatever he did he did without effort, and 
without looking to the effect. 

He spoke now with an earnestness and resolution 
that would have surprised him had he stopped to review 
his words as he went on. He only remembered he was 
speaking to Americans—men and women whose hearts 
warmed as his did at sight of the dear old flag, to-night, 
indeed, their plaything, but to-morrow, if need be, their 
guide to danger and to death. His heart was unseltish 
with the love of country, that had been growing stronger 
and truer ever since the clouds began to gather over her 
happiness and honor. The weary march, the wrangle 
of the camp, the distance of the goal, never had dis 
heartened or unnerved him. He had counted the cost 
before he began the enterprise. Till he was stretched 
dead upon her soil he had not paid what he knew was 
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due to her; and all that came short of that was not 
worth the name of sacrifice. He did not need victory 
to kindle his love for her, or to sustain his courage in 
her service, any more than he would have needed to see 
his mistress always crowned with flowers, laughing and 
happy, in holiday attire, to keep him true to her. There 
was a quick gleam from his eye, and a smothered fer- 
vor in his voice, that told his love of country was the 
real feeling of his soul, and not a fine sentiment to talk 
about. There was a storm of applause when he stopped 
abruptly, snd, making the stiff little bow, went out of 
sight behind the curtain. If there could have been a 
recruiting office opened on the spot, it is probable there 
would have been several volunteers added to the avail- 
able force of the United States that night. 

The audience were not contented with applauding 
once ; they called him back again and got another little 
bow, and Stephanie threw her bouquet to him, and so did 
one or two others. And then they called for Sally, the 
barmaid, and would take no refusal. So Soutter went 
back behind the scenes, and said, going up to where she 
sat, languidiy leaning back against a pile of shawls and 
screens, “ Frank, they want you: you’ll have to come 
for a minute.” 

She had not yet taken off her jaunty cap and apron; 
but her hair was out of order, and she looked so pale 
and haggard, as she rose and followed him in a docile 
surt of way, that he said, stopping and looking at her 
as they reached the stage: 

“ Can’t you put back your hair? It has fallen from 
ander vour cap. ‘There is no hurry.” 
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She pushed it back and smoothed it mechanically, 
and said, “will that do?’ in a patient, humble tone, 
that made him turn away his head with a sigh, as he 
said, “ Yes,’ giving her his hand, and leading her out 
before the curtain. 

There was a great deal of applause, and one or two 
bouquets. Soutter picked them up and gave them to 
her as nonchalantly as if he had been used to the foot- 
lights all his life, and led her off the stage just as pale 
and unnatural-looking as when he led her on. 

“Stop a moment, Frank,” he said, as they regained 
the now deserted stage. ‘ You dropped this note out 
of one of your bouquets. I saw who threw it; and I 
suppose you can guess, without opening, who it comes 
from.” 

She put out her hand for it, with a distressed, flushed 
look. 

“T want to ask you one thing: do you desire to be rid 
of this spurious captain, who torments you so? I mean, 
without doing anything yourself—without provoking 
him in any way. You have only to say the word, and 
I can send him out of the country in an hour.” 

“ But he would suspect, he would revenge himself,” 
said Frank, eagerly and anxiously. ‘“ He could do all 
the mischief, too, before he went.” 

“‘ He will have enough to do to take care of himself 
if I choose to set the police upon his track,” Soutter an- 
pwered. 

‘Are you sure? There is enough to make it safe?” 

“Perfectly sure. I have ascertained enough to-day te 
rid society of him for the next ten years at least.” 
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“But would it not involve—could he not—I mean-- 
revenge himself by an—an exposure ?” 

“You must be the judge of that,” said Soutter, with a 
sad and thoughtful look at her troubled face. ‘ You 
know best what injury he has it in his power to do 
you.” 

Frank uttered a low groan and turned her face away. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then he said: 

“This much I can do: I can start measures for his 
arrest, and then give him warning enough to effect a 
hurried flight. That will save you for the present. It 
can be but temporary. You know best if the relief is 
worth the risk.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Frank, with an eager movement of 
her hands. ‘‘I don’t look beyond the present; any 
thing to gain a little time; anything to rid me of him 
for a week —a month.” 

“Very well,” he said, laconically. “It shall be 
done.” 

She caught sight of his clouded face, the stern con- 
traction of his brow, as he turned away, and she put 
out her hand involuntarily to call him back. 

‘“ You cannot understand,” she began; and then she 
stopped, and hung herhead. What could she say to jus 
tify herself, what explanation that would do any good ? 
She could not tell him that she had only to dread the man’s 
false statements, for there was bitter truth in what he had 
to say. She dared not tell him that the worst accusa- 
ticn that he had to bring against her was her love of 
him; that the thing most dangerous to her in the world 
was in his possession, and that was the letter she had 
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written to Aim when she believed he was her true and 
honest lover; she dared not tell him she was married 
to a man whose jealous fury would respect neither wife 
‘nor friend if once the fatal secret reached him; she 
eould not tell him she was miserable but innocent, for 
she was miserable and sinful to a point she dared not 
eredit in her thoughts. 

“No,” he said, with a sigh, waiting for her to speak, 
“ T cannot understand, and I do not ask to. Only be sure 
you understand yourself and have the courage to act as 
if you had no judge short of Heaven. It is never too 
iate there, whatever it may be below.” 

“It is too late for me,” she said, as she turned away 
from him, “I am less afraid of my judgment here than 
there.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MAJOR SOUTTER SPENDS A DAY IN THE SADDLE. 
“La parole est d’argent, le silence est d’or.’’ 


Masox Sovrrer left the house on horseback soon 
after breakfast the next morning, and did not return til 
nearly dinner time. Captain Donelson did not visit 
Ringmer that evening, nor the next, and on the morning 
following, Cyril entertained the breakfast table with the 
subjoined extract from the local newspaper : 

“The citizens of county have reason to congrat- 
ulate themselves upon a narrow escape from tremendous 
imposition. It will hardly be credited by our readers 
that we have, for more than a month, been harboring 
in our midst one of the most notorious scoundrels in the 
Jand. His object in choosing as a retreat can 
hardly be accounted for, as his operations here have 
been of a very limited character, compared with the 
enormous frauds in which he was concerned before his 
‘ast incarceration in State prison, from which place he 
escaped about two years ago, and since which time he 
has eluded the constant vigilance of our indefatigable 


police. He came into the neighborhood about the 


middle of November, and, under an assumed name, 
stayed quietly at the Lion Inn at B From thence 
he disappeared, without exciting any suspicions in the 
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mind of the very intelligent and obliging landlord of 
that tavern, and nothing was known or surmised further 
concerning him, till a peculiar train of circumstances 
led to his identification with a young officer recently 
arrived in the vicinity, and putting up at the Bluff 
House, Taunton. His disguise was complete, and no 
clue to his alzas could have been discovered, but for the 
persevering efforts of a distinguished military gentle- 
man, whose name we are not at liberty to reveal. 
Suffice it to say, that by his exertions the villain was 
identified beyond a doubt, that the police were instantly 
apprised of his whereabouts, that the news was flying 
by telegraph all over the State, when suddenly it was 
discovered, that by some underhand agency, he had 
been admonished of his danger, and had been assisted 
to escape. The greater part of his papers must have 
been upon his person, for he never returned to the 
hotel, and those discovered in his room throw but little 
light upon his recent designs and actions. They are 
now, however, in the hands of the authorities, and will, 
we have no doubt, lead in a very short time to his 
arrest, and to a full revelation of all the impositions 
in which he has been engaged. This much, we are at 
iberty to state, was gathered from one of the letters 
found in his apartment, for he had on foot some design 
that necessitated an accomplice; that he planned to 
leave the Bluff House secretly on the night of the 6th 
of January, that a carriage was to be secured, and fresh 
horses were to meet nim at different points along the 
road from here to the suburbs of the city, and that pas- 
sage had been otained for himself and a companion in 
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the steamer sailing for Hamburgh on the following 
day. The accomplice, it is believed, can easily be 
identified, and, for the comfort of the timid, it may be 
added, there is little doubt of the ultimate detection of 
the principal offender. The occurrence, in any event, 
will be long remembered in our neighborhood; the 
presence of such a daring impostor, and the circum- 
stances of his detection will invest the Bluff House with 
a sort of historic interest; and the room will long be 
pointed out from whence the redoubtable Captain 
Donelson so mysteriously disappeared.” 

‘Captain Donelson!” exclaimed, faintly, Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke. 

“Captain Donelson !” echoed Stephanie, Emily, Bell, 
Rosenbaum, and the children, in various notes of 
astonishment, incredulity, merriment, and alarm. 

“Yes, Captain Donelson,” said Cyril, with a laugh, 
throwing down the paper. “That promising young 
officer, that illustrious young hero! I feel invested 
with asort of historic interest myself; I have shaken 
hands with him several times, I have taken wine with 
him, I have carved him a slice of mutton, I have offered 
him caper sauce, I have, in fact, on variovs occasions, 
been excessively polite to him!” 

“ And oh!” cried Stephanie. “Do you remember ! 
He gave mea rose the other evening. |] have it up 
stairs in water, I shall keep it always !” 

“Well, I never heard of anything more extraordi- 
nary,” exclaimed Bell. ‘Though I always thought his 
manners were confoundedly low; still, such letters as he 
brovght; it was amazingly clever of the scamp!” 
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“What will the Cuylers say !” ejaculated Emily. 

“Tt is all a malicious fabrication. I have not the 
least faith in it,” said Mrs. Thorndyke, slowly and with 
dignity. 

“ What will papa say to you, mamma?” said Cammy. 
He always snubbed the captain so.” 

“‘T do not see any necessity for mentioning it to your 
father,” said Mrs. Thorndyke, uneasily. ‘“ He can see 
it for himself in the paper, if he reads it.” 

Cammy did not mean it should escape his attention 
by any chance however, for she only waited till the 
paper was laid down to catch it up, and slip off quietly 
to the library with it. 

“Well,” said Emily, “I congratulate myself upon 
knowing a gentleman when I see him. I always 
thought him an ill-bred creature, and I never speke to 
him after the day he dined here.” 

“Well, I did,’ said Stephanie. “ And more than 
that, [ flirted with him a little, I believe. And I pro- 
mised to sing for him the next timehe came. O, I wish 
he would come again. I so much ambition such a 
conquest. Don’t you think he was handsome, M. Bell ?” 

Bell scorned to answer, and Mr. Rosenbaum said, in 
his pleasant, well modulated voice, looking curiously at 
Frank as he spoke, “I think, Miss Clérambeau, you are 
hardly justified in hoping for that conquest. I think 
Miss Warrington would have something to say about it. 
I always fancied her the object that particularly at 
tracted him to Ringmer. Is it not so, Miss War. 
sington 2?” 

Frank rallied suddenly ; she had felt a moment before 
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as if she could not command her voice, if she were 
obliged to speak, but the taunting look in the ques- 
tioner’s eye showed he had been watching her, and the 
sense of danger roused her. 

“Why, as to that,” she said, with a little laugh, “‘it’s 
not for me to decide, but ’'m afraid he was flirtatious if 
he gave Miss Clérambeau arose and paid her compli: 
ments, for he certainly said some very amiable things to 
me at various times, and he threw me a bouquet the 
night of the charades.” 

“Tf ’d suspected that, by thunder,” cried Cyril, with 
a rash and jealous impatience, “ Id have invested 
myself with a perfect halo of historic interest by turning 
him out of doors, and horse-whipping him as sovndly as 
he deserved. The scoundrel! Who’d have guessed it! 
I saw he was an uncouth fellow, but I never dreamed 
of his daring to play the fascinating in society. Why 
did you not tell me of it ?” 

His eye fell on Frank, but he transferred it rapidly 
to Stephanie. 

“T did not tell you, M. Cyril,” said Stephanie, with 
malice, making a courtesy to him as she joined the 
circle by the fire, “ because I did not consider you my 
special defender. I know not what Miss Warrington’s 
reasons were.” 

“ Miss Warrington, what were your reasons, may I 
ask ?’ said Cyril, trying to be off-hand and easy as he 
addressed her. 

“ Why,” said Frank, with naiveté, “I do not believ 
I had-any. I really never thought of telling any 
one ” 
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There was a half-hour more of discussion and wonder- 
ment, during which Frank escaped to her room, feeling 
almost aizzy with the sudden sense of relief from an: 
impending peril, and yet wondering in her stubborn 
heart from whicu side the next danger wow arise. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


“Ts there a bitter pang for love removed. 
O God! the dead love doth not cost more tear 
Than the alive—the loving, the beloved— 
Not yet, not yet beyond all hopes and fears! 
Would I were laid 
Under the shade 
Of the calm grave, and the long grass of years.” 


It was the evening of the sixth of January. The day 
had been glittering and glorious, a true winter sun and 
earth, and a rare brisk, bracing air. There had been a 
six-horse sleigh-ride in the morning, and a luncheon 
party at a neighbor’s about ten miles distant. Every 
one had gone from Ringmer, down to the children, 
even Mrs. Rosenbaum, who hated sleigh-riding and was 
anguidly averse to luncheon parties, had been seduced 
ito consenting by the brilliancy of the sunshine and the 
good spirits of the party; and the day had been hilar 
ous, quite a fitting one to terminate the visit. For on 
the morrow, the party were to separate and go their 
several ways, the army men to rejoin their regiment, the 
Rosenbaums to the city, and Stephanie back to the 
onely old country home of which she so devoutly 
oathed the memory. 

The original plan had peen to wind up the festivities 
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with a merry Twelfth Night entertainment; old games 
had been revived, and all the ancient customs of the 
night were to have been carried out de rigueur; but 
there had been a great deal of languor in the matter on 
the part of all concerned. Cyril was moody and indif- 
ferent, and only took it up from duty; Emily impa 
tiently rejected it; Bell seemed to have no heart fon 
anything but carrying Stephanie’s shawl, turning over 
her music, and picking up her handkerchief; and the 
rest of the company were equally indifferent; so it was 
generally agreed that the Twelfth Night party should be 
given up, and the Twelfth Night consecrated to senti- 
ment and music, en petit comite. 

The luncheon and the sleigh-ride had worn out all 
their spirits, and every one dressed for dinner, even the 
most careless ones, feeling vaguely depressed and weary. 
Frank had almost as much reason for uneasiness as be- 
fore, for the next day must force her to a decision of 
some kind: either she must consent to an avowal, of 
which she did not feel strength to bear the consequences, 
or she must submit to the beginning of a life of hypo- 
crisy, from which she turned with loathing. Cyril must 
go; he had pushed his stay up to the very limits of his 
leave. She knew he would not consent to never hear- 
ing from her, and there would ensue a course of de- 
zeit about their letters which seemed perfectly revolting 
to her. He himself seemed driven to desperation by 
the perplexities of his position. While, in all the hur- 
ried moments they had had together, he had pled and 
reasoned with her on the advantages of an open and 
immediate acknowledgment, she had not failed to see, 
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by his very vehemence, that he was trying to convince 
himself as well as to persuade her. That he dreaded it, 
now that it was near, more than he had while it was 
distant, she felt instinctively; he was nervous, impa- 
tient, moody, unable to bear the thought of leaving 
her, and incapable of facing the storm that his announce- 
ment would inevitably raise. Her own cool common 
sense warned her that there was but one safe course, 
that that was the sharpest and hardest and fullest of 
immediate pain. Their marriage should be instantly 
acknowledged, let the consequences be what they 
might; she should then stand honestly with the world, 
and would be taking the first step towards an atone- 
meut to the family whom she was now deceiving. 

But there was in her heart a cruel shrinking from 
avowing that which she could not feel was irrevocable 
while it was only a formal legal bond; so many things 
might free her from the humiliation of obeying it, if a 
long separation were decided on. If either of them 
died, it fell to the ground unheeded, a harmless secret, 
sparing a world of misery to others. If absence tested 
his love too strongly, and he sought to avoid its fulfill- 
ment, she would only too gratefully accept the release, 
and live out the miserable remnant of her days in ob- 
scurity and penitence. There had come the terrible 
reaction of remorse, and she no longer felt herself 
strong enough to live calmly in the eyes of the world 
the wife of a man she could not love and did not honor 
while her guilty heart refused to forget its early, only 
passion. She had fancied, while she only distantly re- 
viewed the scheme, that she could conquer hevs f . 
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enough to hve so, quite dead in feeling and quite 
strong in purpose; that the pride of silencing her ene 
mies, and the ambition of a higher place than they, 
might serve to satisfy her soul and fortify it against 
recollection. But she had deceived herself, she had 
overrated her strength; she found herself now, on the 
threshold of her new life, a miserable, heart-broken 
woman, the slave of a love she had thought subdued, 
the victim of a passion she could not fight against. 
With all her faults, strong in proportion as her charac- 
ter was strong, with the grave error that was turning 
her whole life to bitterness, she was honest, true to the 
very heart’s core, and the net in which she was entan- 
gled was all the more maddening to her because she was 
so. She could not compromise with nor spare herself; 
she was too clear in judgment not to know where she 
had sinned, and every deviation from honesty of life and 
word was a deliberate known sin into which she forced 
herself, and for which she suffered all the sure remorse. 

The inevitable results of this inward struggle were 
showing themselves upon her face. She looked in the 
glass, as she dressed herself that night for dinner, with a 
keen alarm lest her excessive pallor and her heavy eyes 
should attract attention to her nervousness and de- 
pression. ‘I must carry it on one day more,” she 
thought, extinguishing the light and turning quickly to 
the door. She had promised to meet Cyril in the par 
lor half an hour before dinner, to give him her fina. 
answer; it was the answer that her heart and not her 
judgment dictated, and she felt herself a coward as she 
went down into the silent and deserted hall. 
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“The very last day of this misery,” she tLought, 
“To-morrow night Ringmer will be peaceful once 
again.” 

And then she felt a sharp stab of remorse as her hon: 
est heart told her it would be a blank to her, the only 
one that had ever given it an interest gone. And for 
how long must the separation be? She prayed it might 
be forever; but it was a prayer her heart refused. . She 
was certain now that he had been truly fond of her 
once, ‘“ when they were little lovers;” she felt that he 
cared for her now, more perhaps than he knew himself; 
that he was trying to believe he returned the passion of 
this other, while he was only unworthily playing upon 
her feelings and trying to excite his own. 

Ah, if they were but children again! If they could 
only annihilate this space that divided them so fatally, 
and live truly and simply for each other, for whom they 
were only meant! 

The parlors, at most other times so gay and noisy, 
were the stillest and dimmest quarter of the house at 
twilight, and the lower story, for three-quarters of an 
hour preceding dinner, might have formed part of a 
suburban residence in Pompeii for silence. The lamps 
in the parlor were not lighted and the fire was low, and 
Frank, as she entered quietly, looked anxiously through 
the dimness to liscover Cyril. He was not there, and 
while she stood by the fire, wondering that he should 
have lost a moment of the time that he usually seemed 
to think so precious, she heard, at the extreme end of 
the other room, low voices in conversation. Wonder- 
ing if it could be Cyril, and who he had with him, she 
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listened involuntarily for a moment, and distinguished 
Stephanie’s French accent and eager voice. The only 
words she understood were, 

“T have consented to give up everything; and yon, 
what do you give up? Decide between me and the 
army; I will not support the idea of a life such as you 
tell me; you must go back alone. Que minworte! 
I will go home, I will not trouble you.” 

This was followed by an eager, low remonstrance, so 
low that Frank could only guess whose it was, and 
moving forward quickly, she made some noise to arrest 
the notice of the speakers before she should hear more. 
Stephanie caught sight of her and uttered a little scream 
of consternation, at the same time waving away her 
zompanion, who disappeared through the farthest door 
of the parlor into the hall. At the very same instant, 
while Stephanie came hurriedly forward towards Frank, 
the middle door of that room opened, and Cyril entered 
hastily, and mistaking her, in the twilight, for the one 
whom he had come to meet, exclaimed, taking eagerly 
her hand: 

“ You’ve been waiting for me.” 

** Non, monsieur,”’ cried Stephanie, starting angrily 
away and pointing to the room beyond, * but there is 
one who has!” 

This little incident was not calculated to add to the 
ease and pleasure of those concerned in it when, twenty 
minutes later, they met around the table. Oyril, till 
now very little used to controlling himself in any way, 
found it harder than ever to be gay when he felt gloomy, 
and civil when he was literally savage. Stephanie, in 
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a toilet much more hasty than usual, was ill at ease 
though she affected gayety, and harassed and suspicious 
all the time. Indeed, all the gayety of that meal was 
forced. Nobody alluded to the coming separation, till 
that téte ad perruque, Mr. Thorndyke, still true to the 
fashion of his own young days, proposed a toast: 

“The officers of the ——.” 

This would have been all very well, if Cammy had 
not cried pertly, ‘“ Music by the band: ‘ Days of ab- 
Bence,’ and now, papa, for ‘the girls they leave behind 
"em yp 3 

Stephanie and Frank and Emily crimsoned to their 
foreheads. There was an awkward laugh, and an at- 
tempt manifest on everybody’s part not to see it, and to 
talk of something else, but it was pretty generally felt to 
be a failure, and Mrs. Thorndyke’s movement to leave 
the table was hailed with gratitude by all of the sex 
that were entitled to follow her immediately. 

The gentlemen did not stay very long over their wine 
or their cigars. Cyril was the first to stray off to the 
parlor, while Rosenbaum and Bell soon followed him, 
leaving Major Soutter to sustain the whole weight of 
Mr. Thorndyke’s ponderous after-dinner talk, which for 
a whole hour he bore up under uncomplainingly. Then 
he excused himself and went also to the parlor, in time 
to take a cup of tea from Cecilia’s unsteady hand, and 
to notice that Mrs. Thorndyke, markedly out of temper 
since the Donelson dénouement, was watching Frank 
and Cyril with very cloudy looks. Mrs. Rosenbaum 
had been, for the last week, continually rousing her 
suspicions by the broadest innuendoes, and Cyril had 
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been as continually allaying them. Stephanie and 
Emily did their best, by a sharp by-play on the subject, 
to keep her in a state of ferment, while Cyril’s special 
pleading and Frank’s indifferent manners pacified her 
and befogeed her quite as much, 

“Miss Warrington,” she said after a time, with 
dignity, calling over to the corner where Frank sat, near 
which Cyril had been finding many errands, “I wish 
you would play the accompaniment of that new French 
song for Cecilia. Cecilia, my dear, Mrs. Rosenbaum 
wants to hear you sing: go to the piano.” 

Cecilia went to the piano, and so did Frank, but 
Cecilia broke down, poor child, and Mrs. Thorndyke, a 
good deal annoyed, desired to find some fault with the 
accompaniment. 

“You are not in time, Miss Warrington,” she said, 
rather tartly. ‘ You should give your whole atten- 
_ tion to the music when you attempt to accompany any 
one.” 

Cyril, who had been turning over the music, looked 
very black at this, and Cecilia interposed hurriedly, 
“ Indeed, mamma, it was no one’s fault but mine; 
I am afraid Iam not in voice to-night. If you could 
excuse me i 

But Mrs. Thorndyke was in no humor to excuse her, 
and was determined to prove to her that she was in 
voice, and there succeeded several other attempts and 
several other failures, not quite as marked as the first, 
but very apparent to an attentive ear. 

* ©, Sainty, what a bungler!” cried Cyril, half 
impatiently and half affectionately, drawing her away 
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from the piano. ‘“ Come, Soutter, you take Miss War- 
rington’s place, and help me and Bell to give them a 
taste of Camp wv 

Soutter sat down at the piano, and soon launched 
them off into a favorite and familiar melody. All three 
men sang well, with beautiful accord, and gradually 
waking into the spirit of it, they merged from one into 
another of their familiar free songs of the camp, drink- 
ing songs, marching tunes, negro melodies, [rish ballads, 
glees, catches, of all styles and merits. Mrs. Thorndyke 
and Mrs. Rosenbaum were delighted, and applauded 
with great warmth. Even Mr. Thorndyke came in from 
the library and sat down by the fire, to listen to what ~ 
took him back to those anti-adamantine days when he 
sang college songs with as much zest as any of his com- 
panions. Frank took her embroidery, and sat down by 
the light, with her head bent over it, Stephanie leaned 
back silently upon the sofa and beat her foot upon the 
carpet, and Emily, shading her eyes with her hand, never 
looked away from the group at the piano. The evening 
was far advanced before Cyril, moving away, said, 

“Bell and I have come to the end of our rope, but 
Soutter can go on till to-morrow morning, a new song 
every seven minutes. Give us that serenade, Soutter, 
and afterwards the little German song,” he added, as he 
threw himself into a seat near Frank. Soutter sang the 
serenade, and then one or two airs from the Barber, in 
an absent-minded way, as if he were thinking them up 
as he went along, but with so much grace and accuracy 
that Cecilia exclaimed, quite forgetting her recent mis 
fortunes and her habitual timidity, 
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“Oh, Mr. Soutter, you have been very selfish, when 
you could have given us such pleasure every day !” 

“Tam sure I never guessed it, Miss Thorndyke,” he 
said, rising. “I should have gone to the piano long 
aco, if I had imagined I could have amused you.” 

‘“‘ Don’t imagine we are going to let you off,” said 
Cyril. 

“That German air of which M. Cyril speaks—we 
wait for it, monsieur,” said Stephanie. 

“Ym afraid you will be disappointed, Miss Cléram- 
beau,” he said, with a little contraction of the brow, 
going back to the piano with evident reluctance. “It 
is quite a trifle, a mere sketch: I never heard it more 
than once, and that was years ago.” 

He sang with an abandon, a pathos, a power of ex- 
pression that carried his listeners with him, and when 
he ended and rose abruptly, no one could come down 
to commonplace commendation for some minutes. 

“Tt is late,” said Mrs. Rosenbaum, rising. 

“ Ah, not yet!” cried several voices. But no one 
said it was the last evening, and when at length they 
parted, no one said, “ Think how far apart we all shall 
be to-morrow ;” each one was trying not to think it, and 
each read the effort in the faces of the others, 
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CHA PER. xX x xoy i 


THE FINAL ADJUSTMENT. 
‘¢ Well-done outlives Death.”’ 


Har an hour later, Mr. Rosenbaum, walking inta 
the library, found Major Soutter waiting for him there. 
They both bowed stiffly, and both approaching the fire, 
stood silent, each waiting for the other to speak. At 
last Soutter said, beginning rather abruptly, 

“Tm afraid, Mr. Rosenbaum, that our interview 
must disappoint you. I do not propose fighting your 
friend, and I have no apology to offer for anything that 
passed on the morning of the 25th. Except, perhaps, 
for holding out the hope of meeting him, which hope I 
then entertained, but have now abandoned.” 

“ May I ask,” said Rosenbaum, with the slightest pos- 
sible distention of his fine nostril, “ what has induced 
you to abandon it at this late hour ?” 

“TY abandoned it a good while ago,” he returned. 
“Two hours after [formed it. ‘The process of reasoning 
by which I convinced myself of the propriety of declin- 
ing to fight will not interest you; facts, I suppose, are 
what are most needed in such an interview as this. ] 
must decline to meet your friend. And furthermore,” 
he continued, drawi g his breath from pretty deep 
down in his broad chest, as he leaned his head un hia 
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hand, his elbow on the mantel-piece, and looked across 
at his companion; “ furthermore, I must deny myself 
the satisfaction of meeting you.” 

“A satisfaction,” said the other between his teeth, 
© that in some way I think you will have to take.” 

“‘ No one, I suppose,” said Soutter, going on as if he 
had not spoken, “ will be apt to misinterpret the motives 
that prompt me to avoid an encounter with Captain 
Bell. I do not fear any charge of cowardice there; the 
real self-denial lies in letting go unpunished the insuits 
of aman who is known for a man of courage and of 
honor.” | 

“Then, sir, as a man of courage and of honor, I hold 
and shall proclaim you as unworthy the regard of gentle- 
men, unbound by their rules, unfit for their company. 
You have refused to vindicate yourself in the only mode 
known to men of honor, and from this moment you lose 
your rank among them.” 

“Your influence is not unlimited, Mr. Rosenbaum, 
but as far as it goes, you have my full consent to use it, 
If any humiliation or vexation borne by me can in even 
the most distant way advance the standard of true 
honor, and put down this most false test of bravery, I 
shall be contented with the result of my decision. 
What it has cost me, sir, you can find by looking in 
your own,heart this moment. Jam no saint; my pas- 
sions are, perhaps, more vindictive than your own, my 
self-love as strong as other men’s, my pride a nttle 
stronger. And it has suffered at your hands, sir; I] 
have appreciated your intentions fully, nothing has been 
lost upon me. If I had considered I had the privilege of 
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settling the account between us in the usual way, I am 
afraid I could not have waited as long as you have, for 
the hour of reckoning.” 

‘“‘ Your words are very stout, sir,” said the other with 
a sneer, “ considering they are unbacked by deeds.” 

“ You are right,” Souter said in a smothered voice, 
taking a turn across the room. ‘ Men who do not fight, 
have, I suppose, no right to speak, The same principle 
that holds them back from shedding blood should keep 
them from resenting insult.” 

“T am to understand then, sir, that your purpose ‘is 
unalterable ?” 

“‘ Entirely so.” 

“Then our interview had better terminate. This 
matter, of course, is no longer secret.” 

“No longer; you are at liberty to speak of it with 
what publicity you choose.” 

“And the answer I am to convey to my friend is 
definite ?” 

“ Completely definite. I decline to meet him, and I 
am prepared to take the consequences of my refusal.” 

“Then, sir, it is best for me to say, in future I shall 
not feel called upon to recognise you as an acquaint- 
ance.” 

“T agree to it, sir.” 

And with a stiff bow, they parted: Soutter to his 
»wn apartments, and Rosenbaum to seek his friend. 
As he reached the second floor, however, where his own 
room was situated, he paused a moment and consulted 
his watch. It was already after twelve, the lights 
seemed all extinguished on the floor above, and fearing 
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vo disturb those who slept in the neighborhood by 
groping about te find Bell’s door, he concluded it was 
as well to wait till morning before giving him Soutter’s 
answer. 

Besides, he more than suspected Bell’s personal repug- 
nance to duelling, and he felt in no hurry to relieve his 
mind of the alarm for which he so much despised him. 
It must be cunfessed; great as was the contempt he felt 
at that moment for Soutter, he felt even more for the 
pitiful braggart who was, he knew, only urged on 
towards the tatal ground by + sree of disgrace aud 
ridicule, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A GLEAM FROM A LANTERN. 


*¢ God help thee, then ! 
T’ll see thy face no more, 
Like water spilled upon the plain, 
Not to be gathered up again. 
Is the old love I bore.” 


Frawnx’s first restiess sleep that night was broken by 
a sudden flash of light outside her window, and then a 
sudden darkness. She sprang up, tried to convince 
herself that she was dreaming, and groped her way up 
to the window. The roof of the balcony below passed 
directly under it. She put her face close against the 
pane and gazed out. She saw nothing; but she heard, 
along the pillar at the end, a sound as of some one 
descending cautiously, and then the faintest noise of 
steps upon the balcony beneath, and the smothered 
opening of a window. 

Her heart gave a quick bound, and then stood still. 
She knew it all in one rapid thought: the note, the 
flight Cub had spoken of, the words she had overheard 
at twilight in the parlor, Stephanie’s agitated and rest- 
.ess looks, the gloomy abstraction of Soutter’s eye. Ah, 
the traitor! How dared he fly from her whom he only 
loved? How dared Stephanie claim him when she 
knew the.truth so well ? 
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She sprang to the door with a wild meaning tu stor 
them, to rouse the house; and then, with a strong revul- 
rion of feeling, as she remembered all, she flung herself 
npon the bed and clasped her enn e before ie eyes. 
Who could she accuse of treachery ; who was branded 
so deeply as she was with “ the heart’s disgrace?” Who 
would be wronged by this flight? What was the ingra- 
titude, the baseness of this marriage, compared with that 
of hers ? 

No; Stephanie had the excuse of ignorance, of an 
undisguised passion; the alternative of flight or of a 
hateful home; a forced marriage with a man who was 
insupportable to her; an eternal separation from the man 
whom she adored. And Soutter! Was it any wonder 
lhe sought to be solaced and soothed by a love of which 
be could not doubt the genuineness ; that, despising her 
whom in early days he once had loved, he let himself be 
won upon by the exaggerated passion of one who so 
loved him? Yes, he had consented to save her from 
her home, to take her with him rather than leave her ta 
be wretched; he was binding himself forever to her 
from the generous kindness of his nature, and he would 
succeed, perhaps, in time, in persuading himself he loved 
her. He would be contented with her, and be fond of 
her. 

Why should this thought give her pain? She told 
herself she should be grateful for every step on his part 
or on hers that sundered them more fully now; that if 
phe were not utterly lost to principle she would be 
happy in the release that this had given her. 

The violence of her emotion passed. She crept back 
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to the window and watched eagerly for some tokens of 
the flight she had assumed to be a certainty. There 
was no moon, and but for the snow upon the ground 
she never could have distinguished any movements from 
the height she was; but, thanks to the white mantle 
lying on the earth, she perceived, dimly to be sure, and 
far beyond all power of recognition, two figures stealing 
across the lawn. They halted at a clump of trees. 
Then came again a flash of the dark lantern, the creak- 
ing of a sleigh upon the snow, a long silence, and then 
a man going cautiously behind the shrubbery back in 
the direction of the stable. 

Two struck musically from ali the clocks throughout 
the house, and silence began again after its unnoticed 
interruption, 
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CHAPTER XL 


ALL ARE NOT HUNTERS THAT BLOW THE HORN. 


‘6 Said Mr. B., I do agree, 
But think of Honor’s courts! 
If we go off without a shot, 
There will be strange reports.’’—Hoop. 


Frank arrived late at the breakfast-room door next 
snorning—late, that is, in regard to time, not late in 
order of arrival. She had trusted to find every one at 
table, and the dénouement over; but she found on enter- 
ing that only the Rosenbaums and Mr. and Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke had come down. She took her place hastily, hop- 
ing to escape a critical revisal ; but Emily, whose notice 
of her was always ominous, looked curiously at her, and 
said : 

“ Are you not well, Miss Warrington? You are so 
extremely pale.” 

“T have an excessive headache,” said Frank; and 
then Mrs. ES looked at her loftily and said 
nothing. 

Presently Cecilia came in; and Mr. Thorndyke took 
advantage of a pair of shoulders that belonged to him, 
over which to lay about him pretty heavily on the mat- 
ter of late rising. 

“ Ana where are the children ?” said the mother. 

“Marcelle is just dressing them. She overslept, | 

1Se 
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think. She seems a little upset this morning from some 
cause.” 

Soon the children came straggling in, and, by and 
by, Cyril. Mr. Thorndyke ieked SpAe over the top 
of his paper at him, but said nothing. 

“‘T am not the last,” said that young gentleman, seat- 
ing himself beside Emily. ‘‘ My superior officer, | am 
glad to find, is tardy, too, as well as the illustrious’ Cap- 
tain Bell.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Thorndyke, “I am afraid if they do 
not come down soon they will have very little appetite 
for their early dinner.” 

‘Our train leaves at three, and you propose to dine 
us at two, I suppose,” said Cyril, with a grimace, as he 
drew the toast towards him. “I do not affect early 
dinners.” 

“ At half-past one, punctually,” said Mrs. Thorndyke. 

“Do you go on to Washington to-day?” said Mr. 
Rosenbaum, stiffly. 

“ Cela dépend,” returned Cyril, as if the diseussion of 
his plans annoyed him. “Soutter, I know, will. I may 
conclude to spend the night in New York if Bell does. 
And you, Mrs. Rosenbaum, you drive to Wheatley, I 
believe, and start for the city in the morning ? "7 

“That is our plan.” 

“What a scattering of the party!” said Cyril, with a 
shrug of the shoulders *¢ Ah, well, we shall all meet 
here again next Christmas with undecimated ranks 
What is a year after all?” 

Emily shivered involuntarily, and Mrs. sme 
said, half petulantly : 
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‘Don’t talk about next year. I shall never dare to 
lk. &k a day a-head while this horrid war continues.” 

‘Wel., that is the Scriptural way,” said Cyril, with 
an wneasy laugh. ‘ But where is Miss Stephanie? We 
are always dull without her.” 

“ Camilla,” said Mrs. Thorndyke, “run up to Miss 
Stephanie’s room, and ask her if she will not let Mar- 
celle do her packing. ‘Tell her we are all at break- 
fast.” 

Frank felt her hand shake as she passed Gyril’s cup 
to him. She almost dropped it as the door that Cammy 
opened admitted Major Soutter. 

“Good heavens, Miss Warrington!” said Mrs. Rosen- 
baum, feebly. “One would think you saw a ghost.” 

“ Well, Soutter,” cried Cyril; “you, who are always 
matinal, is this the example that you set your juniors? 
Under marching orders too. Where’s Bell?’ 

‘‘T have not seen him this morning,’ > returned Sout- 
ter, taking his place. 

“T beg your pardon for forgetting, sir,” said Thomas, 
the waiter, apologetically, approaching Mr. Rosen- 
baum’s chair, “here’s a note Mr. Bell gave me last 
night, and bade me hand you if you got down to break- 
fast before he did. It passed my mind completely, 
ed 

Rosenbaum took the note between his fingers with 
much indifference of manner, but with some curiosity 
as to what it might contain. 

“Pray read it,” said Cyril. “ We’re anxious to know 
when we may reasonably expect him down.” 

Mr. Rosenbaum broke the seal, ran his eye hurried} y 
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down the page, bit his lip, knit his brow sternly, and 
began silently to peruse it again. During this second 
reading, Cammy came in hastily with a very shocked 
and alarmed expression, holding a letter in her hand. 

‘She isn’t in her room,mamma. She is—gone away, 
I think. This note Marcelle found lying on the dress 
ing-tadle.” 

Mrs. Thorndyke put out her hand impatiently for it, 
looking bewildered and stupid, while Cyril gave a start 
and glanced anxiously down towards Rosenbaum 
There was a movement of surprise, and a few faint 
ejaculations, and then there was a silence of suspense, 
while Mrs. Thorndyke, looking every moment more 
bewildered and alarmed, went through the letter. Mr. 
Thorndyke laid down his paper and his eye-glass, and 
sat like a man carved out of granite, with his eyes upon 
his wife. | 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, after a few mo- 
ments, looking up helplessly, “ What does it all mean?” 

“We are waiting for you to tell us,” said her husband, 
in a voice that rang like steel. 

“ What does your letter say, my dear mother? Pray 
let us hear,” said Oyril, with impatience. 

“Well, listen,” said Mrs. Thorndyke, reading in an 
uncertain and hesitating voice: 


1? 


“TI do not know how to tell you, my kind hostess, of 
what I am about todo. I am very unhappy to leave 
you in this manner. I know you will be troubled by 
it, and will call it ungrateful and unwise. But you do 
not know what excuses I have for taking any plan tha? 
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saves me from going back to-morrow to my home. 
The only happy days I have ever passed, have been in 
the house Iam now leaving. I ask no pardon of my 
father, and send him no excuse. Of you only, whe 
have been kind to me, do I ask forgiveness, for making 
this use of your hospitality. 

“Tam very unhappy: there are few that care. But 
I know you have a kind heart, and will not be ungentle 
when you judge me. Dieu vous garde ! 


“ SrePHANIE CLERAMBEAU.” 


There was a moment of silence, broken by Mrs. Ro- 
senbaum’s querulous exclamation, ‘“* What a scandal! 
If it had happened in my house I should have gone dis- 
tracted. My dear friend, what will you do about it !” 

What to do about it was the serious question. Mrs. 
Thorndyke only shook her head miserably, and looked 
down towards her husband. 

“ Does your letter, Mr. Rosenbaum, throw any light 
upon the matter?” said that metallic-toned gentleman 
politely to his right-hand neighbor, tapping the table 
with his eye-glass. 

“Rather too much light, unfortunately,” returned 
Mr. Rosenbaum, with a smile of contempt, ‘I will read 
it to you if you will allow me.” 

There was a moment’s pause and then he said, “I 
must, however, with your permission, preface it with a 
few words of explanation.” 

Every eye at the table was on him, and laying the 
hand with the open letter in it on the table, and leaning 
forward on the other, he addressed himself to Mr. Thorn. 
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dyke, speaking in his usual cool voice, with an almost 
imperceptible tingle of contempt in it : 

‘The day after our arrival here, sir, a few words 
passed between this gentleman,” raising the letter, ‘and 
another of your guests, Mr. Soutter, which made it 
obligatory on the former to demand satisfaction from 
him. I was the bearer of a message to Mr. Soutter, 
with whom I agreed, however, to postpone all definite 
arrangements till the termination of our residence in 
your house. It was understood between Mr. Bell and 
myself, and I believe Mr. Soutter, that on the 6th of 
January, the subject should be revived, and the pre- 
liminaries settled for a meeting as soon after as was 
possible. JI had an interview with Mr. Soutter last 
evening, but, owing to the lateness of the hour was not 
able to communicate the result of it to Mr. Bell, intend- 
ing to see him at an early hour this morning. Mr. 
Soutter’s answer, however, and the letter which I have 
just received, relieve me from all responsibility in the 
matter, as well as from all reserve regarding it.” 

Mr. Thorndyke inclined his head, and Mr. Rosen- 
baum, lowering his eyes upon the open sheet, began to 
read : 


“My pear Srir,—I taxed your friendship rather 
heavily in imposing upon you the disagreeable office of 
second in my little affair with Major Soutter. I have 
ne doubt you will be very giad to be released, though 
[ am sure you will believe me when I say it is with 
great regret that I relinquish the fulfillment of my 
appointment with him. Fully aware of the delicacy of 
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» my position, I am yet unable to persuade myseif that 
I should be justified in peril.ing my life in such an 
encounter, and thereby sacrificing the happiness of one 
who has become dearer to me than my life. When I 
made the arrangement, it was different. Since then, 
new ties have bound me, new duties have devolved 
upon me; the happiness of another is committed to my 
hands, and I sacrifice my own impulses and the de- 
mands of honor, and yield to the claims of affection. 
I leave it to you to explain this to my adversary, and 
to convince him of the struggle that it has cost me to 
relinquish the revenge I had promised to myself. It 
will not, perhaps, surprise you, that guided by similar 
motives, I have just despatched my resignation to my 
commanding officer. I am resolved henceforth to live 
solely to watch over the happiness of one who has 
generously given up all for me. 

“T sincerely trust that no efforts to interfere with our 
plans may be made; they will be utterly thrown away, 
as, before this reaches you, our marriage will be con- 
summated, and we shall be on board a Liverpool packet. 
sailing at 9 o’clock. 

“ With sincere thanks to my entertainers, and to you, 
for your recent services, and many regrets for the man- 
ner in which I am compelled to terminate my visit, 

“T am obediently yours, 


‘ BARNWELL BELL.” 


A smothered ejaculation of contempt and anger burst 
from Cyril, and his father’s features expressed a sneer, 
while Soutter exclaimed in a low tone, “ unhappy gil,” 
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and pushed back his chair involuntarily from the 
table. 

“T ought to add,” said Mr. Rosenbaum with a glassy 
composure, “that Mr. Soutter’s answer would have 
saved Mr. Bell from the necessity of the hasty step 
which he has taken, as it was an unconditional refusal 
© fulfill the engagement upon any terms.” 

Cyril started involuntarily, and checked himself in an 
exclamation of chagrin, while the others looked awk- 
wardly astounded. 

“ But Stephanie! Who would have dreamed it possi- 
ble!” murmured Cecilia, pale and agitated. 

“Tt is the most astounding thing I ever heard,” said 
Emily, subdued and shocked. 

“But how to pacify the old man,” muttered Cyril. 
“ Tt’?s an awkward piece of business.” 

“It is a disgrace we never shall get over,” moaned 
Mrs. Thorndyke, bitterly aggrieved. “ Mr. Bell has not 
the feelings of a gentleman to outrage our hospitality in 
this manner. And that bold, deceitful girl! O what 
trouble she has brought upon us! Why did I ever 
think of sending for her !” 

Mr. Thorndyke broke his wife’s lamentations off short 
by a warning look, and touching the bell beside him 
sharply, summoned a couple of servants, one of whom 
he sent with a slip of paper te the telegraph office 
at ; the other he despatched instantly to the stable 
for horses. 

“ Which of you, gentlemen,” he said as he rose, “ wil: 
accompany me to Mr. Clérambeau’s for the purpose of 
breaking this unpleasant news to him ?” 
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There was no volunteer for a moment, Cyru ana Ro 
krenbaum evidently felt no vocation for the office, and 
Sontter said at last, rising, 

“‘ If I can be of any service to you, sir Ks 

“J shall take it as a favor, Major Soutter, if you will 
go with me,” returned Mr. Thorndyke, bowing. “Your 
part in this matter has done you the highest credit. I 
shall be glad of your assistance in the emergency of to-day. 
The horses will be at the door in ten minutes. We shall 
by fast driving, I trust, reach home in time for dinner. 
If not, let it be served without regard to our return.” 

The matter of meals never lost its importance in Mr. 
Thorndyke’s mind. He would have insisted upon the 
punctual serving of dinner for those he left behind, if 
he had been about to leave the fleshly tabernacle him- 
self for ever. It was one of the duties and decencies of 
life in the performance of which he never allowed him- 
self the smallest relaxation ; so in the midst of the many 
hurried preparations that this most unexpected catas 
trophe devolved upon him, he did not omit to give his 
orders for the wine to Thomas, and to send some direc- 
tions to the housekeeper about the game and soup. 

Upon his exit from the dining-room, the buzz of 
tongues broke forth, and Frank, sick with pity for the 
misguided girl about whom they were so mercilessly 
busy, rose and hurried to the door. 

Major Soutter followed her closely. 

“Will you let me speak with you a moment in the 
parlor?” he said, joining her in the hall. “ We shall 
probably return barely in time to reach the train; this 
will be my only chance.” 
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Frank followed him into the parlor, and closing the 
door, he said to her, as leaning against the pian, she 
waited silently for him to speak, 

“This miserable affair has taught me how little I 
know of woman’s character. I thought I knew Steph- 
anie Clérambeau. I did not think she could have done 
this thing; I did not think she could have entertained 
the thought, much less have carried it out unflinchingly. 
And it has given me a misgiving—a fear I hardly 
dare to name—-about you, who, perhaps, I understand 
as little. Frank, forgive me! We may never meet 
again. J cannot leave you without one more entreaty, 
though you have forbidden me to speak. If I loved 
you any less I might be angry at your scorn of me, and 
impatient at what seems your weakness. But I love 
you too deeply to feel that. I have no hope, and so I 
am not selfish. I don’t think to save you for myself; 
out your happiness is more to me than my own; your 
safety, your honor "4 

She put out her hands, with a frightened gesture, and 
then turned her face away. 

“Tf you should ever,” he went on, in an agitated 
voice—“ if you should ever be led to take such a step as 
this infatuated girl has taken, I should feel I had received 
a blow from which I never could recover. If I should 
know you to be placed as she is—the wife of -a man toc 
cowardly to face the world before he had secured her, 
the mark for the opprobrium of those who form his 
family, a tale of scandal for the diversion of society—I 
should endure more pain than even the discovery of your 
coldness gave me; not because it would place you for 
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ther from me than you are, but, Frank, because my love 
surrounds you always; because, through it I should 
receive the blow that would fall upon your happiness, 
your self-respect, your peace of life and conscience! 
Listen, Frank. If this man’s love is indispensable to you, 
consent to marry him, if he can marry you honorably 
and openly, with due warning to those who may oppose 
it; but spurn, as you would an insult, his persuasions 
to a secret marriage.” 

There was a movement without, and a sound of sleigh- 
bells at the door, and Mr. Thorndyke’s voice called, 
** Major Soutter.” 

“T must go,” he said, sadly, turning away, “ but re- 
member what I have said. I am older than you are; 
I see things clearer, and Iam only watching for your 
good. Only tell me what you desire to do, what plan 
you have at heart, and I wili do all in my power to 
further it. I will use my influence with Cyril, I will 
try to influence his family. I will make any effort, if 
you will but tell me what will make you happy.” 

“ Nothing will,” she said, in a hollow voice, with her 
eyes fastened on the ground. 

“‘T had hoped I need not leave you so,” he answered, 
turning away, and going out of the room without 
another word. 

Frank stood listening mechanically as he crossed the 
hall. She heard Cyril approach him and say, a little 
stiffly, 

‘‘T will send Gustave up to pack your valise an 
attend to things generally for you. J am sorry to have 
you go off on this troublesome business.” 
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It was evident that Cyril felt some awkwardness in 
meeting Soutter after the great shock he had received 
from Rosenbaum’s narration. He was half ashamed of 
himself for being ashamed of his friend; and yet some- 
times, when he reviewed the circumstances, he felt as if 
he ought to be more ashamed of him than he actually 
was. 

Frank waited till she heard their voices out on the 
piazza, and then'she hurried to her room and slid the 
bolt. It was a brilliant winter day; the snow was 
glitteringly bright, and the sunshine came in at every 
window, and lay in long streams of light along the som- 
bre carpet, and seemed to be staring out of countenance 
the stiff, unornamented room. 

She pulled down the shades and tried to shut it out ; 
and taking up a pile of Cuthbert’s exercises, written 
with a faithful perseverance every day since the holi- 
days began, set herself resolutely to correct them, and 
prepare for the routine which she must begin again 
to-morrow. How many months it seenied since the last 
time she had corrected poor Cub’s theme! 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
SAINT CECILIA. 


6 Oft in life’s stillest shade reclining, 
In desolation unrepining, 

"Meek souls there are, who little dream, 
Their daily strife an angel’s theme; 
Or that the rod they take so calm 


Shall prove in heaven a martyr’s palm.”’ 
Christian Year. 


Tue long, wretched morning was dragging itself on 
towards twelve o’clock, when there came a low knock at 
the door, and Frank, opening it, admitted Sainty. 

“‘ Let me stay here a little while,” she said, in a tired 
voice. “There is no other place I can be quiet; for 
Emily is in my room, and I am afraid I cannot bear it 
just this moment.” 

“Cecilia, what is it?’ exclaimed Frank, abruptly, 
taking her hand, and looking intently at her, struck by 
the pallor of her face, and the inexplicable change that 
had come upon her even since the morning. 

“Tt is—what do you mean?” she said, faintly, trymg 
to turn away. “lIamso tired. Let me sit down.” 

At this moment there came the tramp of a horse, led 
upon the pavement below; then a pause, long enough 
for some one to mount, and then the heavy strike of hig 
hoofs upon the hard avenue, quickening rapidly as he 
. left the house behind. Cecilia uttered a low, smothered 
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ery, and started half way to the window, then stopped, 
and holding her hand tight upon her breast, turned her 
head away. but listened, with quivering features, as if 
each fall of the departing horse’s heots struck sharply 
on her heart. Frank glanced at her in alarm, and pull 
ing the curtain back, looked out. 

“Tt is Julian Rosenbaum going away,” she said, 
watching him as he disappeared. ‘ Has he said good- 
bye to you?” 

“ Yes,” answered Cecilia, with an attempt at firm- 
ness. Then suddenly giving way, and throwing her 
- self into her companion’s arms, she sobbed, “ Forever | 
Frank !” 

“ What have you done? What does this mean?” 
said Frank, leading her to a seat. “I know you love 
him. You cannot understand yourself; .you have made 
some dreadful error. You surely will see him again ?” 

“‘T’ve seen him for the last time to-day,” she sobbed, 
her head hidden on her companion’s shoulder. 

“Why is it? I cannot understand. You have not 
deveived him as to what you feel for him ?”’ 

“No, no; he knows it all.” 

“¢ And you, loving him so, knowing that he loves yon, 
are sending him away forever! Good Heavens! Sainty, 
jo you know what you are doing? Isn’t there trouble 
enough in the world without this? Think again; it is 
not too late to call him back.” 

“JT have thought,” murmured Cecilia, “till I have 
almost lost my reason. Oh, Frank!” she added, lifting 
her head, “if you only knew what I had gone through 
this dreadful week! With no one to go to—without . 
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anybody to help me, and with all his prayers and en- 
treaties pleading for him, and my own miserable, weak 
heart on his side too! And I have been such a cow- 
ard; I have tried so hard to shut my eyes to truth, to 
believe things as I wanted them to be, that I can hardly 
understand God’s patience with me in giving me 
strength to get through it so at last. Oh, how I have 
tried to persuade myself it was a sin to make him suffer 
so, to send him into the world disappointed and un- 
happy, when perhaps I could have led him right, and | 
brought him, through his love to me, to the love that 
now he cannot understand! Frank, it was so hard to - 
give him up! He is so noble, he is so nearly right, and 
ne loves meso! You don’t know what it was to have 
to answer him when he argued, to resist him when he 
pleaded! But I was frightened when I found how 
aaturally I fell into believing what he told me to be- 
lieve, and being led by him in everything. I saw hew 
foolish the hope was that I could lead him into what he 
has resisted all his life. It would be killing my faith 
and kindling none in him. It would be sinning for him, 
and not saving him. 

“Now, since I have given him up, [ can pray for 
him; if I had clung to him, I could not have prayed 
against him long! He would have been my god, and 
I need not have prayed at all. I can hardly believe it 
is all over; it has been such a long struggle. It will be 
30 blessed to rest! Oh, if I had nothing more to do in 
the world, and might die now!” 

She sank down upon the bed with a wearied look, 
while her eyes grew dull, as the unnatural excitement 
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in them faded out; and Frank, with a vague fear for 
some immediate ill consequence from the dreadful ordeal 
which she had just passed through, forbore to answer 
her by word or look, or to prolong the burst of feeling 
that had at once relieved her and exhausted all her 
powers. 

“Lie still a Sainty, where you are; que wili 
do you good.” 

“Yes, that’s all I want,” she said with a faint smile, 
closing Hen eyes. 

Frank turned away, unable to watch without emo- 
tion the patient misery of her friend. She went noise- 
lessly across the room, darkened the windows afresh, 
and stood motionless beside the last curtain, with her 
hand upon it as she dropped it; she could not go back 
to her work again; this new revelation had taken all 
her stubborn fortitude away. This strength made per- 
fect in weakness she saw as in strange contrast with her 
own thwarted resolution and self-reliance. This girl, so 
young and timid, dependent by nature, undeveloped by 
education, had just gone through a trial compared with 
which the terrors of the stake and fagot faded. The 
records of self-sacrifice could show nothing more entire 
than this: more than all could not be given up; more 
than living death could not be suffered. There was the 
help of no ecstasy, no enthusiasm in her trial; it was a 
victory, but not a triumph; she was “martyr by the 
pang but not the palm” as yet. She was contented te 
do right, she did not look for any crown; in her hu- 
mility she only asked for help to do the will of God, 
she only hoped to be kept close to Him. Ah! such a 
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faith as hers all the powers of hell could not overthrow, 
all the reasoning of man could not invade to injure; it 
was in Heaven’s own keeping. She did not guess how 
great her conquest was, how pure and shining she had 
kept her faith; she was too simple and too humble to 
spoil it by the constant solicitude and supervision with 
which too many count over jealously and daily their 
chances of escaping punishment and of obtaining prefer- 
ment in the eternal kingdom. 

Since this trial had commenced, and the poor child 
had begun to see what was required of her, she had 
passed through almost every phase of mental conflict, 
and without, as she had said, one soul to help her by 
counsel or by pity. She had had all the arguments of 
an intellectual superior to overcome, all the pleadings of 
one who loved her ardently to steel herself against. She 
had to give its proper weight to what she knew would 
be the wishes of her parents, and to decide between 
affectionate submission to them and the authority that 
has said, “ He that loveth tather and mother more than 
re is not worthy of me.” She had to resist the admi- 
ration that her lover’s nobleness of nature roused in her, 
the confidence inspired by it; the hope that it would be 
accepted in place of that which by nature we cannot 
have, * the holiness without which no man can see the 
Lorp.” And then, hardest of all, she had to discredit 
the clamoring of her heart of the danger to him of her 
coldness, the fresh perils to him in the world after such 
a bitter disappointment; she had no right to sacrifice 
his happiness, whatever right she might have to destroy 
her own. 

19 
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But, 109k well before you enter this unequal yoke, 
said conscience. Satan sometimes weaves our snares for 
us out of our truest and most pure affections. Are you 
sure you have strength to resist the daily influence 
through all your life of what has already tried your 
faith? Can you take ice into your bosom and not be 
chilled by it? Consider, that he has resisted, all his life, 
the pleadings of God’s grace; weigh then the chances 
of his listening to you. Remember, before you give 
him the right to guide and govern you, what principles 
govern him, and who he acknowledges as master. 
Think well before you enter it, what spirit will reign 
in the home you share with him; will religion sanctify 
it? will the wisdom of God or man direct it? And 
yet again: 

Can you be satisfied to sibca in death, as well as life, 
the portion of this unbelieving man to whom you give 
yourself ? 

Julian Rosenbaum had not feared ill success; he had 
never dreamed till that last interview that she could 
resist him. He relied so much upon her love for him, 
upon the womanliness and weakness of her reasoning, 
that he did not suffer himself at first to doubt that she 
would yield. It began to dawn upon him though, even 
before that last struggle, that she had some sioner he 
knew not of; that she could resist herself as all as 
him. The aah was almost killing her, he could see ; 
she drooped and faded before his eyes. ‘The spirit that 
sustained her he could not reach; the strength that kept 
her up was something that he did not understand, upon 
which he could make no assault. He had imagined 
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that he knew her many-minded sex as well as man 
could know it; he had amused himself lightly all his 
life in playing upon it, in touching the varied notes and 
listening with the keen ear of a connoisseur for the 
trembling vibration. But this sweet breath of music 
that he had now called forth, filled the-air around him 
for a moment, and then floated away from him towards 
heaven, and all ‘his skill and tenderness could net 
awake another strain as sweet. Bafiled and desperate, 
in that last interview he had thrown into his pleading 
an almost overwhelming force of passion and of tender- 
ness; he had reproached, pled, threatened, promised ; 
the same low answer, the same frightened, wretched, 
but unaltered look about her eyes. 

He had appealed to every feeling that he knew was 
strong in her, her tenderness for her family, their trou- 
ble and displeasure at this marring of her future ; he had 
striven to show her the advantages to them of this 
connection, the position she would occupy as his wife; 
the fortune placed at her disposal, the good that she 
might do with it. 

And then he had touched upon her affection for her 
brother, and had hinted darkly of danger and trouble 
to him, which her consent alone could save him from. 
This had startled and moved her, but not in the wav 
that he had hoped. What threatened Cyril? Would 
he not tell her? Had he done wrong? How was he in 
danger? She would die for him, but— The fair head 
drooped again; she could not sin for him. 

“Sin for him!” exclaimed Rosenbaum passionately. 
“ What creed can make such a marriage as this a sin { 
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A marriage of true souls, a marriage that love and 
honor and authority all sanction? Cecilia, dare you 
defy them ail! Dare you break such bonds as these) 
Dare you say that from this moment all is ended be 
tween you and me?” 

Half an hour later, Cecilia, sleeping on Frank’s bed 
the sleep of utter exhaustion and oblivion, and Julian, 
miles away from Ringmer, galloping madly in the eye 
of the strong, cold wind, showed she had dared to do it. 
and all was over between him and her. 

Frank stood and looked down upon the sleeping girl 
with reverence, and with most bitter self-reproach. Oh, 
the gulf between them! What, indeed, had pride pro- 
fited her! What good had strength, with her vaunting, 
brought her! Ah, how much better to be lying there, 
bleeding silently to death with the faithful wound of 
martyrdom, than living and hiding always in her heart 
. this poisoned, rankling arrow ! 

Cecilia had lain down across the bed, without a pil- 
low, and with her face turned downward, her hands 
lying unclasped, but near each other, her whole attitude 
expressing a lassitude and lifelessness that a living figure 
rarely conveys, even in repose. It suggested, uncon- — 
sciously, the beautiful marble in her church at Rome, 
of the sweet St. Cecilia, whose name this one had 
always playfully been made to bear; true martyr now 
indeed, true saint, in the eternal record of the Book 
of Life, . 
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CA run Ro XLT. 


QUI PERD, PECHE. 


‘¢ A ship aground is a beacon at sea.”? 


Tue dining-room at Ringmer was perhaps the finest 
apartment in the house. Its walls were lined with 
costly paintings, and its four great windows opened 
upon pictures grander still without; the lawn, the river, 
and the mountains, all frosted with the glittering touch 
of winter, and with a brilliant sky above. There was 
no glare, for the shade of the piazza and the heavy cur- 
tains softened the sunlight from without, but there was 
a look of cheerfulness and richness about the room, with 
its dark furniture, its glittering array of glass and silver, 
the fine colors of the fruits, the wines, the ornamented 
viands of the table. 

Every place, too, was filled. The three blank spaces 
left by Beli, and Stephanie, and Rosenbaum, had been 
bridged over, and Mr. Thorndyke and Major Soutter 
had returned exactly in time to take their places with 
the others. Cecilia had come down, looking white and 
lifeless; and Frank, who was her vis-a-vis, watched her 
furtively, with a feeling of constant apprehension. There 
was a good deal of talking, and a pretty steady inter 
change of question and answer among the different 
people, but the effort not to let silence get a foothold at 
the board was too evident to make it very cheerful. 
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“ How odd to be dining by daylight!” said Emily. 

“Yes,” said Cyril. And then a pause threatened, 
and he bearded it fiercely, and began to talk about the 
comparative advantages of late and early dining hours, 
the hours abroad, army hours, country hours, city hours. 
When that subject could yield no more, and another 
blank occurred, somebody hazarded the remark that 
Cecilia looked pale, which fell dead, as every one, except 
her father and mother, had begun to suspect what was the 
cause. Major Soutter turned very quickly, and began 
to ask his host. something about the game before him, 
and that served for another long parry of the enemy’s 
approach; and then Emily talked of the sleighing, and 
Mrs. Rosenbaum talked about the jelly, and Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke was started on the discipline of children; and so 
the foe was kept successfully at bay till dessert was 
brought upon the table; then Mr. Thorndyke, who had 
been more than usually grim and stony, looked down at 
his wife, and said : | | 

“Where is Mr. Rosenbaun? I had not noticed he 
was absent till this moment.” 

Cyril, who had just before dinner learned the truth, 
in alarm lest his mother should dilate unnecessarily upon 
his unexpected departure, and overtax poor Cecilia and 
bring on a scene, took it upon himself to answer and 
give the rather indefinite excuse that Rosenbaum had 
left for him. And then, with haste and imprudence, he 
asked, anxious only to suppress the dangerous topic: 

“What was the result of your interview with old 
Clérambeau, sir? I have not had an opportunity of 
asking you.” 
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Mr. Thorndyke’s face grew dark. “ About the result 
that I anticipated,” he said, as if the machinery of speech 
within was made of steel, and the springs had been set 
in motion by a sharp and angry touch. ‘ He has cast 
her off completely, and swears he will not only disin- 
herit her, but will never rest until he has been revenged 
upon the man who has eloped with her.” | 

“He is an old tyrant,” said Cyril, hotly. “ He did 
not deserve any better of his daughter, ‘and I only hope 
his ill wishes will all come home to roost.” 

*¢ You speak hastily, sir,” said his father, with a scowl- 
ing look. ‘ He is justified in all but troubling himself 
to punish her. He should cast her off, and then forget 
that she had ever had existence.” 

“What!” cried Cyril; “ because she dared to please 
- herself, and marry without asking his consent ?” 

‘Yes; just precisely because she dared do that.” 

“Then women are in an abject condition indeed. I 
do not see we need boast of our progress much. [ hold 
she had a right to marry whom she pleased; but I ac- 
knowledge she did it foolishly and rashly, and I blame 
Bell for his part in the matter more than I blame her. 
It was an unfortunate business altogether; but as to its 
being anything more, I cannot see it in that light. With 
all his faults, he is affectionate and kind, and he will 
make her a thousand times better husband than the old 
Frenchman her father had picked out for her.” 

“That is nothing to the purpose,” returned Mr, Thorn 
dyke, shortly. 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Thorndyke. “If she were 
my daughter, she should never enter my house again 
Inever could forgive the want of confidence.” 
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“ Remember that, my sisters!” cried Cyril, with an 
uneasy laugh, te Cammy and Cecilia, who sat below 
him. 

‘Well. and why not the brother too?” said Cammy, 
pertly. 

‘Son or daughter,” said Mr. Thorndyke, sternly. “1 
make no difference between the duty they owe me, and 
the authority I hold over them.” 

“A truly patriarchal system,” said Cyril, rashly, with 
ab impatient langh. 

“A system that suits my purposes,” returned the 
father, with a growing irritation in his voice, “and te 
which I shall adhere.” 

“Jt is well that we should understand it,” said Cyril, 
below his breath. 

“Tt is well you should,” answered Mr. Thorndyke, 
catching the words distinctly ; ‘“ and I repeat ” 

“ Well, sir,” said the younger, doggedly, raising his 
head, and meeting his father’s eye defiantly. 

There was a storm brewing. Frank watched its ris 
ing, white with terror. 

“T repeat, that son or daughter of mine, daring t 
marry without my consent, hall reap to ne fall the 
consequences of the act.” 

“ And those consequences?” interrogated Cyril, in a 
voice trembling with smothered anger. 

“ Disinheritance, sir, and as complete a separation 
from the rights and privileges of my family as if they 
had never been members of it.” 

*¢ And this I am to understand is your unalterable re 
solution ?” 

“You are to understand so,” answered the father, 
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raising his voice, and speaking in a most vindictive 
manner. ‘‘ No son of mine need be in doubt as to the 
course [ shall pursue, if he dares to set himself above 
my commands, and act in defiance of my authority.” 

** A son of yours has dared to do it,” exclaimed Cyril, 
in a tone of passion, starting to his feet and pushing 
back his chair. 

There was an instant of utter silence, as Cyril, mak- 
ig a hurried step forward, laid his hand on Frank’s 
shoulder, and, with the other, threw down upon the 
table a folded paper. 

“ Your name on that certificate, sir,” he said, in a 
voice haughty and defiant, while it shook with anger, 
“could add nothing to its weight. The law recognizes it, 
the world recognizes it, and I demand that you recog. 
nize it too!” 

Frank could not lift her eyes nor see the faces that 
surrounded her. She sat, white and giddy, feeling only 
the hand upon her shoulder, with its strongly-throbbing 
pulse, and its vehement, unconscious grasp of iron; and 
hearing nothing but the menacing and defiant ring of 
voices, whose words she could not comprehend. Sud- 
denly she felt the grasp relax, as, saying something in a 
tone of thunder, the father rose and left the room, mo- 
tioning his son to follow him. 

She heard a feeble cry, and knew that Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke swooned. ‘There was a stir and movement about 
her, and, struggling to rise and to escape, she saw 
Oecilia press her hand upon her heart as she ap 
proached her mother; she saw the shocked and fright- 


ened group of children; and she saw Emily sitting 
19* 
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motionless in her place with blanched and rigid fea 
tures. 

She hurried from the door and gained her own room, 
hardly knowing what she did. 

She was sitting alone, stunned and bewildered, her 
face buried in her hands, when the door suddenly 
opened, and Cyril entered. 

‘There is not a moment to be lost,” he said, in an 
agitated voice, which, despite his self-control, showed 
the storm he had just been through. ‘Can you be 
ready in half an hour? The carriage will be at the 
door.” 

“ Ah, what have you done?” she murmured, turning 
away her head. 

“Freed myself from tyranny and gained you, my 
darling,” he answered, with an embrace. “TI only think 
of that.” 

She felt as if she were in a dream, when, half an hour 
later, a man came up, and, dragging her trunk from the 
corner, where it had always stood since she came to 
Ringmer, shouldered it and went down stairs. She 
tied her bonnet on and followed Cyril out without a look 
behind. There was no one on the stairs; not a soul in 
sight as they descended to the hall. Only Cub, as they 
reached the door, came out timidly from the library, 
and, with a clumsy motion of affection, put out his hand 
and said, ‘ Good-bye.” 

Frank kissed him hurriedly; and Cyril, clasping his 
hand, said, “ God bless you, Cub!” while the tears 
rashed for a moment to his eyes. 

That was all. There was no other word of parting or 
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of benediction spoken as the darling son and brother, 
defiant and impenitent, crossed for the last time the 
threshold of his home. 
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CHAPTER xX DE 


THE LONG, LONG WEARY DAY. 


‘¢ And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 
Wi’ their gowd kaims in their hair, 
A waiting for their ain dear loves— 
For them they’ll see na mair !”’ 
Sir Patrick Spens. 


Ir was a foggy, dull January morning ; the hands of 
the little speechless clock upon the mantel-piece, clasp- 
ing each other, pointed silently to twelve, and Frank, 
sinking back into a soft satin-covered chair, looked up 
at it, and wondered why they lingered so long upon 
that hour. No clock, since the old days at Titherly, 
when she watched the wooden school-room time-piece 
impatiently from nine to four, had ever seemed so 
dawdling and monotonous. 

She had been already that morning two hours alone ; 
Cyril had left her after breakfast, to write some letters, 
as he said, and at eleven he had left her again, not to 
return, perhaps, tilldinner. The day presented a dreary 
prospect to the young stranger, alone in the great hotel. 
There was a pile of new books upon the table, three or 
four morning papers, and several periodicals with their 
leaves uncut, but though she held one in her hand, her 
eye hardly rested on it, wandering from the soft blaze © 
of the fire in the grate to the grey foggy glimpses of the 
street, seen from all the tall, heavily-curtained windows, 
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- The room had the unmistakable leok of a hotel, not 
withstanding the costliness of the furniture ; it was only 
a place to stay in for convenience, and it had a home- 
sick, unoccupied, ennuyé expression, that nothing could 
overcome. There were beautiful flowers upon the 
piano, and a superb basket of fruit upon the buffet, but 
the piano was hollow-voiced and out of tune, and the 
buffet was bare of everything but a plated ice-pitcher 
and two or three tall glasses. The vases on the mantel- 
piece were so huge and stiff, they overshadowed every- 
thing beside them, and the little clock was too cowed 
to utter an articulate sound. There was a heavy cease- 
less hum from the street outside, and a droning sort of 
racket from.the more distant busy quarter of the house 
within; but nothing tangible, nothing definite enough 
to awaken any interest, nothing that was not wearisome 
and dull. 

It was not yet three days since they came away from 
Ringmer, and it seemed so long! Three days: what a 
small part of the twenty, thirty, forty years she might 
have to live without any stronger interest, without any 
better food for thought and recollection. She felt the 
burden of her ingratitude to be so great that she wearied 
herself in trying to lighten it, and to repay the tender 
devotion of her husband with the best substitute for 
affection that she could command. She was thoughtful, 
watchful, gentle, tried to look happy when he sought to 
please her, and to divert him when any cloud, passing 
over his new happiness, reminded him what had been its 
cost. He had given up everything for her, she could not 
forget; he had broken the dearest ties, renounced the 
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fairest future ; sne had nothing to repay him with but a 
barren loyalty, a cold sense of duty, that in time would 
make the duty of a cruel weight. She had nothing 
else to pay, but he should have that, her life, her whole 
devotion while she lived; she would serve him faith- 
fully ; she would strive to help him to bear the change 
of fortune, which now he did not realise; she would 
have borne it ali for him. If it had been necessary for 
her to have worked for him, she would gladly have 
thrown herself into any toil, no matter how wearying 
and irksome, but she had not that relief. She had to 
be his idol, while she knew she had ruined him and 
been the worst influence of his life. She had to meet 
him with a pleasant smile, and try to brighten the 
inhospitable hotel for him, for had she not cut him off 
from every other home! Lest he should miss the care 
and tenderness that had encircled all his life, she had tc 
watch him and anticipate his wishes, and she longed to 
be his servant rather than his mistress. It was torture 
to be so loved, so honored, and .to be living such 
deceit. 

And then, she had a vague fear too, that she had 
blighted his ambition, had ruined his career, that as he 
felt now he would never return to his duties in the 
army. She knew his leave had expired, and she had 
urged him to tell her why he loitered in New York. 
Had he obtained an extension of it, did he mean to 
risk his standing by outstaying it, what were his plans, 
when would he return to Washington—were questicns 
to which she could get no replies more satisfying than 
earesses and evasions. Why should she want him te . 
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decide upon anything? Was she not happy? People 
did not have plans in honeymoons; that was one of the 
exemptions. 

The day, with its long imposition of silence and inac: 
tion was passing slowly on; three hours yet to dinner, 
and hardly the chance of a human face till then. Cyril 
had seemed distressed at leaving her so long alone. He 
had begged her to drive to the Park, to do some shop- 
ping, to amuse herself in some way out of the house after 
he was gone; he should be miserable to think she was 
sitting there alone till night ; and at the last moment he 
had come back to bring her a new book, though the 
table was already strewn with them, and to beg her to 
let him order a carriage for her after lunch. His man- 
ner at parting was, if possible, tenderer than ever, and 
he came back a second time to say good-bye and to 
laugh at his reluctance to be an hour away from her. 

Now that it was after four o’clock, Frank began to 
regret that she had not gone to drive; she was getting 
s0 nervous and restless from the long silence and isola- 
tion, that she would have braved the fog and rain 
. rather than have spent another hour alone, if it had not 
been so late. She walked up and down the long apart- 
ment, and tried in vain to tire herself and forget her 
nervousness, and then she drew a chair into one of the 
windows, and sat down, resolved to interest herself in 
what was passing in the street. The room was on the 
first floor of the hotel, directly above the ground floor 
entrance, on each side of which were shops, now begin- 
uing to be lighted, and in and out of which people were 
hurrying, sometimes with umbrellas and sometimes 
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without them. The twilight was premature and the 
foe was thick, but the rain had nearly ceased and the 
air was unnaturally warm and close. ‘The up-town 
omnibuses were hurrying on, full and inattentive, the 
down-town ones were lagging and looking out for pas- 
sengers. The cars were racketting along, overflowing 
with damp umbrellas and waterproofs; the horses were 
steaming, the bells continually tinkling, now to let out 
a brisk, high-stepping gentleman, and now to take in a 
washerwoman, with her big basket and broken-backed 
umbrella. There were newsboys crying extras along 
the pavement, whom nobody attended to, and foot pas- 
sengers jostling each other without ceremony, and car- 
riages carrying people out to dinner, and express wag- 
gous thundering up with luggage. 

Frank found it hard to be interested after the first 
glance, there was such a monotony in the sights and 
sounds; but she dreaded to turn away and withdraw 
into the grey room, with its lofty ceiling and empty 
look. 

Presently a carriage approached, and drew up before 
the shop, immediately below the window. ‘There were 
trunks upon the rack. A gentleman got out and went 
into the shop. There was something inexplicably fami- 
liar in his air and figure; if it had not been for the 
absence of beard and the greater fairness of his com- 
plexion, she should not have had a doubt that the 
ci-devant Captain Donelson was again before her. Her 
eye was particularly quick, and her memory unfailing, 
and she was able to penetrate a disguise that would 
wave bafiled many clever people. 
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She leaned forward, and watched breathlessly for his 
re-appearance, almost certain, the more she pondered, 
that her fears were founded. Several minutes elapsed, 
and he did not re-appear; she knew he had gone into 
the shop, but, doubtless, there was an entrance through 
that into the hotel. No doubt he was even then in the 
office, and would see their names upon the book. 

At that moment, a girl leaned forward from the 
carriage window and looked out, half anxiously, half 
curiously. The light from the newly-lit street lamp fell 
full upon her face. Frank uttered an involuntary cry. 
of consternation as she recognised the pretty girlish 
features. 

It was her cousin Fanny. 

She pushed up the window and involuntarily called 
her name. But the roar of the street drowned the 
warning, and, without raising her eyes again, the girl 
sank back into the carriage. Good heavens! what was 
she made of to watch her cousin unwarned thus led off 
to ruin ; she must save her, she must speak. But—what 
would be Fanny’s safety would be her ruin; she might 
rescue her cousin, but it would be by the sacrifice of 
Cyril’s happiness, of the little that remained to her of 
peace. It was too great a cost; she sank down beside 
the open window, and leaned her face upon the case- 
ment. Once more she looked up: the carriage had not 
moved, the girl in the carriage did not look out again. 
A moment after her companion emerged from the shop 
and crossed the pavement. 

There was a momentary lull in the noises of the 
itreet ; Frank leaning forward and uistening breathlessly, 
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heard him say to the driver on the box, as he tossed a 
package into the carriage, and laid his hand upon the 
door, 

“To the pier, foot of street.” 

“‘ Havre packet line ?” asked the driver, gathering up 
the reins. | 

“Yes,” said the other, stepping into the carriage and 
pulling the door shut after him, which closed with a 
sharp snap, as he sank back beside his young companion 

Frank felt her heart grow cold and sick as she 
watched with straining eyes the carriage roll away 
through the dull mist, until it was swallowed up in the 
noisy, hurrying, heedless tide beyond. 

Lost! Lost! Poor Fanny! This was the end of her 
intriguing, her ambitious dreams; how Frank’s heart — 
smote her for the envy and vexation she had once 
striven to inspire in her! How dead all those paltry 
feelings were; their childish strifes, their girlish jea- 
lousies were bitter recollections now. She had been so 
unkind, so willful, so overbearing; she had never once 
tried to influence Fanny rightly, to elevate and improve 
her; she had only, always, been trying to keep above 
her, and to defend herself. Her whole life at Titherly 
eame back upon her with a vivid clearness; she felt as 
if she had this, too, to answer for, and for awhile she 
was overwhelmed with a strong tide of self-reproach. 

She lost sight of herself and her own personal dangex 
till recalled to the present by the thought that her hus- 
band might now return at any moment. Rising, she 
hastily closed the window, ran into the dressing-room 
t» smooth her hair and adjust her dress, and then, with 
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a sudden impulse of alarm, she rang the bell and ordered 
the servant to go to the office and see if there were any 
cards or letters in their box. 

He returned presently with a letter; the clerk said it 
had just been left for Mr. Thorndyke by a gentleman. 
She stooped down and read the direction by the blaze. 
It was as she imagined, the writing was the same she 
had had thrust upon her recognition twice before. She 
put the letter in her pocket and sat down. A servant 
came to lay the cloth for dinner, and she waited quietly 
tili he had arranged the table and lit the gas, and then 
sent him away, saying she would ring when she was 
ready for the meal. The light was so glaring, shining 
through the figured glass globes, that she turned all the 
upper burners out, and put a paper shade upon the 
lower one, stirring up the fire and making it break out 
into a pleasant blaze, drawing an easy chair beside it, 
putting a vase of flowers on the table, and trying as 
faithfully as ever young wife tried, to make a cheery 
welcome for her returning lord. | 

And then she sat down silently, with her hand upon 
the letter in her pocket, and waited for him. 

How did she propose to welcome him ? 

With a flagrant breach of duty, the first step in a 
eourse of treachery which must go on indefinitely. If 
she withheld that letter from him, how could she meet 
him with a smile, bear unblushingly his fond caresses ¢ 

Up to this point, the deceit she had to reproach her- 
self with had been tacit, almost involuntary ; she had 
been hurried into everything she did by his impatience: 
she was not all to blame. But this—it was too gross, 
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too palpable, it had given her a shock from which she 
could not recover; it showed her to what she must 
descend if she would keep up with him this false 
attitude. What! Live forever divorced from self 
respect? Always in fear, always the slave of chance # 
Live too, feeling that she had selfishly saved herself at 
the expense of her deluded cousin? The ruin forever 
of Fanny’s innocence and honor would lay with her, if 
she withheld this night the secret of this man’s dealn gs 
from Cyril; for she could not believe it was too late to 
save her. 

It was a long and dreadful struggle through which 
she went, as she sat silently with her eyes on the tire, 
feeling that she held in her hand the release she had so 
long sighed to hold; she knew but teo well what the 
envelope contained—her own lost letter to Soutter, and 
the full explanation the revengeful wretch had promised 
her should come. But she knew it would be the last, 
he was escaping now to the shelter of a foreign shere, 
it would be years, perhaps, before he would return, his 
thirst for revenge might then be slaked. Yes! This 
was a long reprieve. If she once saw that letter eur 
ling in the flames, she might breathe free again. 

And truth? and honor? and Fanny ? 

“No, Cyril shall know all to-night,” she murmured, 
rising hurriedly and walking up and down the room. 
“Tf it costs me all that is lett to me on earth, I am 
resolved.” 

Another hour passed slowly on; the silent clock ind1- 
cated seven ; a vague, uneasy fear possessed her. What 
could have hindered him go long? She gazed out inte 
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the dismal, fi gey street, and back into the lofty, lonely 
room, and shivered when she found how insupportable 
it was to be alone, how important to her already 
Cyril’s care and presence had become; and she was, 
perhaps, about to sacrifice both, that very night, for- 
ever. 

At that moment, she heard a step approaching down 
the corridor; her heart gave a sudden throb, and she 
thrust the letter out of sight. Then, with a strong 
effort, she controlled herself and exclaimed alond, 

“T swear it—I swear it to myself.” 

And throwing the letter down upon his plate, turned 
abruptly towards the door to meet him. 

After all, it was not his step; there came a knock—a 
servant entered with a card. She took it and glanced 
down at it. 

“ Mr. Louis Soutter.” 

“Shall I bring him in, madam?” said the servant. 

“ Wait a moment,” she said confusedly, putting her 
hand up to her forehead. She had prepared herself for 
one conflict ; behold, another thrust upon her, all un- 
ready. She had thought Soutter hundreds of miles 
away, an impossible temptation for a long while to 
come; she had even fancied they might never meet 
again at all. What had brought him on from camp? 
He had come, no doubt, for Cyril; he had feared for 
his friend’s honor, and hoped to induce him to return to 
duty before his delinquency was noticed. She must 
forget everything but that he was her husband’s friend, 
her husband’s guest, and must appear to make him 
welcome. 
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“ He asked for Mr. Thorndyke, I suppose?” she said, 
trying to collect herself. 

‘No, madam, for Mrs. Thorndyke,” said the negro, 
bowing. | 

“Tt must be a mistake—but no matter—ask him te 
come in,” she said, and in a moment’s time the negro 
bowed him in and closed the door upon him. 

“Tt is a great surprise,” she said, giving him, her 
hand and speaking with self-possession. ‘“ I supposed 
you were in Washington.” 

“T arrived in town two hours ago,” he said, in a voice 
less calm, as his eye turned quickly and rested for a 
moment on the waiting table and the cheerful fire. 

“ You have not seen Cyril, I suppose?’ she said. “TI 
do not know what has detained him. Dinner has been 
waiting an hour for him.” 

“T did not come expecting to see him,” said Soutter, 
in a tone so serious, Frank gave him an anxious and in- 
quiring look. 

“You have heard from him since you have been 
back in Washington ?” she said, with a forced composure. 

“Yes; I had a telegram from him last night.” 

“A telegram! Well?” she questioned in a stifled 
voice. : | 
“ Telling me, if I did not hear from him again to-day, 
I must come on this evening. But I did not wait; IJ 
took the first train, and only reached here at five.” 

“Why did he want you?’ said Frank, almost in a 
whisper. 

“To explain something to you, if it should be neces 
sary. I hoped it would not be; but” 
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There was an instant’s pause; she tried to speak, but 
the words seemed to choke her, and she made him a 
signal to go on. 

“T came too late; I— Can you bear bad news, 
Frank?” he said, in a voice agitated beyond conceal- 
ment. ‘I believe it cannot be softened. Cyril will 
~not come home. He met Rosenbaum at twelve to-day 
—and fell.” 

There was a moment’s silence; Frank’s lips moved, 
but no sound came from them. a slight shudder ‘crept 
through her. and she fell senseless at her companion’a 
feet. 
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CHAPRTE Rexel: 


A LETTER 


*¢ He is a friend, who, treated as a foe, 
Now even more friendly than before doth show 
Who to his brother still remains a shield, 
Although a sword for him his brother wield ; 
Wno of the very stones against him east. 
Builds Friendship’s altar higher and more .dst."’ 
TRENCH. 


“Masor Sovurrer bade me give this to you,” said 
Frank’s attendant, handing her a letter. “ He went 
away this morning before five.” 

“He has gone?” she said, starting and turning to- 
wards the girl, who reiterated her statement, and 
receiving no further orders, left the room. 

Frank sank back, bewildered and unnerved. This 
was, indeed, to be completely isolated; there was not a 
human being to whom she could turn for counsel or for 
comfort. 

During these last fearful days, she had not raised her 
head from the pillow, had not given the future a single 
thought; she had known only that she was safe, that 
the dreadful burden of care, entailed by death and 
shame, had come upon one who had borne it generously. 
She had not seen him since she heard the fatal tidings 
from his mouth, but she had known he was near. tak 
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ing all care away from her, protecting her from every 
pain that he could shield her from, directing and arrang: 
ing everything to spare her most. She had not troubled 
herself to think what she should do when he was gone, 
she had not relt it possible that he could go; he would 
not leave her till she was strong enough to be alone; 
and so the tidings that the maid brought to her shocked 
and bewildered her as much as if she had just found 
herself in the sad and desolate position into which that 
week’s tragedy had thrown her. 

She had not strength to open the letter; she sat 
dumb and overwhelmed, holding it in her hand and 
looking vacantly at the familiar writing. Alone! with 
all the teasing care of arranging the routine of every 
day, with all the heavy weight of deciding upon her 
future. It was more than her bewildered brain and 
shattered nerves could bear ; it was cruel to be brought 
face to face with such a sombre destiny, and to bo 
forced to examine its details while still helpless from 
the shock of meeting it. 

From the letter, when at last she opened it, there fell 
another, written by a hand now cold and stiff in death ; 
she covered it hastily from her sight ; it was too soon to 
bear that pang. 

The letter fromm Soutter, which a few hours later she 
found courage to resume, was as follows: 


“T find myself recalled to Washington earlier than [ 
anticipated. A forward movement is decided on, and 
[oust join my regiment at once. I have endeavored 
to arrange everything to spare you anxiety and annoy- 
29 
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ance, but you will understand that no arrangements 4 
have made are binding upon you if they do not meet 
your wishes, which I have only been able to conjec: 
ture. J am very sorry to thrust these considerations 
upon you now; but it seems inevitable since J have 
to go. 

“‘T have secured temporarily for you the services of a 
man of business, in whom I have perfect confidence., In 
his hands I have piaced everything, till you shall be 
able to decide upon such matters for yourself. Upon 
him, for the present, you can draw for money as you 
require it, and from him, as soon as you are strong 
enough, you can obtain a full explanation of the state 
of your property, and all particulars regarding your in- 
come and investments. I have directed him to wait 
upon you to-morrow, but if it does not suit you to enter 
so soon upen the discussion of business matters, you can 
defer the interview any length of time you please. 
Everything is safely and advantageously arranged to 
await your leisure and direction. 

~-“ You will be made aware, no doubt, by the inclosed 
letter, of the general purport of your husband’s will. 
His entire property, which I find considerable, is se 
cured to you, and placed under your own control. 
There is no reservation or condition of any kind; the 
will is duly executed and attested, and I anticipate ne 
trouble or opposition from any quarter in regard to it. 

“| have feared the noise and publicity of an hote: 
would be uncomfortable to you in your present weak 
condition, and I have given Mr. Reading directions to 
submit to your judgment the propriety of renting, for 
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the present, a small country place, furnished and in 
order for your reception, about an hour’s ride from the 
city, of which I have secured the refusal for you. i 
have not been able to guess whether you would desire 
to remain in this neighborhood, for the present, or to 
return to Titherly at once, and so have been obliged to 
content myself with very indefinite arrangements for 
your comfort; but- I believe you may rely implicitly 
uvon the disinterested kindness and good judgment of 
Mr. Reading, who has promised me to carry out your 
wishes faithfully in every matter upon which you may 
consult him. 

‘There are some other details concerning the events 
of the past week upon which I need not enter now, but 
regarding which you can at any time obtain full par- 
ticulars from Mr. Reading. 

“T shall kear of you from time to time through him ; 
and I trust that you will not hesitate to call upon me, 
if in any emergency you require my services. 

““ My desire is always to be useful to you. 

Ia *T am sincerely your friend, 
“ Louis Sourrer.” 
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CHAPTER XLV 
THE MORAL. 


‘‘ True servant’s title he may wear, 
He only who has not, 
For his Lord’s gifts, however rare, 
His Lord Himself forgot.’’—TRencu. 


Frank saw Mr. Reading the next day, and heard from 
him, in a general way, what income she had to depend 
upon; what prospect there was of depreciation in the 
real estate, and what difficulties in obtaining the revenue 
from it. She listened with great indifference to all, 
however, and accepted docilely whatever he advised; 
heard a few of the particulars regarding the residence 
Soutter had selected for her; told him she would take 
it; and closed the interview by begging him to consider 
that she left everything in his hands, and only desired 
to be directed by him. 

This was all very contrary to what Mr. Reading had 
been taught by Soutter to expect. He had supposed | 
his client to be a clear-sighted and independent woman, 
with a well-developed will of her own, and he found her 
a very docile and indifferent young creature, without the 
least interest in what concerned her property, and with 
a most blind reliance upon him in everything. 

She removed from the hotel at a very early day, tak- 
ing with her the maid Soutter had selected for her and 
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aman servant whom he had recommended, gomg into 
possession of her new home with the listless composure 
which had become her habitual manner now. 

The country house was a miniature establishment, ir 
perfect order, with an acre or two of lawn and a pretty 
garden. ‘The parlor was a sunny, pleasant room; and 
here the young mistress of the house sat, day atter day, 
beside the window, watching the waves of the Sound 
wash upon the beach below the lawn, and the storms, 
and sleet, and ice of winter give way to the showers, and 
gusts, and thaws of early spring. 

It was a strange, silent life she led; with no com: 
panion, with no relief from the monotony of the slowly- 
passing days. She had no friends, she found no neigh- 
bors, she rarely left the house. Jew letters came to her, 
and she wrote none that were not on business matters. 
The servants, cosy and chatty in their room below, won- 
dered that she did not die of loneliness, and Mr. Read- 
ing remonstrated in vain against a mode of life so 
trying. 

The house had only been taken till the spring, even 
Frank feeling at the time that then she must go back 
to Titherly; but a change had come upon her since 
she had found she had something still to live for—a 
hope that, realised, would bind her with a new bond to 
life, and give her, if not a right to happiness, at least a 
talisman against despair. This silent hope, unknown to 
all the world, gave her strength again. She was no 
longer listless. Her dreamy days and wakeful nights 
were filled with one sweet hope, one steady longing. 
The old self-reliance returned, the old love of making 
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and working out a plan of life, the old shrinking fron 
submission and dependence. She could not go back 
to Titherly. It was not her duty now, she reasoned. If 
she had erred in leaving it willfully, she had amply 
atoned for it by all that it had brought upon her. If the 
heavy hand of God upon her could be lightened now, 
if prayers and promises could buy a reprieve from pun- 
ishment, she might yet be almost happy. Abased, de- 
stroyed as she had been, she yet unconsciously was bar 
gaining with Heaven; her life for the child’s life; devo- 
tion, sanctity, untold self-sacrifice, if she might be 
allowed this blessing. 

Time went on. The beautiful May days came and 
melted into June; but the glory of the midsummer was 
shut out from the dim room where the young mother 
lay alone, with the waxen form beside her, that was 
only a dream of beauty, only a lovely mockery of the 
hope that had been her life for all those weary months. 
No breath had ever fluttered through the lips she kissed 
so passionately ; no light had ever shone from under the 
transparent lids her hot tears fell upon; the tiny baby 
hands were marble; it was all death; it never had been 
life. She had toiled, prayed, hoped, loved, suffered for 
a shadow, a dream, a soulless, evanescent, unfixed idol. 
All the immortal mother’s love, welling up within her 
heart, and only this lovely, lifeless, fading clay to spend 
it on! Her bosom warmed with a welcome for it, only 
to be frozen with the indefinable freezing touch of 
death. Ah! if it could for one moment have nestled 
against her breast, looked in her face with living eyes, 
breathed once a human cry, she could Lave felt she had 
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a child forever—a hope which death could not invade, 
a memory which would be her sacred pleasure till mem 
ory itself were lost in bliss. 

The unworthy dream was passed. Nothing remained 
to her of the short episode that had been so strangely 
compounded of error and misfortune but the “ ghosts of 
blessings gone ;” the memories, bitter and unavailing, of 
her disappointments and her sins. Her life had failed; 
her strength had proved insufficient even to bear her 
punishment; her hopes had mocked her; her self-reli- 
ance had destroyed her. There remained nothing to 
her in all the world but God’s mercy. Her heart now 
craved the love she had so long refused to understand. 
In that darkest moment of her life she saw ‘‘ what sun- 
shine hours had taught in vain ;’ what chastening 
and tenderness had both failed before to teach her, that 
“the heart that loved us to the death,” yearns ever for 
our love; and that that love, however learned, is “ the 
infinite reward of all faithful souls,” the promised haven 
anticipated here, even in the midst of suffering and 
sinning. 
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OFC ASP TPR ioX. bevels 
A PARTING. 


* To me the thought of death is terrible, 
Having such hold on life. To thee it is not 
So much even as the lifting of a latch; 
Only a step into the open air 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its transparent walls !”” 
Golden Legend. 


tr was a still, soft Sunday evening: the city noises were 
all hushed, the summer sun was lowered to the horizon, 
the last vibration of the chimes still trembled on the air 
and Frank, with a strange tumult of emotions, stood 
waiting for Cecilia just within the church door where 
she had met her first. 

A. few lines, hurriedly despatched, had reached her 
the night before, the first communication of any kind 
that had passed between them since she came away 
from Ringmer, begging her to be there at the evening 
service, and to wait for her if she should be late. 

It was to say good-bye, she added; they were all to 
sail for Europe the next day, with but a distant prospect 
of ever coming back to live at home. Ringmer was 
sold, the town house rented for a term of years, and all 
arraugements made for a residence abroad. 

‘“Mamma’s health, and mine, too, perhaps,” she 
wrote, “have hurried the plan somewhat, though papa 
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has for some time been resolved upon it. I felt I coula 
not go without seeing you once more; do not disappoint 
me if it is possible for you to come.” 

The music slowly fell, the service had begun, the few 
worshippers scattered about the dim and quiet church 
were on their knees, and Frank, watching anxiously, 
caught at last the sound of a carriage rumbling through 
the silent street. It paused. Good heaven! could that 
be Cecilia ¢ 

A lady in deep mourning alighted, and crossed the 
pavement with a slow and languid step. Frank 
thought, incredulously, for a moment, of the light 
tread and happy grace of Cecilia fluttering among the 
birds and flowers of Ringmer one short year ago; and 
when the drooping figure before her paused and lifted 
her heavy veil, it was with a pang she recognised the 
sweet features of her friend. 

Her bright auburn hair waved with its old luxuri- 
ance, her soft brown eyes were deep and tender and 
serene, her skin was of a transparent purity, and a 
crimson spot burned on each white cheek. 

She put out her hands to Frank with a tender and 
- eager movement ; they held each other for a moment in 
a close embrace, and then, without a word, entered the 
ehureh and went together down the aisle. 
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OHAPTER XLVII. 


RETURN. 


66 So fall the weary years away: 
A child again, my head I lay 
Upon the lap of this sweet day.’’—WHITTIER. 


Tue wind was soft and low; the afternoon sun was 
sending slanting beams across the level orchard, and 
the shadow of the hill was creeping fast over the little 
cottage at its foot. 

Frank stood with her hand upon the latch of the low 
gate ; how could she lift it and go in to the home she 
had so willfully abandoned, how could she claim again 
the protection she had so long rejected? The scene, too, 
awoke such sad and overpowering thoughts: the un- 
weeded and neglected flower-beds that she and Fanny 
had planted summer after summer; the old bench 
under the locust tree, now almost hidden by the long 
rank grass; the closed blinds of the parlor and their 
iittle chamber over it. What grief and penitence every 
glance at them aroused! The vines were drooping, 
tangled aud untended, over the little porch, the door 
was open, and in the narrow hall an old garden hat of 
bers was hanging, with its ribbons faded, just where 
she had left it when she went away, and Fanny’s 
satchel, still full of books, as the last day she came bavk 
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from school, hung under it. There was such a stillness, 
she could hear nothing, as she listened at the halt-open 
door of the sitting-room, but the loud tick of the old 
clock and the soft purring of a cat upon the window sill 

She pushed the door open, and stood silently with 
her hand upon the latch, looking in. The room was 
rigidly well ordered; the painted floor shone where the 
straggling beams of the setting sun crossed it below the 
deep and narrow window at the west, the straight- 
backed wooden chairs stood in stiff rows around the 
wall, and the brass candlesticks on the high mantel- 
shelf were well rubbed and glittering. There was 
wood laid ready to light in the large open fire-place 
an iron tea-kettle was on the hearth ; on the mahogany 
table, which stood between the windows, with its leaves 
down and the cloth folded up carefully and laid upon 
it, was the great old Bible, open at the Gospel of St. 
John, and a pair of heavy silver-bowed spectacles lying 
on the wrinkled yeilow page. 

And in a high-backed chair beside it, with her feet 
upon a rug, sat the lonely old woman, older by ten 
years, it seemed to Frank, than when she saw her last, 
bent and wrinkled and feeble. She rocked herself 
slowly backward and forward, and beat her fingers 
feebly upon the arm of the chair. Her ear had lost its 
keenness and her eye its quickness, for Frank had ad- 
vanced some steps into the room before she raised her 
head or seemed to notice her. Then she shaded her 
eyes with her hand, and appeared to try in vain te 
recognise her at the distance at which she stood, but as 
Frank approached nearer to her, she suddenly dropped 
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her hands upon her lap, and shaking her head mourn- 
fully, turned it away, saying with a moan, 

“ You needn’t have come back; I haven’t got long te 
stay now. I could have stood it to the last as ve stood 
it all along.” 

“Oh, Aunt Frances,” said Frank, running to her and 
taking her hand as she knelt down beside her, “ will 
you forgive me all that and take me back again? I 
never want to go away from you: I will try my best to 
make up for all I’ve done.” 

“That won’t last long,” returned the old woman, 
with a groan, turning her head away again. “ You 
won’t be contented here, 1 know. ‘They tell me you’re 
rich and among great folks now. Ah me, ah me! 
My two girls that I brought up! Much good they did 
me when I came to need ’em !” 

“ Dear aunt,” cried Frank, covering her hand with 
tears, “I shall never be content anywhere but here. 
There’s never a day passes that I don’t wish I'd never 
gone away. It’s all been wrong ever since I went, 
dear aunt; I’ve come back a great deal humbler than 
I was before. You won’t have any trouble with me 
now. I only want to make you happy: I have not 
anything else left me in the world to do!” 

“Then it’s trouble’s brought you to a better mind,” 
returned the other, looking at her half distrustfully. 
“Trouble brings us all down; but it only bends 
us when we’re young, It breaks us when we’re old; 
ah me !” 

And putting her wrinkled, trembling hand before her 
eyes, she beat her foot upon the rug and shook her 
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head. There was a moment of silence, ther. looking 
up, she said, touching Frank’s black dress, 

* There’s worse trouble than that you can wear 
mourning for. When I was your age, I thought deatk 
was the only thing to be afraid of. I didn’t think Td 
live to see the day I’d ask it for myself and for her that 
was my flesh and blood. O my poor girl, O my poor 
Fanny !” 

And the old woman groaned aloud, and rocked her- 
self back and forward in her chair, covering her dry, 
scorched eyes with her trembling, withered hand 
again. 

Frank could not speak. She was appalled by the 
burden of grief and shame that this proud, upright, self- 
willed woman had had to bear so long alone. There 
nad been no neighbor to whom she could bemoan her- 
self, no friend near enough to hear the story. Hers was 
a grief that could be told to none who were not bound 
by the same ties of blood that she was to the erring one. 
Of misfortune we can tell, but not of shame. To Frank, 
at last, she consented to pour out her long-pent sorrow. 
They together could mourn for Fanny, and talk of her 
with tenderness, for they were her only family ties; all 
the rest who knew her were loud in condemnation, and 
bitter in contempt since the story of her shame had come 
to light. The young girls who had been her friends 
now blushed to hear her name; the families where she 
had once been welcomed, whispered darkly or scoffed 
openly, whenever she was mentioned; neighbors, once 
a little envious, now delighted to pity or condole with 
the old woman who had held her head so high, and 
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given them all cause, more or less, to smart and feel the 
sting of her sharp tongue. 

All winter and all summer these two young girls had 
been the favorite scandal of the place. The worst was 
soon known of Fanny, and of Frank much evil had 
been surmised, till old Humphrey Soutter set the news 
afloat of her marriage to his nephew’s friend, her early 
widowhood, and the good position and fortune of the 
family she had married into. Louis’ letter had gone 
the rounds of Titherly, as he had meant it should, and 
had prepared for Frank, whenever she should choose to 
return to it, a reception very different from the one she 
had anticipated. 

‘That bad man,” said the old woman, the recollections 
all rushing on her as she talked, “that bad man, who came 
here only to ferret out what he could about you, never 
left a stone unturned. At. first] gave him credit for an 
honest man that didn’t want to see a girl throw herself 
away, but soon I began to guess at what he was; but 
Fanny, she never could be made to see he wasn’t what 
he said. He fired her up about your being so fine, and: 
looking down on folks at Titherly ; and the last time he 
came, all in such a hurry, I never have believed she 
would have gone with him if he had not told her you 
were married toa man that was rich and was a gentle- 
man; and from that time I saw it in her eye. I knew 
she would never rest till she could get away from Tith- 
erly and get equal with you.” 

Frank groaned as she hid her face on the arm of her 
aunt’s chair. 

* And she was so cunning, so artful, and I was such a 
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‘dol to be deceived by her! Orly that night, when she 
went up to bed, I think she was a little softened. I could 
not quite make out what made her different from usual. 
I thought it was because she had said good-bye to him 
that afternoon, and I had my doubts but what she liked 
him.—She was softened a little, I was saying, and she 
left something in her room for you, that she must have 
put up that night. Her letter to me told me I must 
give it to you. It was something that had come for 
you that she had never given to you; a little package 
and a letter. It’s there, in that little drawer. Go get 
it; here’s the key.” 

Frank opened the drawer and took the package and 
the letter out. The letter had been opened, and was 
addressed to her in Soutter’s writing, and the package 
contained the miniature and chain she had seen on 
Fanny’s neck that night. She sank down on a seat be- 
side the window and read the letter through her blinding 
tears ; 


“Dear Frank: When I wrote that letter under your 
eyes in the school-room this morning, I thought it was 
all that could be said; but I find, when I remember it, 
it was not half what I meant to say. It was cold and 
proud, and I could not blame you if you never answered 
it. Too much depends upon it to trust to it. Frank, 
you must love me; you do love me! I almost know it. 
Forget whatever in it sounded cold. You always make 
me proud and angry now-a-days when I am with you, 
but when [ am out of vour sight [am humble enough 
[am ready to give up everything just for one word-- 
just to be with you upon any terms. 
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“Tm desperate now, because I’m pledged not to see 
you again before I go. It seems to me I cannot ge 
without one good-bye look. It may be so long too— 
well, it was my own fault, and I deserve it ! 

“It seems a long while to wait, till to-morrow morn- 
ing, for my answer. Let it be a kind one, Frank. Re- 
member how long I have been your lover. Forget al 
but that. It will almost kill me to know you do’ not 
care forme. ‘Try to care for me—promise to love me— 
don’t send me off without any hope! There’s nobody 
else cares for you half as much, nobody whose love 
means anything compared with mine! 

“ Keep this picture, Frank, and send me yours some 
day. Ido not think there is anything in the world I 
would not give for it to-night. Shall I ever have a 
right to it? Heaven knows Id serve faithfully and long 
enough to get the right even to your shadow! 

“Good-bye. God bless you always! Remember that 
I iove only you—that it lies with you to make me most 
happy or most miserable. 

“Yours, with all the love of all my life, 
66 Louts.” 
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CHAPTER XLVIII., 


SUNSET ON THE BRIDGE 


*¢ Oh, playmate in the golden time! 
Our mossy seat is green ; 
Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean. 


‘¢ The winds, so sweet with birch and fern, 
A sweeter memory blow ; 
And there, in spring, the veeries sing, 
The song of long ago.’’— WHITTIER. 


An hour later Frank stole out of the little porch and 
went down the narrow path. The gate stood open as 
she haa left it, and, invited by the familiar babble of the 
brook, she went on slowly till she reached the bridge. 
There was a log across it that had often served her for a 
seat, and at the bank, just peeping over into the water, 
grew a bunch of daisies. She looked away from them 
with a heart-sick regret. 

What a sweet, soft evening! The rose-colored clouds 
were fading to the faintest pink ; the distant mountains 
wore the deepest violet; the cool feeling of dew was 
already in the air, and such a stillness as is dew to the 
tired brain and thirsty heart. All on which she looked 
wasso unchanged! ‘The low cottage, with its curl of 
smoke, nestling under the hill. and shaded by the great 
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tree in front; the winding road; the cows waiting 
beyond the bars; the brook tinkling over its stony bed, 
the scent of the buckwheat; the murmur of the sleepy 
beehives in the garden; how all brought back the even 
ing when she had last seen Louis here! 

There is something cruel in the placidity and un- 
changeableness of nature. A few months ago she could 
hardly have borne these sights and sounds; but now 
there was a better spirit teaching her, a better hope 
lightening the burden of her self-reproach. The peace 
she felt, she had not earned; “it was the gift of God.” 
What was not His gift who now, in the midst of deso- 
lation, had given her the content she had sought in 
vain before? She had learned of Him who was meek 
and lowly in heart, and she had found rest unto her 
soul. The sting was taken from the past. Her sin in 
it was forgiven; her misfortunes in it were understood 
and pitied. She must ever look back upon it sadly, but 
with bitterness no longer. 

There were blinding, but not burning tears between 
her and the little picture that she held, whenever she 
tried to look at it; the brave, manly face, with its happy 
smile and laughing, loving eyes, that had never loved 
any one but her! that had never been happy but in the 
hope of her. Ah! were they looking on the light of 
day now, or were they shut down to bear in darkness 
the long weight of silent ages till the eternal morning 
dawned ¢ 

She tried to read again his loving, ardent, hopeful, 
almost boyish letter, and then she recalled the last lines 
she had had from him, their sober, thoughtful kindness 
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the absence of everything but manly pity for misfor 
tune, humane consideration for a woman’s suffering. 
She tried to banish the ever recurring conjecture, whe- 
ther this long silence meant forgetfulness, or a resolution 
to cure himself of what had hitherto been nothing but 
a curse to him. Or, whether it meant, that in all these 
months some danger had overtaken him, some chance 
had befallen him that had rid him forever of sorrow 
and disappointment. | 

“ But if he lives, he loves me,’ murmured the wo- 
man’s heart within her, jealously. “He cannot cure 
himself. He will be always mine.” 

There was a movement on the bridge, a step upon the 
furthest plank. Frank looked up, thrusting the letter 
out of sight. 

She sprang, gave a cry, then another bewildered look 
of joy, as she found herself standing with both hands 
in his, and his own true eyes bent earnestly upon her 
face. 

He breathed hard and quick for a moment before 
he let go her hand, and sat down beside her on the 
bridge. 

“ Well, are you glad to see me, Frank?” he said, try- 
ing in vain to speak in his old, easy manner—a manner 
which no shock of battle or chance of war had ever 
surprised him out of. “I almost thought you would 
not know me.” 

The tears, hardly dry from gazing on the beautiful 
image of the youth, rushed again to Frank’s eyes as she 
raised them to the changed face of the man. Time, 
sickness, exposure, all the thousand ills of war, had done 
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their work with him; his hair had threads of grey in 
it, his forehead was seamed deep with an irradicable 
sear, his browned cheek was thinned, lis mouth had a 
stern, enduring, patient look; but over all, sometimes 
there gleamed the winning, cheerful smile of old, like 
the momentary quiver of sunshine on a dark, storm- 
beaten battlement. 

He checked a rising sigh as he caught sight of his 
companion’s tears. 

‘Six months in a Richmond prison, I suppose, have 
aot made me any younger. Shall I tell you what the 
surgeon said who dressed that wound for me on my 
forehead 2” 

“What did he say?” repeated Frank mechanically, 
trying to speak indifferently. 

“ He said, ‘ Poor fellow’ (for he thought I was uncon- 
scious), ‘ his sweetheart’ll never know him!” 

“Well, did she?” said Frank, lifting her head with a 
faint flash of the old defiant coquetry. 

“Yes, Frank, she did; God bless her!” he said, as 
their eyes met for a moment and then fell, strangely un- 
certain of each other even yet. 

“You have not told me how long you have been 
home,” Frank said at last, listening to the ripple of the 
brook with a bewildered sense of suspense and hap- 
piness. 

“ Only a fortnight. No one had told you?” 

“No; Aunt Frances cannot have heard; she sees so 
few neighbors now-a-days.” 

‘“‘T have been meaning to go in and see her,” he 
said. “I have been down as far as the bridge a good 
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many times, but I have never had courage to go in 
the house. And to-night Frank, how came you 
here ?” 

“ How came I here?’ she repeated in a iow tene. 
“ Why did I ever go away, you mean!” 

“ Ah,” he said with a little sigh, “you have come to 
see it, then.” 

“Yes, Louis,” she said with an effort, turning to him. 
“T have come tosee it. I have come to understand all. 
You cannot blame me more than I blame myself; but 
there is one thing—if I could tell you” 

She faltered and looked down. He was listening so 
silently ; there was such arush of doubts and misgiv- 
ings in her mind, she could not speak. What if he were 
changed—what if he carea no longer to know that she 
had loved him? All the womanly instinct in her rose 
to baffle and defeat the honest, honorable impulse that 
commanded her to tell the truth, whatever it might cost 
her pride. 

There was another moment’s struggle, and then she 
said, in a tone almost inaudible, turning away her head: 

“You sent me a picture and a note the night before 
you went away. They never were given to me—I was 
deceived, I thought they were for Fanny.” 

There was an utter silence, only the brook murmured 
softly on, and the wind whispered low over the sweet, 
white buckwheat fields. 

“Tt would have been different if you had known 
the truth, Frank?” he asked in a low, stifled voice, 
leaning down with his hand on hers and looking in 
her eyes. 
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“ Oh, so different, Louis!” she whispered, hiding her 
(ace ayainst the heart that had been always true to her; 
that was hers while they both lived, and would be bers 
imimortally. 
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